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Tm; Mi;?!^n:5 or rm: or Ki.sv; (it:o.v;t: 

tih: Tmusn by Hone*-* Walpole (Karl of < )r A«r*l ) 
now for the first time t***! to the Public., arc 

printed fr*»ui a inanmerjpt ropy contained in tin* box 
of paper- which mnn.* into th«* pr.w^-mn of tin* into 
Karl of Wa)d**;trave, under tin* rjrrnm*-tom »•:- Stated 
in tin? Preface to “Tin* Memoirm of tin* La<i Twelve 
Years of tin* Helen of f»V>>rpe tin* Sweojid." This 
mamiK’npt was placed by Kurd Waldettrave in tin’ 
hand* of tin; into Lord 1 1 *»1 lrm*J at tin* same tiiuo 
with “ the M.-moire^’ lust mentioned, and hope:' 
were ioi»o entertained that it would havr* had the 
advantage of tin? editorial care which pave so much 
additional interest to that work ; hut from tlm date 
of Lord Hollands return to office, in LSIiO, the little 
leisure he could find for literary pursuits \va« diverted 
from these volumes by cnpeurements of a more press* 
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diately disarmed. All the fine weapons which they had 
been obliged to purchase at their own expense, when 
they had been arranged by the magistrates under eight 
banners, for defence of the city against tumult and 
invasion, were taken from them ; the most beautiful 
cutlasses, carbines, poniards, and pistols, being divided 
by Noircarmes among his officers . 1 Thus Toumay was 
tranquillized. 

During the whole of these proceedings in Flanders, 
and at Antwerp, Tournay, and Mechlin, the conduct 
of the Duchess had been marked with more than her 
usual treachery. She had been disavowing acts which 
the men upon whom she relied in her utmost need had 
been doing by her authority ; she had been affecting to 
praise their conduct, while she was secretly misrepre- 
senting their actions and maligning their motives, and 
she had been straining every nerve to make foreign 
levies, while attempting to amuse the confederates 
and sectaries with an affectation of clemency. 

When Orange complained that she had been cen- 
suring his proceedings at Antwerp.and holding language 
unfavourable to his character, she protested that she 
thoroughly approved his arrangements — excepting 
only the two points of the intra-mural preachings and 
the permission to heretics of other exercises than 
sermons — and that if she were displeased with him 
he might be sure that she would rather tell him so than 
speak ill of him behind his back . 2 The Prince, who 
had been compelled by necessity, and fully authorized 
by the terms of the ‘Accord,’ to grant those two points 
which were the vital matter in his arrangements, 
answered very calmly, that he was not so frivolous as 
to believe in her having used language to his discredit 
had he not been quite certain of the fact, as he would 
soon prove by evidence . 3 Orange was not the man to 
be deceived as to the position in which he stood, nor as 
to the character of those with whom he dealt. Mar- 

J De la Barre MS., 91. 

■ Correspondence de Guillaume Ie Tacit., ii. 233-235. 

3 Ibid.. 239. 
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garet wrote, however, in the same vein concerning him 
to Hoogstraaten, affirming that nothing could be 
further from her intention than to characterize the 
proceedings of ‘ her cousin, the Prince of Orange, as 
contrary to the service of his Majesty ; knowing, as 
she did, how constant had been his affection, and how 
diligent his actions, in the cause of God and the King.’ 1 
She also sent Councillor d’Assonleville on a special 
mission to the Prince, instructing that smooth personage 
to inform her said cousin of Orange that he was and 
always had been 1 loved and cherished by his Majesty, 
and that for herself she had ever loved him like a brother 
or a child.’ 2 

She wrote to Horn, approving of his conduct in the 
main, although in obscure terms, and expressing great 
confidence in his zeal, loyalty, and good intentions. 3 
She accorded the same praise to Hoogstraaten, while, 
as to Egmont, she was perpetually reproaching him 
for the suspicions which he seemed obstinately to 
entertain as to her disposition arid that of Philip, in 
regard to his conduct and character. 4 

It has already been partly seen what were her 
private sentiments and secret representations ns to the 
career of the distinguished personages thus encouraged 
and commended. Her pictures were painted in daily 
darkening colours. She told her brother that Orange, 
Egmont, and Horn were about to place themselves at 
the head of the confederates, who were to take up arms 
and had been levying troops ; that the Lutheran 
religion was to be forcibly established ; that the whole 
power of the government was to be placed in the tri- 
umvirate thus created by those seigniors, and that 
Philip was in reality to be excluded entirely from those 
provinces which were Iris ancient patrimony. 5 All 
this information she had obtained from Mansfeld, 
at whom the nobles were constant!}* sneering as 

1 La dffense du Comte tie Hocstrato, 05. 

• Corrcspomlnncc tie Guillaume le Tacit., li. 301-307. 

s Foppen.t. Supplement, ii, 430, 421, 430. 

* Corrcaponrisnce do Philippe II., i. 493 

» Ibid., I. 455, 450. 400, 401. 
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at a faithful valet who would never receive his 
wages. 1 

She also informed the King that the scheme for 
dividing the country was already arranged : that 
Augustus of Saxony was to have Friesland and Over- 
jrssel ; Count Brederode, Holland ; the Dukes of Cloves 
and Lorraine, Gueldres ; the King of France, Flanders, 
Artois, and Hainault, of which territories Egmont was 
to be perpetual stadtholder ; the Prince of Orange, 
Brabant ; and so on indefinitely. 2 A general massacre 
of all the Catholics had been arranged by Orange, 
Horn, and Egmont, to commence as soon as the King 
should put his foot on shipboard to come to the 
country. 3 This last remarkable fact Margaret reported 
to Philip, upon the respectable authority of Noir- 
carmes. 4 

She apologized for having employed the service of 
these nobles, on the ground of necessity. Their proceed- 
ings in Flanders, at Antwerp, Toumay, Mechlin, had 
been highly reprehensible, and she had been obliged 
to disavow them in the most important particulars. 
As for Egmont, she had most unwillingly entrusted 
forces to his hands for the purpose of putting down 
the Flemish sectaries. She had been afraid to show 
a want of confidence in his character, but at the same 
time she believed that all soldiers under Egmont’s 
orders would be so many enemies to the King. 6 Not- 
withstanding his protestations of fidelity to the ancient 
religion and to his Majesty, she feared that he was 
busied with some great plot against God and the King. 0 
When we remember the ruthless manner in which the 
unfortunate Count had actually been raging against 
the sectaries, and the sanguinary proofs which he had 
been giving of his fidelity to ‘ God and the King,’ it 
seems almost incredible that Margaret could have 
written down all these monstrous assertions. 

The Duchess gave, moreover, repeated warnings to 

' Correspond ance de Philippe II., i. 455, 456, 460, 461. 

; Ibid., i. 473-476. 3 Ibid., i. 484. * Ibid.' 

5 Ibid.. 459. • « Ibid. 
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thoroughly conversant vrith the general tone in which 
the other seigniors and himself were described to their 
sovereign. He was already convinced that the country 
was to be conquered by foreign mercenaries, and that 
his own life, with those of many other nobles, was to 
be sacrificed. 1 The moment had arrived in which he 
was justified in looking about him for means of 
defence, both for himself and his country, if the King 
should be so insane as to carry out the purposes which 
the Prince suspected. The time was fast approaching 
in which a statesman placed upon such an elevation 
before the world as that which he occupied, would be 
obliged to choose his part for life. To be the unscrupu- 
lous tool of tyranny, a rebel, or an exile, was his neces- 
sary fate. To a man so prone to read the future, the 
moment for his choice seemed already arrived. More- 
over, he thought it doubtful, and events were most 
signally to justify his doubts, whether he could be 
accepted as the instrument of despotism, even wcro 
he inclined to prostitute himself to such service. At 
this point, therefore, undoubtedly began the treason- 
able thoughts of William the Silent, if it bo treason to 
attempt the protection of ancient and chartered 
liberties against a foreign oppressor. Ho dispatched 
a private envoy to Egmont, 2 representing the grave 
suspicions manifested by the Duchess in sending Duke 
Eric into Holland, and proposing that means should bo 
taken into consideration for obviating the dangers 
with which the country was menaced. Catholics ns 
well as Protestants, he intimated, were to be crushed 
in one universal conquest as soon as Philip had com- 
pleted the formidable preparations which lie was 
making for invading the provinces. For himself, ho 
said, he would not remnin in the land to witness the 
utter desolation of the people, nor to fall an unresist- 
ing victim to the vengeance which ho foresaw. If, 
however, he might rely upon the co-operation of Eg* 
monfc and Hom, he was wilb'ng, with the advice of the 

1 Correspondence do Gniilniimo !e Tacit., ii. 391-397. 

1 Grocn v. Trlnst.. Archive*, etc., il. 323-320. 
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states -general, to risk preparations against the armed 
invasion of Spaniards by which the country was to bo 
reduced to slavery. It was incumbent, however, upon 
men placed as they were, ‘ not to let the grass grow 
under their feet and the moment for action was fast 
approaching. 1 

This was the scheme which Orange was willing to 
attempt. To make use of his own influence and that 
of his friends, to interpose between a sovereign insane 
with bigotry, and a people in a state of religious frenzy, 
to resist brutal violence if need should be by force, 
and to compel the sovereign to respect the charters 
which he had sworn to maintain, and which were far 
more ancient than his sovereignty ; so much of treason 
did William of Orange already contemplate, for in no 
other way could he be loyal to his country and his own 
honour. 

Nothing came of this secret embassy, for Egmont’s 
heart and fate were already fixed. Before Orange 
departed, however, for the north, where his presence 
in the Dutch provinces was now imperatively required, 
a memorable interview took place at Dendermonde 
between Orange, Horn, Egmont, Hoogstraaten, and 
Count Louis. 2 The nature of this conference was 
probably similar to that of the secret mission from 
Orange to Egmont just recorded. It was not a long 
consultation. The gentlemen met at eleven o’clock, 
and conversed until dinner was ready, which was 
between twelve and one in the afternoon. They dis- 
cussed the contents of a letter recently received by 
Horn from his brother Montignv at Segovia, giving a 
lively picture of Philip’s fury at the recent events in 
the Netherlands, and expressing the Baron’s own 
astonishment and indignation that it had been im- 
possible for the seigniors to prevent such outrages as 

1 Groen v. Frinst., Archives, etc., ii. 323-326. 

2 Foppens, Supplement, i. (Procfig d’Egmont, 73-76, and Proa's 
de Homes, 166-170). Groen v. Prinst., ii. 360, sqq. Correspon- 
dance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. Introduction of Gachard, 74, sqq. 
Compare Bor, ii. 108 ; Hoofd, ii. 114 ; Strada, v. 230, sqq. ; Benti- 
voglio, iii. 42, sqq. Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 474-476. 
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the public preaching, the image-breaking, and the 
Accord. They had also some conversation concerning 
the dissatisfaction manifested by the Duchess at the 
proceedings of Count Horn at Toumay, and they read 
a very remarkable letter which had been furnished 
them, as having been written by the Spanish envoy in 
Paris, Don Francis of Alava, to Margaret of Parma. 
This letter was forged. At least, the Regent, in her 
Italian correspondence, asserted it to be fictitious, 1 
and in those secret letters to Philip she usually told the 
truth. The astuteness of William of Orange had in 
this instance been deceived. The striking fidelity, 
however, with which the present and future policy of 
the government was sketched, the accuracy with wliich 
many unborn events were foreshadowed, together 
with the minute touches which gave an air of genuine- 
ness to the fictitious dispatch, might well deceive even 
so sagacious an observer as the Prince. 

The letters 2 * alluded to the deep and long-settled 
hostility of Philip to Orange, Horn, and Eginont, as to 
a fact entirely within the writer’s knowledge, and that 
of his correspondent, but urged upon the Duchess the 
assumption of an extraordinary degree of apparent 
cordiality in her intercourse with them. It was the 
King’s intention to use them and to destroy them, said 
the writer, and it was the Regent’s duty to second the 
design. ‘ The tumults and troubles have not been 
without their secret concurrence.’ said the supposititious 
Alava, 4 and your Highness may rest assured that they 
will bo the first upon whom his Majesty will seize, 
not to confer benefits, but to chastise them as they 
deserve. Your Highness, however, should show no 
symptom of displeasure, but should constantly main- 
tain in their minds the idea that his Majesty considers 
them os the most faithful of his servants. While they 
arc persuaded of this, they can he more easily used, hut 
when the time comes, they will be treated in another 

1 Com-spondance do Philippe IT., f. 470. 

- The letters are Riven by lior. !1. 100, 110, without n doubt n« 

to their penuinene??. 
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manner. Your Highness may rest assured that his 
Majesty is not less inclined than your Highness that 
they should receive the punishment which they merit .’ 1 
The Duchess was furthermore recommended * to deal 
with the three seigniors according to the example of 
the Spanish governments in its intercourse with the 
envoys, Berghen and Montigny, who are met with a 
smiling face, but who are closely watched, and who will 
never be permitted to leave Spain alive .’ 2 The re- 
mainder of the letter alludes to supposed engagements 
between France and Spain for the extirpation of heresy, 
from which allusion to the generally accepted but mis- 
taken notion as to the Bayonne Conference, a decided 
proof seems to be furnished that the letter was not 
genuine. Great complaints, however, are made as to 
the conduct of the Queen Regent, who is described as 
' a certain lady well known to her Highness, and as a 
person without faith, friendship, or truth ; the most 
consummate hypocrite in the world.’ After giving 
instances of the duplicity manifested by Catherine de 
Medici, the writer continues : * She sends her little 
black dwarf to me upon frequent errands, in order that 
by means of this spy she may worm out my secrets. I 
am, however, upon my guard, and flatter myself that 
I learn more from him than she from me. She shall 
never be able to boast of having deceived a Spaniard .’ 3 

An extract or two from this very celebrated docu- 
ment seemed indispensable, because of the great im- 
portance attached to it, both at the Dendermonde 
Conference, and at the trials of Egmont and Horn. 
The contemporary writers of Holland had no doubt of 
its genuineness, and, what is more remarkable, Strada, 
the historiographer of the Farnese family, after quoting 
Margaret’s denial of the authenticity of the letter, 
coolly observes : ‘ Whether this were only an invention 
of the conspirators, or actually a dispatch from Alava, 
I shall not decide. It is certain, however, that the 
Duchess declared it to be false .’ 4 

1 Bor, ubi sup. . 3 Ibid. 

a Ibid. * Strada, v. 231. 
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There was doubtless some conversation at Dender- 
monde on the propriety or possibility of forcible resis- 
tance to a Spanish army, with which it seemed prob- 
able that Philip was about to invade the provinces, 
and take the lives of the leading nobles. Count Louis 
was in favour of making provision in Germany for the 
accomplishment of this purpose. It is also highly 
probable that the Prince may have encouraged the 
proposition. In the sense of his former communica-' 
tion to Egmont, he may have reasoned on the necessity 
of making levies to sustain the decisions of the states- 
general against violence. There is, however, no proof 
of any such fact. Egmont, at any rate, opposed the 
scheme, on the ground that ‘ it was wrong to entertain 
any such ill opinion of so good a king as Philip, that 
he had never done anything unjust towards his subjects, 
and that if anyone was in fear he had better leave the 
country.’ 1 Egmont, moreover, doubted the authen- 
ticity of the letters from Alava, but agreed to carry 
them to Brussels, and to lay them before the Regent. 
That lady, when she saw them, warmly assured the 
Count that they were inventions. 2 

The conference broke up after it had lasted an hour 
and a half. The nobles then went to dinner, at which 
1 other persons appear to have been present, and the 
celebrated Dendermonde meeting was brought to a 
close. After the repast was finished, each of the fivo 
nobles mounted his horse, and departed on his separate 
way. 3 

From this time forth the position of these leading 
seigniors became more sharply defined. Orange was 
left in almost complete isolation. Without the assist- 
ance of Egmont, any effective resistance to the im- 
pending invasion from Spain seemed out of the question. 
The Count, however, had taken his irrevocable and 

1 ProcOs d’Esmont (Fonpeiw. f. 75). 

5 Letter of Ejnnont in Grocn v. rriost.. Archives, ii. 400, 401. 

3 Proems iPKjtinont, 73-70, Froct'n <lo Homes. 160-170 
Supplement). Corresnondnnce tie Guillaume le Tncit., II. Intro- 
duction of M. Gaclmrd, K.xlv. gqtj. Compare l!or. 11. 10S ; lloofd, 
lii. 114 ; Strnda. v. 230, sqq. ; Kcntlvogllo. ill. 42, »<jq. ; Corre- 
spondance do l’hillppe 11.. i. 474-470. 
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fatal resolution. After various oscillations during the 
stormy period which had elapsed, his mind, notwith- 
standing all the disturbing causes by which it had 
hitherto been partially influenced, now pointed steadily 
to the point of loyalty. The guidance of that pole star 
was to lead him to utter shipwreck. The unfortunate 
noble, entrenched against all fear of Philip by the 
brazen wall of an easy conscience, saw no fault in his 
past at which he should grow pale with apprehension. 
Moreover, he was sanguine by nature, a Catholic in 
religion, a royalist from habit and conviction. Hence- 
forth he was determined that his services to the crown 
should more than counterbalance any idle speeches or 
insolent demonstrations of which he might have been 
previously guilty. 

Horn pursued a different course, but one which 
separated him also from the Prince, while it led to the 
same fate which Egmont was blindly pursuing. The 
Admiral had committed no act of treason. On the 
contrary, he had been doing his best, under most diffi- 
cult circumstances, to avert rebellion and save the 
interests of a most ungrateful sovereign. He was now 
disposed to wrap himself in his virtue, to retreat from 
a court life, for which he had never felt a vocation, 1 
and to resign all connexion with a government by 
which he felt himself very badly treated. Moody, 
wrathful, disappointed, ruined, and calumniated, he 
would no longer keep terms with King or Duchess. 
He had griefs of long standing against the whole of the 
royal family. He had never forgiven the Emperor 
for refusing him, when young, the appointment of 
chamberlain. 2 He had served Philip long and faith- 
fully, but he had never received a stiver of salary or 
* merced,’ notwithstanding all his work as state coun- 
cillor, as admiral, as superintendent in Spain ; while 
his younger brother had long been in the receipt of 
nine or ten thousand florins yearly. He 'had spent 

1 * Aiant par trop cognu n’estre ma vocation estre en court,’ 
etc., etc. — Letter of Horn to Iris secretary, Alonzo de la Loo. 
Foppens, iil 470, 471. 2 Itenom de France MS., i. c. 31. 

X> 2 
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four hundred thousand florins in the Kong’s service ; 
his estates were mortgaged to their full value; he 
had been obliged to sell his family plate. 1 He had done 
his best in Tournay to serve the Duchess, and he had 
averted the ‘ Sicilian vespers,’ which had been immi- 
nent at his arrival. 2 He had saved the Catholics from 
a general massacre, yet he heard nevertheless from 
Montignv, that all his actions were distorted in Spain, 
and Iris motives blackened. 3 His heart no longer 
inclined him to continue in Philip’s service, evtsn were 
he furnished with the means of doing so. lie had 
instructed his secretary, Alonzo de la Loo, whom he 
had dispatched many months previously to Madrid, 
that he was no longer to press his master’s claims for a 
* merced,’ but to signify that he abandoned all demands 
and resigned all posts. He could turn hermit for the 
rest of his days, as well as the Emperor Charles. 4 * If 
he had little, he could live upon little. It was in this 
sense that he spoke to Margaret of Parma, to Assonle- 
ville, to all around him. It was precisely in this strain 
and temper that he wrote to Philip, indignantly do- 
fending his course at Tournay, protesting against the 
tortuous conduct of the Duchess, and bluntly declaring 
that, ho would treat no longer with ladies upon matters 
- which concerned a man’s honour. 6 

Thus, smarting under a sense of gross injustice, tho 
Admiral expressed himself in terms which Philip was 
not likely to forgive. He had undertaken the pacifica- 
tion of Tournay, because it was Montigny’s govern- 
ment, and lie had promised his services whenever- they 
should be requisite. Horn was a loyal and affcctionato 
brother, and it is pathetic to find him congratulating 
Montignv on being, after all, better of! in Spain than 
in the Netherlands.® Neither loyalty nor tho sincere 
Catholicism for which Montigny at this period com- 

1 Itenom do Trance MS., 1. c. 31. 

- Ibid. 1 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. I‘oppen», Supplement, ii. 500-500. 

4 Toppcn?, Supplement, It. 301-305. 

' • Tour quo e^to IA, estto plus ft votre n!«e n»e frj.’ — 

Letter to Montigny. Toppeni. li. 400. * 
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mended Horn in liis private letters, 1 could save the 
two brothers from the doom which was now fast 
approaching. 

Thus Horn, blind as Egmont— not being aware that 
a single step beyond implicit obedience had created 
an impassable gulf between Philip and himself — 
resolved to meet his destiny in sullen retirement. 
Not an entirely disinterested man, perhaps, but an 
honest one, as the world went, mediocre in mind, but 
brave, generous, and direct of purpose, goaded by the 
shafts of calumny, hunted down by the whole pack 
which fawned upon power as it grew more powerful, 
he now retreated to his * desert,’ as he called his ruined 
home at Weert, 2 where he stood at bay growling de- 
fiance at the Regent, at Philip, at all the world. 

Thus were the two prominent personages upon whose 
co-operation Orange had liitkerto endeavoured to rely, 
entirely separated from him. The confederacy of 
nobles, too, was dissolved, having accomplished little, 
notwithstanding all its noisy demonstrations, and 
having lost all credit with the people by the formal 
cassation of the Compromise in consequence of the 
Accord of August. 3 As a body, they had justified the 
• sarcasm of Hubert Languet, that ‘ the confederated 
nobles had ruined their country by their follv and in- 
capacity.’ They had profaned a' holy cause by in- 
decent orgies, compromised it by seditious demonstra- 
tions, abandoned it when most in need of assistance. 
Bakkcrzeel had distinguished himself by hanging 
sectaries in Flanders. 4 Golden Fleece ’ de Hammes, 
after creating great- scandal in and about Antwerp, 

1 ' J'nl recu ting grand contcntemcnt de I’assurance que rne 
donnes, que nulR no bnsteront do vous faire changer d’opinion. 
on chow qui touche le fait de la religion nneienne. qui cst certcs 
contormc a cc que }‘cn ay tousjours ferement pensd- ct cru. ors quo 
le 'liable cat subtil, ct bcs ministres. Je n’av fallly de la fniro 
entendre mix llcux que in’nvez c?crit.’ — Montigny to Horn, 20th 
May, 1567. 

The "hole letter is published [n Willems, Mengelincen van 
jlistorifch Vnderlandscncn Inlioud (Antwerpen, 1S27-JS30) 
pp. 325-334. 

* Proofs de Homes. Fopperss. Supplement. 

s Groen v. Must., it. 2S2. 
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since the Accord had ended by accepting an artillery 
commission in the Emperor’s army, together with three 
hundred crowns for convoy from Duchess Margaret. 1 
Oulemburg was serving the cause of religious freedom 
by defacing the churches within his ancestral domains, 
pulling down statues, dining in chapels, and giving the 
holy water to his parrot. 2 Nothing could be more 
stupid than these acts of irreverence, by which Catholics 
were offended and honest patriots disgusted. Nothing 
could be more opposed to the sentiments of Orange, 
whose first principle was abstinence by all denomina- 
tions of Christians from mutual insults. At the same 
time, it is somewhat revolting to observe the indignation 
with which such offences were regarded by men of the 
most abandoned character. Thus, Armenteros, whoso 
name was synonymous with government swindling, 
who had been rolling up money year after year, by’’ 
peculations, auctioneering of high posts in church and 
state, bribes, and all kinds of picking and stealing, 
could not contain his horror as he referred to wafers 
eaten by parrots, or ‘ toasted on forks,’ 3 by renegade 
priests ; and poured out Ills emotions on the subject 
into the faithful bosom of Antonio Perez, the man with 
whose debaucheries, political villainies, and deliberate 
murders all Europe was to ring. 

No doubt there were many individuals in the con- 
federacy for whom it was reserved to render honourable 
servico in the national cause. The names of Louis of 
Nassau, Marnix of St. Aldegonde, Bernard de Merode, 
were to be written in golden letters in their country’s 
rolls ; but at this moment they were impatient, in* 

1 Unpublished letter, 13th September, Marpnrct of Parma to 
rhilip II. Brussels Archives MS. — Tho Duchess expressed prent 
repret that she was prohibited by the statutes of the order to which 
Do Hntnmcs wa3 a servant or otllcial, from arrestlnp nnd punlshinp 
him for his crimes. Her lepal advisers. Viplius, Assonlovlllc. and 
the rest, were to make new discoveries with repnrd to these privi- 
lcpes, when not servants merely, hut illustrious chevaliers of th" 
order were to he put to death. — Compare Correspondence de 
rhiiippe II.. 103. 

- I hid., 1. ‘172, 4S0, 4SI. 

3 ‘.tear en tin nsador.' — Correspondanee dc Philippe II., i, 4=0, 

4S1. Tomas Armenteros to Antonio Perez. 
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considerate, out of the control of Orange. Louis was 
anxious for the King to come from Spain with his army 
and for ‘ the bear dance to begin .’ 1 Brederode, noisy, 
brawling, and absurd as ever, was bringing ridicule 
upon the national cause by his buffoonery, and en- 
dangering the whole people by his inadequate yet 
rebellious exertions. 

Wbat course was the Prince of Orange to adopt V 
He could find no one to comprehend his views. Ho 
felt certain at the close of the year that the purpose 
of the government was fixed. He made no secret of 
his determination never to lend himeslf as an instru- 
ment for the contemplated subjugation of the people. 
He had repeatedly resigned all his offices. He was now 
determined that the resignation once for all should be 
accepted. If he used dissimulation, it was because 
Philip’s deception permitted no man to be frank. If 
tho sovereign constantly disavowed all hostilo purposes 
against his people, and manifested ektreme affection 
for the men whom he had already doomed to the 
scaffold, how could the Prince openly denounce him ? 
It was his duty to save his country and his friends from 
impending ruin. He preserved, therefore, an attitude 
of watchfulness. Philip, in the depth of his cabinet, 
was under a constant inspection by the sleepless Prince. 
The sovereign assured his sister that her apprehensions 
about their correspondence was groundless. He always 
locked up his papers, and took the key with him . 2 
Nevertheless, the key was taken out of his pocket and 
the papers read. Orange was accustomed to observe, 
that men of leisure might occupy themselves with 
philosophical pursuits and with tho secrets of nature, 
tmt that it was his business to study tho hearts of 
kings . 3 He knew the man and the woman with whom 
lie had to deal. We have seen enough of the policy 
secretly pursued by Philip and Margaret to appreciate 
the accuracy with which the Prince, groping as itwero 
in the dark, had judged the whole situation. Had Ins 

1 Archive* rt Com'ur'ondnnco. ii. 309. 

5 repj'ca*. Supplement, il. 512. * StrmJa. v. C3I. 
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friends taken his -warnings, they might have lived to 
render services against tyranny. Had he imitated 
their example of false loyalty, there would have been 
one additional victim, more illustrious than all the rest, 
and a whole country hopelessly enslaved. 

It is by keeping these considerations in view that we 
can explain his connexion with such a man as Bredc- 
rode. The enterprises of that noble, of Tholouso, and 
others, and the resistance of Valenciennes, could hardly 
have been prevented even by the opposition of the 
Prince. But why should he take the field against men 
who, however rashly or ineffectually, were endeavour- 
ing to oppose tyranny, when he knew himself already 
proscribed and doomed by the tyrant ? Such loyalty 
he left to Egmont. Till late in the autumn, he had still 
believed in the possibility of convolving the states- 
general, and of making preparations in Germany to 
enforce their decrees. 

The confederates and sectaries had boasted that they 
could easily raise an army of sixty 'thousand men 
within the provinces, 1 that twelve hundred thousand 
florins monthly would be furnished by tho rich mer- 
chants of Antwerp, 2 and that it was ridiculous to 
suppose that the German mercenaries enrolled by tho 
Duchess in Saxony, Hesse, and other Protestant 
'countries, would ever render serious assistance against 
the adherents of the reformed religion. 3 Without 
placing much confidence in such exaggerated state- 
ments, the Prince might well be justilied in believing 
himself strong enough, if backed by tho confederacy, 
by Egmont, and by his own boundless influence, both 
at Antwerp and in his own government, to sustain tho 

1 ‘ Mcsmca osent nuettns confcdercz ot seotatros mena*ser 

d'oser d'nrmes ct force centre mol Sc vnntnn« quo Ton fora 

venir cti nrmes contre moy clnquanle on soixnnte mil liomntos d« 
ccs pays cans les estrnw?icrs.’ — Unpublished letter of Marparet of 
Parma, heretofore cited. Brussels Archives MS. 

- ‘ Dipans avoir lea bourses d<\s marclmns d'Anvcr* qtil rn ce ca* 
leur furniront par mots plus do *11. mil florin*,’ etc., etc. — Jbltl 

1 ' Quo cn fait rie la rellitlon les dlt* Alemans le? favoriscront 
oires tju'ilz polrnl cn la poulde tie V. Mnt. ct ronsoquerwnent 
oseront plus tot barboulller quolque chose.' — Ibid. 
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constituted authorities of the nation even against a 
Spanish army, and to interpose with legitimate and 
irresistible strength between the insane tyrant and the 
country which he was preparing to crush. It was the 
opinion of the best-informed Catholics that, if Egmont 
should declare for the confederacy, he could take the 
field with sixty thousand men, and make himself 
master of the whole country at a blow. 1 In conjunction 
with Orange, the moral and physical force would have 
been invincible. 

It was therefore not Orange alone, but the Catholics 
and Protestants alike, the whole population of the 
country, and the Duchess Regent herself, who desired 
the -convocation of the estates. Notwithstanding 
Philip’s deliberate but secret determination never to 
assemble that body, although the hope was ever to be 
held out .that they should be convened, Margaret had 
been most importunate that her brother should permit 
the measure. ‘ There was less danger,’ she felt herself 
compelled to say, ‘ in assembling than in not assembling 
the states ; it was better to preserve the Catholic 
religion for a part of the country, than to lose it alto- 
gether.’ 2 ‘ The more it was delayed,’ she said, ‘ the 
more-ruinous and desperate became the public affairs. 
If the measure were postponed much longer, all 
Flanders, half Brabant, the whole of Holland, Zeland, 
Gueldres, Tournay, Lille, Mechlin, would be lost for 
ever, without a chance of ever restoring the ancient 
religion.’ 3 The country, in short, was * without faith, 
king, or law,’ 4 and nothing worse could be apprehended 
from any deliberation of the states-general. , These 
being the opinions of the Duchess, and according to her 
statement those of nearly all the good Catholics in the 


1 ‘ Voua l’eussiez veu marcher en campaigns avec une arm6e de 
60,000 hommes et avoir reduict en sa puissance la ville de Bruxelles 

par un exploit soudain se fust aisement emparfi de la princi- 

.paultfe du Bays Bas,’ etc., etc. — Pontus Payen MS. 

* ‘ C’est moins mal les assembler que point assembler,’ etc., etc. 
— Unpublished letter of Duchess of Parma. 

* Ibid. 

* • Estant quasi tout le pays sans foy, roy et lov, et le peu que 
demeure entier s’en va joumeilement empirant.’ — Ibid. 
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country, it could hardly seem astonishing or treasonable 
that the Prince should also be in favour of the measure. 

As the Duchess grew stronger, however, and as the 
people, aghast at the fate of Toumay and Valenciennes 
began to lose courage, she saw less reason for assembling 
the states. Orange, on the other hand, completely 
deserted by Egmont and Horn, and having little con- 
fidence in the characters of the ex-confederates, re- 
mained comparatively quiescent but watchful. 

At the close of the year, an important pamphlet 1 
from his hand was circulated, in which his views as to 
the necessity of allowing some degree of religious free- 
dom were urged upon the royal government with his 
usual sagacity of thought, moderation of language, 
and modesty in tone. The man who had held the most 
important civil and military offices in the country 
almost from boyhood, and who was looked up to bj' 
friend and foe as the most important personage in the 
three millions of its inhabitants,, apologized for his 
‘ presumption ’ in coming forward publicly with his 
advice. ‘ I would not,’ he said, ‘ in matters of such 
importance, affect to bo wiser or to make greater 
pretensions than my age or experience warrants, yet 
seeing affairs in such perplexity, I will rather incur the 
. risk of being charged with forwardness than neglect 
that which I consider my duty.’ 2 

This, then, was the attitude of the principal per- 
sonages in the Netherlands, and the situation of affairs 
at the end of tho eventful year 1566, the last year of 
peace which the men then living or their children were 
t-o know. Tho government, weak at tho commence- 
ment, was strong at the close. The confederacy was 
broken and scattered. The Request, the beggar ban- 
quets, the public preaching, tho image-breaking, the 
Accord of August, had been followed by reaction. 
Toumay had accepted its garrison. Egmont, com- 
pletely obedient to tho crown, was compelling all the 

1 Archives ct Correspomlancc. H. 420-450. Compare Hopper. 
Kcc, ot Mem., 111. It is also civen In Hor. III. 131-133. 

* Archives c*. Corrcspomlancc. il. 430, 431. 
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cities of Elanders and Artois to receive soldiers suffi- 
cient to maintain implicit obedience, and to extinguish 
all heretical demonstrations, so that the Regent was at 
comparative- leisure to effect the reduction of Valen- 
ciennes. 

This ancient- city, in the province of Hainault, and 
on the frontier of France, had been founded by the 
Emperor Valentinian, from whom it had derived its 
name . 1 Originally established by him as a city of 
refuge, it had received the privilege of affording asylum 
to debtors, to outlaws, and even to murderers. This 
ancient right had been continued, under certain modi- 
fications, even till the period with which we are now 
occupied . 2 Never, however, according to the govern- 
ment, had the right of asylum, even in the wildest times, 
been sa abused by the city before. What were debtors, 
robbers, murderers, compared to heretics ? yet these 
worst enemies of their race swarmed in the rebellious 
city, practising even now the foulest rites of Calvin, 
and obeying those most pestilential of all preachers, 
Guido de Bray, and Peregrine de la Grange. The place 
was the hot-bed of heresy and sedition, and it seemed 
to be agreed, as by common accord, that the last 
struggle for what was called the new religion should 
take place beneath its walls . 3 

Pleasantly situated in a fertile valley, provided with 
very strong fortifications and very deep moats, Valen- 
ciennes, with the Scheld flowing through its centre 
and furnishing the means of laying the circumjacent 
meadows under water, was considered in those days 
almost impregnable . 1 The city was summoned, almost 
at the same time as Tournay, to accept a garrison. 
This demand of government was met by a peremptory 
refusal. Noircarmes, towards the middle of December, 
ordered the magistrates to send a deputation to confer 
with him at Conde. Pensionary Outreman accordingly 
repaired to that neighbouring city, accompanied by 

1 Guicciardini, 458, sqq. 2 Ibid. 

3 ' II sembloit que de la fortune de Valenciennes dependoit 

celle de toute la gneuserie.’ — Valenciennes MS. 

* Guicciardini, ubi sup. 
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some of his colleagues. 1 This committee was not un- 
favourable to the demands of government. The magis- 
tracies of the city, generally, were far from rebellious, 
but in the case of Valenciennes the real power at that 
moment was with the Calvinist consistory and the 
ministers. The deputies, after their return from 
Conde, summoned the leading members of the reformed 
religion, together with the preachers. It was urged 
that it was their duty forthwith to use their influence 
in favour of the demand made by the government 
upon the city. 2 

' May I grow mute as a fish !’ answered De la 
Grange, stoutly, * may the tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth, before I persuade my people to accept- a 
garrison of cruel mercenaries, by whom their rights of 
conscience are to be trampled upon !’ 3 

Councillor Outreman reasoned with the fiery 
minister, that if he and his colleague were afraid of their 
own lives, ample provision should be made with govern- 
ment for their departure under safe conduct. La 
Grange replied that he had no fears for himself, that 
the Lord would protect those who preached and those 
who believed in His holy word, but that He would not 
forgive them should they now bend their necks to His 
enemies.' 4 

It was soon very obvious that no arrangement could 
be made. The magistrates could exert no authority, 
the preachers were all-powerful, and the citizens, said a 
Catholic inhabitant of Valenciennes, 4 allowed them- 
selves to be led by their ministers like oxen.’ 6 Upon 
the 17tb December, 1 0(56, a proclamation was accord- 
ingly issued by* the Duchess Regent, declaring the city 
in a state of siege, and all its inhabitants rebels. 6 The 
crimes for which this penalty was denounced were 
elaborately set forth in the edict. Preaching according 
to the reformed religion had been permitted in two or 
three churches, the sacrament according to the Cal- 

1 Valenciennes MS. ; tl-M. 

* Ibid. I’ontu* Payen MS. ‘ IWrf. 

* Valenciennes MS. 

* The proclamation Is javen in Tt&r, til. 
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vinistic manner had been publicly administered, 
together with a renunciation by the communicants of 
their adhesion to the Catholic Church, and now a re- 
bellious refusal to receive the garrison sent to them by 
the Duchess had been added to the list of their iniqui- 
ties. For offences like these the Regent deemed it her 
duty to forbid all inhabitants of any city, village, or 
province of the Netherlands holding communication 
with Valenciennes, buying or selling with its inhabi- 
tants, or furnishing them with provisions, on pain of 
being considered accomplices in their rebellion, and as 
such of being executed with the halter . 1 

The city was now invested by Noircarmes with all 
the troops which could be spared. The confederates 
gave promises of assistance to the beleaguered citizens, 
Orange privately encouraged them to hold out in their 
legitimate refusal 2 ; Brederode and others busied them- 
selves with hostile demonstrations which were destined 
to remain barren ; but in the meantime the inhabitants 
had nothing to rely upon save their own stout hearts 
and arms. 

At first, the siege was sustained with a light heart. 
Frequent sallies were made, smart skirmishes were 
ventured, in which the Huguenots, on the testimony of 
a most bitter Catholic contemporary, conducted them- 
selves with the bravery of veteran troops, and as if they 
had done nothing all their lives but fight ; 3 forays 
were made upon the monasteries of the neighbourhood 
for the purpose of procuring supplies, and the broken 
statues of the dismantled churches were used to build a 
bridge across an arm of the river, which was called in 
derision the Bridge of Idols . 1 Noircarmes and the six 
officers under him, who were thought to be conducting 
their operations with languor, were christened the Seven 
Sleepers . 5 Gigantic spectacles, three feet in circum- 

1 Proclamation in Bor. ubi sup. 

• Correspon dance de Guillaume le Tacit., preface, cxlix.,' cl., notes. 

Sortoient joumellement aux escannouches combattans avec 
hardiesse et dexterity comme si toutte leur vie n’eussent faict aultre 
cliose que porter lea armes.’ — Pontus Payen MS. * Ibid. 

5 ' Les gueux les appelloient les sept dormans.’ — Valenciennes MS. 
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ference, were planted derisively upon the ramparts, 
in order that the artillery, which it was said that the 
papists of Arras were sending, might be seen, as soon as 
it should arrive. 1 Councillor Outreman, who had left 
the city before the siege, came into it again, on com- 
mission from Noircarmes. He was received with con- 
tempt, his proposals on behalf of the government were 
answered with outcries of fury ; he was pelted with 
stones, and was very glad to make his escape alive. 2 
The pulpits thundered with the valiant deeds of 
Joshua, Judas Maccabeus, and other Bible heroes. 3 
The miracles wrought in their behalf served to en- 
courage the enthusiasm of the people, while the move- 
ments making at various points in the neighbourhood 
encouraged a hope of a general rising throughout the 
country. 

Those hopes were destined to disappointment. 
There were large assemblages made, to be sure, at two 
points. Nearly three thousand sectaries had been 
collected at Lannov under Pierre Cornaille, who, having 
been a locksmith, and afterwards a Calvinist preacher, 
was now disposed to try his fortune as a general.'* His 
band was, however, disorderly. Rustics armed with 
pitchforks, young students and old soldiers out of 
employment, furnished with rusty matchlocks, pikes, 
and halberds, composed his force. 15 A company similar 
in character, and alrcadj’ amounting to some twelve 
hundred in number, was collecting at Watrelots. 0 It 
was hoped that an imposing array would soon be 
assembled, and that the two bands, making a junction, 
would then march to the relief of Valenciennes. It 
was boasted that in a very short time, thirty thousand 
men would be in the field. 7 There was even a fear of 
some such result felt by the Catholics. 

1 ' I!n nvolent flclicz nur tears ramparts do fort lonfruca piequ* ‘ 
ct au bout d’icellcs attache de fort pramles lunette* ninU-s tro‘‘ 
pied* on dimnetrp, ct quand on leur demandoit it quoy t-tlM *rr- 
valent, resirandaicnt joycuscmcnt quo c’ostolt jour dcscouvrir d- 
plus Ions 1‘nrtiilcric quo Ics papistas d’Arrns dcbvoicnt rnvolcr.' 
etc., etc. — Pontm Pay on MS. 

5 Vnlonelrnw-s MS. * Ibid. * IMJ. Pontes Payer) Ms 
» 1'ontm Payen MS. * Ibid. • Ibid, 
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It was then that Noircarmes and his ‘ seven 
sleepers ’ showed that they were awake. Early in 
January, 1567, that fierce soldier, among whose vices 
slothfulness was certainly never reckoned before or 
afterwards, fell upon the locksmith’s army at Lannoy 
while the Seigneur de Rassinghem attacked the force 
at Watrelots on the same day. 1 Noircarmes destroyed 
half his enemies at the very first charge. The ill- 
assorted rabble fell asunder at once. The preacher 
fought well, but his undisciplined horse fled at the first 
sight of the enemy. Those who carried arquebuses 
threw them down without a single discharge, that they 
might run the faster. At least a thousand were soon 
stretched dead upon the field ; others were hunted into 
the river. Twenty-six hundred, according to the 
Catholic accounts, were exterminated in an hour. 2 

Rassinghem, on his part, with five or six hundred 
regulars, attacked Teriel’s force, numbering at least 
twice as many. Half of these were soon cut to pieces 
and put to flight. Six hundred, however, who had seen 
some service, took refuge in the cemetery of Watrelots. 
Here, from behind the stone wall of the enclosure, 
they sustained the attack of the Catholics with some. 
spirit. 3 The repose of the dead in the quiet country 
churchyard was disturbed by the uproar of a most 
sanguinary conflict. The temporary fort was soon 
carried, and the Huguenots retreated into the church. 
A rattling arquebusade was poured in upon them as 
they struggled in the narrow doorway. 4 At least four 
hundred corpses were soon strewn among the ancient 
graves. The rest were hunted ihto the church and 
from the church into the belfry. A fire was then made 
in the steeple, and kept up till all were roasted or suffo- 
cated. 6 Not a man escaped. 

This was the issue in the first stricken field in the 
Netherlands, for the cause of religious liberty. It must 


1 Pontus Payen MS. Valenciennes MS. Compare Hoold, iii 125- 
Strada, vi. 256, 257. Vit. Viglii, 49. ’ 

* Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., iii. 7, 8. Compare Strada. 
ubi sup. ; Hoofd, ubi sup. ; Pontus Payen MS. 

3 Pontus Payen MS. * Ibid. 


5 Ibid. 
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ference, were planted derisively upon the ramparts, 
in order that the artillery, which it was said that the 
papists of Arras were sending, might be seen, as soon as 
it should arrive. 1 Councillor Outreman, who had left 
the city before the siege, came into it again, on com- 
mission from Noircarmes. He was received with con- 
tempt, his proposals on behalf of the government were 
answered with outcries of fury ; he was pelted with 
stones, and was very glad to make his escape alive. 2 
The pulpits thundered with the valiant deeds of 
Joshua, Judas Maccabeus, and other Bible heroes. 3 
The miracles wrought in their behalf served to en- 
courage the enthusiasm of the people, while the move- 
ments making at various points in the neighbourhood 
encouraged a hope of a general rising throughout the 
country. 

Those hopes were destined to disappointment. 
There were large assemblages made, to be sure, at two 
points. Nearly three thousand sectaries had been 
collected at Lannoy under Pierre Cornaillc, who, having 
been a locksmith, and afterwards a Calvinist preacher, 
was now disposed to try his fortune as a general.' 1 His 
band was, however, disorderly. Rustics armed with 
pitchforks, young students and old soldiers out of 
employment, furnished with rusty matchlocks, pikes, 
and halberds, composed his force.® A company similar 
in character, and already amounting to some twelve 
hundred in number, was collecting at Watrelots.® It 
was hoped that an imposing array would soon be 
assembled, and that the two bands, making a junction, 
would then march to the relief of Valenciennes. It 
was boasted that in a very short time, thirty thousand 
men would be in the field. 7 There was even a fear of 
some such result felt by the Catholics. 

1 ‘ Ik nvolent tidier, stir lmr» rampart* dc fort longues picqurs 
ft nti bout d'icellca attach? de fort granites lunette.* ntntra trois 
pleii« cn dinmetro. ct qua ml on leur denmmtott h qtioy flies per- 
vntent, respondatent joyeusem<-nt que c’esioit pour di-*etmvrir d" 
plus long 1’nrttlU rte quo le* papistes d'Arras debvoienl envoler.’ 
etc., etr. — Pontu* Payen MS. , 

1 Valenciennes MS. * Ibid, * Ibid. Pontu* I’aveu MS 

« Pont u» Payen MS. * Ibid. ■ Ibid. 
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It 'was then that Noircarmes and his ‘ seven 
sleepers ’ showed that they were awake. Early in 
January, 1567, that fierce soldier, among whoso vices 
slothfulness was certainly never reckoned before or 
afterwards, fell upon the locksmith’s army at Lannoy 
while the Seigneur de Rassinghem attacked the force 
at Watrelots on the same day. 1 Noircarmes destroyed 
half his enemies at the very first charge. The ill- 
assorted rabble fell asunder at once. The preacher 
fought well, but his undisciplined horse fled at the first 
sight of the enemy. Those who carried arquebuses 
threw them down without a single discharge, that they 
might mn the faster. At least a thousand were soon 
stretched dead upon the field ; others were hunted into 
the river. Twenty-six hundred, according to the 
Catholic accounts, were exterminated in an hour. 2 

Rassinghem, on his part, with five or six hundred 
regulars, attacked Teriel’s force, numbering at least 
twice as many. Half of these -were soon cut to pieces 
and put to flight. Six hundred, however, who had seen 
some service, took refuge in the cemetery of Watrelots. 
Here, from behind the stone wall of the enclosure, 
they sustained the attack of the Catholics with some 
spirit. 3 The repose of the dead in the quiet country 
churchyard was disturbed by the uproar of a most 
sanguinary conflict. The temporary fort was soon 
carried, and the Huguenots retreated into the church. 
A rattling arquebusade was poured in upon them as 
they struggled in the narrow doorway. 4 At least four 
hundred corpses were soon strewn among the ancient 
graves. The rest were hunted ihto the church and 
from the church into the belfry. A fire was then made 
in the steeple, and kept up till all were roasted or suffo- 
cated. 6 Not a man escaped. 

This was the issue in the first stricken field in the 
' Netherlands, for the cause of religious liberty. It must 

1 Pontus Payen MS. Valenciennes MS. Compare Hoofd.iii 125 - 

Strada, vi. 256, 257. Vit. VigUi, 49. ’ 

2 Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., in. 7, 8. Compare Strada, 
ubi sup. ; Hoofd, ubi sup. ; Pontus Payen MS. 

3 Pontus Payen MS: 4 Ibid. 


5 Ibid. 
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be confessed that it was not very encouraging to the 
lovers of freedom. The partisans of government were 
elated in proportion to the apprehension which had 
been felt for the result of this rising in the Walloon 
country. ‘ These good hypocrites,’ wrote a corre- 
spondent of Orange, ‘are lifting up their heads like so 
many dromedaries. They are becoming unmanage- 
able with pride.’ 1 The Duke of Aerschot and Count 
Meghem gave great banquets in Brussels, where all 
the good chevaliers drank deep in honour of the victory, 
and to the health of his Majesty and Madame. * I 
saw Berlaymont just go by the window,’ wrote 
Schwartz to the Prince. * He was coming from 
Aerschot’s dinner with a face as red as tho Cardinal’s 
new hat.’ 2 

On the other hand, the citizens of Valenciennes were 
depressed in equal measure with the exultation of their 
antagonists. There was no more talk of seven sleepers 
now, no more lunettes stuck upon lances, to spy tho 
coming forces of the enemy. It was felt that the 
government was wide awake, and that the city would 
soon see the impending horrors without telescopes. 
The siege was pressed more closely. Noircarmes took 
up a commanding position at Saint Arrnand, l) 3 r which 
ho was enabled to cut of! all communication between 
tho city and the surrounding country. All tho villages 
in the neighbourhood were pillaged ; all the fields laid 
waste. All the infamies which an insolent soldiery 
can inflict upon helpless peasantry were daily enacted. 
Men and women who attempted* anj T communication 
with the city were murdered in cold blood by hundreds. 3 
The villages were plundered of their miserable posses- 
sions, children wero stripped naked in tho midst of 
winter for tho sake of tho rags which covered them ; 
matrons and virgins were sold at public auction by the 

i ' HaulecDt pour I'hem* la t«te com mo trotnnwtoln*, ft r>« 
font quaey plus trnictnblei dVwuieil.' — Archive rt 
(l.intv. Hi. 13. 

’ 0 . 

* Kcmmutranec nibtrr'wd liv tb r inhabitant' of Vnlencicnn-* 
to the Kuiylits of tho fleece. — 5 <*. nputl IJor, iii. tr.r.-l it. 
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top of drum ;* sick and wounded wretches were burned 
over slow fires, to afford amusement to the soldiers . 3 
In brief, the whole unmitigated curse which military 
power inflamed by religious bigotry can embody, 
had descended upon the heads of these unfortunate 
provincials who had dared to worship God in Christian 
churches without a Roman ritual. 

Meantime the city maintained a stout heart still. 
The whole population were arranged under different 
banners. The rich and poor alike took arms to defend 
the walls which sheltered them . 3 The town paupers 
were enrolled in three companies, which boro the sig- 
nificant title of the 1 Tous-nuds ’ or the ‘Stnrk-nukeds ,’ 4 
nnd many was the fierce conflict delivered outside the 
gates by men, who, in the words of a Catholic then in 
the city, might rather be t aken for ‘ experienced 
veterans than for burghers and artisans .’ 15 At the 
same time, to the honour of Valenciennes, it must be 
stated, upon the same incontestable authority, that 
not a Catholic in the city was injured or insulted. The 
priests who had remained there wero not allowed to 
fay mass, but they never met with on opprobrious 
word or look from the people . 0 

The inhabitants of the city called upon the confede- 
rates for assistance. They also issued an address to 
the Knights of the Fleece ; 7 a paper which narrated the 
story of their wrongs in pathetic and startling language. 
They appealed to those puissant and illustrious cheva- 
liers to prevent the perpetration of the great wrong 
which was now impending over so many innocent heads. 
"Wait not,’ they said, ‘till the thunderbolt has fallen, till 
the deluge has overwhelmed us, till the fires already 

1 Remonstrance addressed by the inhabitants of Valenciennes 
to the Knights of the Fleece. — § 0, apud Bor, iii. 130-141. 

j Ibid. 3 Valenciennes MS. * Ibid. 

5 ‘ Qu’on cut prie tous pour de vieux routiers et soldats experi- 
®cntes, et non pas pour des bourgeois et artisans dc prime abord.’ 
"Ibid. 

v ' ' Si ne recucrcnt ils toutes fois aucuncs injures ny faschcrio 
e Xcept<5 qu’on leur defendit de dire la messe, laquello lo bon Prflat 

S. Jean disoit secrettement en sa chambrc pour sa consolation.’ 
"Ibid. 7 Ante, p. 42. 

von. n. 
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blazing have laid the land in coal and ashes, till no other 
course be possible, but to abandon the country in its 
desolation to foreign barbarity. Let the cause of the 
oppressed come to your ears. So shall your conscience 
become a shield of iron ; so shall the happiness of a -whole 
country -witness before the angels, of your truth to Ids 
Majesty, in the cause of his true grandeur and glory.’ 1 

These stirring appeals to an order of which Philip 
was chief, Viglius chancellor, Egmont, Mnnsfeld, 
Aerschot, Berlaymont, and others, chevaliers, were 
not likely to produce much effect. The city could rely 
upon no assistance in those high quarters. 

Meantime, however, the bold Brcdcrode was attempt- 
ing a very extensive diversion, which, if successful, 
would have 6aved Valenciennes and the whole country 
beside. That eccentric personage, during the autumn 
and winter, had been creating disturbances in various 
parts of the country. Wherever he happened to be 
established, there came from the windows of his apart- 
ments a sound of revelry and uproar. Suspicious 
characters in various costumes thronged his door and 
dogged his footsteps. 2 At the same time the authorities 
felt themselves obliged to treat him with respect. At 
Horn he had entertained many of the lending citizens 
at a great banquet. The health of the beggars hud 
been drunk in mighty potations, and their shibboleth 
had resounded through the house. In the midst of 
the festivities, Brcderode had suspended a beggar’s 
medal around the neck of the burgomaster, who had 
consented to be Ins guest upon that occasion, but who 
had no intention of enrolling himself in the fraternities 
of actual or political mendicants. The excellent magis- 
trate, however, was near becoming a member of both. 
The emblem by which he bad been conspicuously 
adorned proved very embarrassing to him upon his 
recovery from the effects of his orgies with the ' great 
beggar,’ and he was subsequently punished for his 
imprudence by the confiscation of half his property. 3 

1 Jlf-monf trance. oic.. tibl nup. ’ Bor. 111. It", us, 

• Vclln* Hoorn, bl. SOS; riwil by Wrwetmr, vl. !(•!). 
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Early in January, Brederode had stationed himself 
in his city of Viane. There, in virtue of his seignorial 
rights, he had removed all statues and other popish 
emblems from the churches, performing the operation, 
however, with much quietness and decorum. He had 
also collected many disorderly men-at-arms in this 
city, and had strengthened its fortifications, to resist, 
as he said, the threatened attacks of Duke Eric of Bruns- 
wick and his German mercenaries . 1 A printing-press 
was established in the place, whence satirical pamph- 
lets, hymn books, and other pestiferous productions, 
were constantly issuing to the annoyance of govern- 
ment . 2 Many lawless and uproarious individuals 
enjoyed the Count/ s hospitality. All the dregs and 
filth of the provinces, according to Dr. Viglius, were 
accumulated at Viane as in a cesspool . 3 Along the 
placid banks of the Lech, on which river the city 
stands, the ‘ hydra of rebellion ’ 4 lay ever coiled and 
threatening. 

Brederode was supposed to be revolving vast 
schemes, both political and military, and Margaret of 
Parma was kept in continual apprehension by the 
bravado of this very noisy conspirator. She called 
upon William of Orange, as usual, for assistance. The 
Prince, however, was very ill-disposed to come to her 
relief. An extreme disgust for the policy of the govern- 
ment already began to characterize his public language. 
In the autumn and winter he had done all that man 
could do for the safety of the monarch’s crown, and 
•for the people’s happiness. His services in Antwerp 
have been recorded. As soon as he could tear himself 
from that city, where the magistrates and all classes of 
citizens clung to him as to their only saviour, he had 
hastened to tranquillize the provinces of Holland, 
Zeland, and Utrecht. He had made arrangements in 
the principal cities there upon the same basis which 
he had adopted in Antwerp, and to which Margaret 

1 Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 255-257. Compare 
Bor, iii. 147, 148 ; Bentivoglio, iii. 46. 

2 Bor.ubisup. Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 328-331. 

3 Vigl. ad J. Hopperum, 418-424. * Ibid., 425. 
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had consented in August. It was quite out of the ques- 
tion to establish order without permitting the re- 
formers, who constituted much the larger portion of 
the population, to have liberty of religious exercises 
at some places, not consecrated, within the cities. 

At Amsterdam, for instance, as he informed the 
Duchess, there were swarms of unlearned, barbarous 
people, mariners and the like, 1 who could by no means 
perceive the propriety of doing their preaching in the 
open country, seeing that the open country, at that 
season, was quite under water. 2 Margaret’s gracious 
suggestion that, perhaps, something might be done 
with boats, was also considered inadmissible. ‘ I know 
not,’ said Orange, * who could have advised your 
Highness to make such a proposition.’ 3 Ho informed 
her, likewise, that the barbarous mariners had a clear 
right to their preaching, for the custom had already 
been established previously to the August treaty, a 
place called the ‘ Lastadge,’ among the wharves. ' In 
the name of God, then,’ wrote Margaret, * let them 
continue to preach in the Lastadge.’ 4 This being all 
the barbarians wanted, an Accord, with the full consent 
of tho Regent, was drawn up at Amsterdam and the 
other northern cities. The Catholics kept churches 
and cathedrals, but in the winter season, the greater 
part of the population obtained permission to worshij 
God upon dry land, in warehouses and dock-yards. 

Within a very few weeks, howover, the whole arrange- 
ment was coolly cancelled by the Duchess, her per- 
mission revoked, and peremptory prohibition of all 
preaching within or without the walls proclaimed. 5 
The government was growing stronger. Had not 
Noirearmcs and Rassinghem cut to pieces three or 
four thousand of these sectaries marching to battle 
under parsons, locksmiths, and similar chieftains 1 
Were not all lovom of good government * erecting their 
heads like dromedaries Y 

1 Corrr-tpon'I.nnre dr ftuiU.atim- )e II. C-*C. CM — • \|aren- 

til’-c <-f er-ns inrtos-tr. tmb.-wrv* 5 Ibid. * Ibtd. 

* ‘ ,«u r.mn dr Pica mi'll* tiyrnt Purs tircwhn mi dpt 
— P'id.. a -’or,. ‘ n,id., it. sM-nsu, 
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It may easily be comprehended that the Prince conld 
not with complacency permit himself to be thus per- 
petually stultified by a weak, false, and imperious 
woman. She had repeatedly called upon him when 
she was appalled at the tempest and sinking in the 
ocean ; and she had as constantly disavowed his deeds 
and reviled his character when she felt herself in safety 
again. He had tranquillized the old Batavian pro- 
vinces, where the old Batavian spirit still lingered, 
by his personal influence and his unwearied exertions. 
Men of all ranks and religions were grateful for his 
labours. The Reformers had not gained much, but 
they were satisfied. The Catholics retained their 
churches, their property, their consideration. The 
states of Holland had voted him fifty thousand florins, 1 
as an acknowledgment of his efforts in restoring peace. 
He had refused the present. He was in debt, pressed 
for money, but he did not choose, as he informed Philip, 
‘ that men should think his actions governed by motives 
of avarice or particular interest, instead of the true 
affection which he bore to his Majesty’s service and the 
good of the country .' 2 Nevertheless, his back was hardly 
turned before all his -work was undone by the Regent. 

A new and important stop on the part of the govern- 
ment had now placed him' in an attitude of almost 
avowed rebellion. All functionaries, from governors 
of provinces down to subalterns in the army, were 
required to take a new oath of allegiance, 1 novum et 
liactenus inusitatum rcligionis juramentum,’ 3 as the 
Prince characterized it, which was, ho said, quite equal 
to the inquisition. Every man who bore his Majesty’s 
commission was ordered solemnly to pledge himself to 
obey the orders of government, everywhere, and against 
every person, without limitation or restriction. 4 Count 
Mansfcld, now ‘ factotum at Brussels,’ 5 had taken the 


1 Tlor, Hi. 147. Hoofd. iv. 129. 

5 Corrcspondnnco dc Guillaume 1c Tacit., Hi. SCO-305. 

* Archives ct CorTespondnnco, iii. 29. 

* Grocn v. 1’rinst,. Archive?, etc., iii. 2G-31. Correspomlnnco 
dc Guillaume lc Tacit., II. 312, 313, 317-321, 410-418. 

1 Expression oi Oran up. Archives ct Correspondanee, iii. 40. 
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which must have seemed to him superfluous, if not 
puerile. He probably regarded the matter with in- 
difference. Brederode, however, who was fond of 
making demonstrations, and thought himself endowed 
with a genius for such work, wrote to the Regent for 
letters of safe conduct that he might come to Brussels 
with his petition. The passports were contemptuously 
refused. He then came to Antwerp, from which’ city 
he forwarded the document to Brussels in a letter. 

By this new Request, the exercise of the reformed 
religion was claimed as a right, while the Duchess 
was summoned to disband the forces which she had 
been collecting, and to maintain in good faith the 
’‘•August’ treaty. 1 These claims were somewhat 
bolder than those of the previous April, although the 
liberal party was much weaker and the confederacy 
entirely disbanded. Brederode, no doubt, thought 
it good generalship to throw the last loaf of bread into 
the enemy’s camp bofore the city should surrender. 
His haughty tone was at once taken down by Mar- 
garet of Parma. * She wondered, 1 she said, ‘ what 
manner of nobles these were, who, after requesting, 
a year before, to be saved only from the inquisition, 
now presumed to talk about preaching in the cities. 
The concessions of August had always been odious, 
and were now cancelled. * As for you and your 
accomplices,’ she continued to tho Count, ‘ you* will 
do well to go to your homes at once without meddling 
with public affairs, for, in case of disobedience, I shall 
deal with you as I shall deem expedient. 3 

Brederode, not easily abashed, disregarded the advice, 
and continued in Antwerp. Here, accepting tho answer 
of the Regent as a formal declaration of hostilities, lie 
busied himself in levying troops in and about the city. 3 

Orange had returned to Antwerp early in February. 
During his absence, Hoogstraaten had noted os governor 
at the instance of the Pnnre and of the Regent. During 

1 Com-M'ondntire ilr Gnlflanm** It* Tnrit.. II. 401, anti. Jior, 

Ui 240*151 
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the winter that nobleman, who was young and fiery, 
had carried matters with a high hand, whenever there 
had been the least attempt at sedition. Liberal in 
principles, and the devoted friend of Orange, he was 
disposed, however, to prove that the champions of 
religious liberty were not the patrons of sedition. A 
riot occurring in the cathedral where a violent mob 
were engaged in defacing whatever was left to deface 
in that church, and in heaping insults on the papists 
at their worship, the little Count, who, says a Catholic 
contemporary, ‘ had the courage of a lion,’ dashed in 
among them, sword in hand, killed three upon the 
spot, and, aided by his followers, succeeded in slaying, 
wounding, Or capturing all the rest. 1 He had also 
tracked the ringleader of the tumult to his lodging, 
where he had caused him to be arrested at midnight, 
and hanged at once in his shirt without any form of 
trial. 2 Such rapid proceedings little resembled the 
calm and judicious moderation of Orange upon all 
occasions, but they certainly might have sufficed to 
convince Philip that all antagonists of the inquisition 
were not heretics and outlaws. Upon the arrival of 
the Prince in Antwerp, it was considered advisable 
that Hoogstraaten should remain associated with him 
in the temporary government of the city. 3 

During the month of February, Brederode remained 
in Antwerp, secretly enrolling troops. It was prob- 
ably his intention — if so desultory and irresponsible 
an individual could be said to have an intention — to 


make an attempt upon the Island of Walcheren. If 
such important cities as Flushing and Middelburg 
could be gained, he thought it possible to prevent the 
armed invasion now soon expected from Spain. Orange 
had sent an officer to those cities, who was to recon- 
noitre their condition, and to advise them against 
receiving a garrison from government without his 
authority. 4 So far he connived at Brederode’s pro- 


1 Pontua Payen MS. - Ibid. * Bor, iii. 153. 

4 Gachard, Preface to Correapondance de Guillaume le Tacit 
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ceedings, as he had a perfect right to do, for Wal- 
clieren was within what had been the Prince’s govern- 
ment, and he had no disposition that these cities should 
share the fate of Toumaj, Valenciennes, Bois le Due, 
and other towns which had already passed or were 
passing under the spears of foreign mercenaries. 

It is also probable that he did not take any special 
pains to check the enrolments of Brederode. The 
peace of Antwerp was not endangered, and to the 
preservation of that city the Prince seemed now to 
limit himself. He was hereditary burgrave of Antwerp, 
but officer of Philip’s never more. Despite the shrill 
demands of Duchess Margaret, therefore, the Prince 
did not take very active measures by which the crown 
of Philip might be secured. He, perhaps, looked upon 
the struggle almost with indifference. Nevertheless, 
he issued a formal proclamation by which the Count’s 
enlistments were forbidden. Van der Aa, a gentle- 
man who had been active in mnldng these levies, 
was compelled to leave the city. 1 Brederode was 
already gone to the north to busy himself with further 
enrolments. 2 

In the meantime there had been much alarm in 
Brussels. Egmont, who omitted no opportunity of 
manifesting his loyalty, offered to throw himself at 
once into the Isle of Walchcren, for the purpose of 
dislodging any rebels who might have effected an 
entrance. 3 He collected accordingly seven or eight 
hundred Walloon veterans, at hi* disposal in Flanders, 
in the little port of Sas de Ghent, prepared at once to 
execute his intention, ‘ worthy,' says a Catholic writer, 

‘ of his well-known courage and magnanimity.’* The 
Duchess expressed gratitude for the Count’s devotion 
and loyalty, hut his services in the sequel proved un- 
neoes u nry. The rebels several boat-loads of whom 
had been cruising about in the neighliourhood of 
Flushing during the early part of .March, had been 
refused admittance into any of the ports on the 
island. They therefore sailed up the Srhchl, and 
* Bor, tit « list t. * retain i’.iyt r. JtS * TW-t 
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landed at a little village called Ostrawell, at the 
distance of somewhat more than a mile from Antwerp . 1 

The commander of the expedition was Marnix of 
Tholouse, brother to Marnix of Saint Aldegonde. 
This young nobleman, who had left college to fight 
for the cause of religious liberty, was possessed of fine 
talents and accomplishments . 2 Like his illustrious 
brother, he was already a sincere convert to the doc- 
trines of the reformed Church . 3 He had nothing, 
however, but courage to recommend him as a leader 
in a military expedition. He was a mere boy, utterly 
without experience in the field . 4 His troops were 
raw levies, vagabonds, and outlaws. 

Such as it was, however, his army was soon posted 
at Ostrawell in a convenient position, and with con- 
siderable judgement. He had the Scheld and its dykes 
in his rear, on his right and left the dykes and the 
village. In front he threw up a breastwork and sunk 
a trench . 6 Here then was set up the standard of re- 
bellion, and hither flocked daily many malcontents 
from the country round. Within a few days three 
thousand men were in his camp. On the other hand, 
Brederode was busy in Holland, and boasted of taking 
the field ere long with six thousand soldiers at the 
very least. Together they would march to the relief 
of Valenciennes, and dictate peace in Brussels . 6 

It was obvious that tins matter could not be allowed 
to go on. 'The Duchess, with some trepidation, 
accepted the offer made by Philip de Lannoy, Seigneur 
de Beauvoir, commander of her bodyguard in Brussels, 
to destroy tins nest of rebels without delay . 7 Half 
the whole number of these soldiers was placed at his 
disposition, and Egmont supplied De Beauvoir with 
four hundred of his veteran Walloons . 8 

With a force' numbering only eight hundred, but 
all picked men, the intrepid officer undertook his 
enterprise with great dispatch and secrecy.' Upon 

1 Bor, Hi. 15G. Hoofd, iii. 120. Meteren, ii. 45. 

2 Pontus Payen MS. 3 Ibid. ■ * ibid. 

5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. i Ibid, 3 Ibid. 
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the 12th March, the -whole troop was sent off in small 
parties, to avoid suspicion, and armed only with sword 
and dagger. Their helmets, bucklers, arquebuses, 
corselets, spears, standards and drums, were delivered 
to their officers, by whom they were conveyed noise- 
lessly to the place of rendezvous. 1 Before daybreak 
upon the following morning, De Beauvoir met his 
soldiers at the abbey of Saint Bernard, within a 
league of Antwerp. Here he gavo them their arms, 
supplied them with refreshments, and made them a 
brief speech. 2 He instructed them that they were to 
advance, with furled banners and without beat of 
drum, till within sight of the enemy, that the foremost 
section was to deliver its fire, retreat to the rear and 
load, to be followed by the next, which was to do the 
same, and above all, that not an arquebus should ho 
discharged till the faces of the enemy could be dis- 
tinguished. 3 

The troop started. After a few minutes’ march 
they were in full sight of OstrawclI. They then dis- 
played their flags and advanced upon the fort with 
loud huzzas. Tliolouse was as much taken by sur- 
prise as if they had suddenly emerged from the bowels 
of the earth. 4 He had been informed that the govern- 
ment at Brussels was in extreme trepidation. Wien 
ho first heard the advancing trumpets and sudden 
shouts, he thought it a detachment of Brederode’s 
promised force. Tho cross on the banners 5 soon un- 
deceived him. Nevertheless. ‘ like a bravo and 
generous young gentleman as he was,’ 8 he lost no time 
in drawing up his men for action, implored them to 
defend their breastworks, which were impregnable 
against so small a force, and instructed them to wait 
patiently with their (ire, till the enemy were near 
enough to be marked. 

' Ponte* Payee MS. — Compare (ineJiarU, PrHare to fiullhitro* 

In Tnnt-, li„ cxxiv.-oxxx. Pm»*ut Pnyn MS. 

3 Uml. — Compare the loiter* at Do iu.onolr. putijuhi-.) }>y 
M. tiaoliard. Pr-faro. He. oM *ttp. 
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These orders were disobeyed. The * young scholar,’ 
as De Beauvoir had designated him, had no power to 
infuse his own spirit into his rabble rout of followers. 
They were already panic-struck by the. unexpected 
appearance of the enemy. The Catholics came on 
with the coolness of veterans, taking as deliberate aim 
as if it had been they, not their enemies, who were 
behind breastworks. The troops of Tholouse fired 
wildly, precipitately, quite over the heads of the 
assailants. Many of the defenders were slain as fast, 
as they showed themselves above their bulwarks. 
The ditch was crossed, the breastwork carried at a 
single determined charge. The rebels made little 
resistance, but fled as soon as the enemy entered their 
fort. It was a hunt, not a battle. Hundreds were 
stretched dead in the camp ; hundreds were driven 
into the Scheld ; six or eight hundred took refuge in 
a farmhouse ; but De Beauvoir’s men set fire to the 
building, and every rebel who had entered it was 
burned alive or shot. No quarter was given. Hardly 
a man of the three thousand who had held the fort, 
escaped. The body of Tholouse was cut into a hun- 
dred pieces. 1 The Seigneur de Beauvoir had reason,, 
in the brief letter which gave an account of this ex- 
ploit, to assure her Highness that there were ‘some- 
very valiant fellows in his little troop.’ Certainly 
they had accomplished the enterprise entrusted to- 
them with promptness, neatness, and entire success. 
Of the great rebellious gathering, which every day 
had seemed to grow more formidable, not a vestige- 
was left. 2 

This bloody drama had been enacted in full sight, 
of Antwerp. The fight had lasted from daybreak 
till ten o’clock in the forenoon, during the whole of' 
which period the city ramparts looking towards- 
Ostrawell, the roofs of houses, the towers of churches 

1 ' Le S', de Tholouze qui at est6 ha eh 6 en cent pieces, non ohstant 
l’o£tre de deux mil escus qu’il faisoit pour ranson,’ etc. — Letter of- 
De Beauvoir in Gachard, ubi sup. 

.. 2 Gachard, Preface, ubi sup. Pontus PayenMS. — Compare Bor, 
ni. 157. Meteren, f. 45. Strada, vi. 250, 251. 
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had been swarming with eager spectators. The sound 
of drum and trumpet, the rattle of musketry, the 
shouts of victory, the despairing cries of the van- 
quished, were heard by thousands who deeply sympa- 
thized with the rebels thus enduring so sanguinary a 
chastisement. 1 In Antwerp there were forty thousand 
people opposed to the Church of Rome. 2 Of this 
number the greater proportion were Calvinists, and 
of these Calvinists there were thousands looking down 
from the battlements upon the disastrous light. 

The excitement soon became uncontrollable. Before 
ten o’clock vast numbers of sectaries came pouring 
towards the Red Gate, which afforded the readiest 
egress to the scene of action ; the drawbridge of the 
Ostrawell Gate having been destroyed the night boforo 
by command of Orange. 3 They came from every 
street and alley of the city. Some were armed with 
lance, pike, or arquebus ; somo boro sledge-hammers ; 
others had the partisans, battle-axes, and huge two- 
handed swords of the previous century 4 ; all were 
determined upon issuing forth to the rescue of their 
friends in the fields outside the town. The wife of 
Tholouse, not vet aware of her husband’s death, 
although his defeat was obvious, flew from street to 
street, calling upon the Calvinists to save or to avenge 
their perishing brethren. 5 

A terrible tumult prevailed. Ten thousand men 
were already up and in arms. It was then that the 
Prince of Orange, who was sometimes described by 
his enemies ns timid and pusillanimous by nature, 
showed the mettle he was made of. His sense of duty 
no longer bade him defend the crown of Philip — which 
thenceforth was to be entrusted to the hirelings of 
the inquisition — but the vast population of Antwerp, 
the women, the children, and the enormous wealth of 
the richest city in the world, lmd been confided to his 
care, and ho had accepted the responsibility. Mounting 

1 Strata. Per. Mt-U-mt. iiM sue, 

1 Is'.u-r of Sir T. OresMam In tiurron. II. 1D5. 
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Ills horse, he made his appearance instantly at the Red 
Gate, before as formidable a mob as man has ever 
faced. 1 He came there almost alone, without guards. 
Hoogstraaten arrived soon afterwards with the same 
intention. The Prince was received with howls of 
execration. A thousand hoarse voices called him 
the Pope’s servant, minister of Antichrist, and lavished 
upon him many more epithets of the same nature. 2 
Elis life was in imminent danger. A furious clothier 
levelled an arquebus full at his breast. * Die, trea- 
cherous villain !’ he cried ; ' thou who art the cause 
that our brethren have perished thus miserably in 
yonder field.’ 3 The loaded weapon was struck aiVay 
by another hand in the crowd, while the Prince, neither 
daunted by the ferocious demonstrations against his 
life, nor enraged by the virulent abuse to which ho was 
subjected, continued tranquilly, earnestly, imperatively 
to address the crowd. William of Orange had that in 
his face and tongue 1 which men willingly call master 
— authority.’ With what other talisman could ho, 
without violence and without soldiers, have quelled 
even for a moment ten thousand furious Calvinists, 
armed, enraged against his person, and thirsting for 
vengeance on Catholics 1 The postern of the Red 
Gate had already been broken through before Orange 
and his colleague, Hoogstraaten, had arrived. The 
most excited of the Calvinists were preparing to rush 
forth upon the enemy at Ostrawell. The Prince, after 
he had gained the ear of the multitude, urged that 
the battle was now over, that the reformers were 
entirely cut to pieces, the enemy retiring, and that a 
disorderly and ill-armed mob would be unable to re- 
trieve the fortunes of the day. Many were per- 
suaded to abandon the design. Five hundred of the 
most violent, however, insisted upon leaving the gates ; 
and the governors, distinctly warning these zealots 
that their blood must be upon their own heads, re- 
luctantly permitted that number to issue from the 

/ 1 Bor, iii. 157. Hoofd, ill. 121. — Compare Strada, vi. 252, 253. 
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city. The rest of the mob, not appeased, but uncer- 
tain, and disposed to take vengeance upon the Catholics 
■within the walls, for the disaster which had been 
occurring without, thronged tumultuously to the long, 
wide street, called the Mere, situate in the very heart 
of the city. 1 

Meantime the ardour of those who had sallied from 
the gate grew sensibly cooler, when they found them- 
selves in the open fields. De Beauvoir, whose men, 
after the victory, had scattered in pursuit of the 
fugitives, now heard the tumult in the city. Suspecting 
an attack, he rallied his compact little army again for 
a fresh encounter. The last of the vanquished Tho- 
lousians who had been captured, inoro fortunate than 
their predecessors, had been spared for ransom. 
Thcro were three hundred of them ; rather a dangerous 
number of prisoners for a force of eight hundred, who 
were just going into another battle. Dc Beauvoir 
commanded his soldiers, therefore, to shoot them 
all. 2 This order having been accomplished, tho 
Catholics marched towards Antwerp, drums heating, 
colours flying. The five hundred Calvinists, not 
liking their appearance, and being in reality out- 
numbered, retreated within tho gates as hastily ns 
they had just issued from them. Do Beauvoir ad- 
vanced close to the city moat, on the margin of which 
he planted the banners of tho unfortunate Tliolou.se. 
and sounded a trumpet of defiance. Finding that the 
citizens had apparently no stomach for the fight, ho 
removed his trophies, and took his departure. 3 

On the other hand, the tumult within the walls 
had again increased. The Calvinists had been col- 
lecting in great numbers upon the Mere. Tin's was a 
large and splendid thoroughfare, rather an ohlomr 
market-place than n street, filled with stately building*, 
and communicating by various cross streets with the 

1 Her. HI. 16“, »ijq. Ponte-* Pnyi-u MS. ef Sir T, 
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Exchange nnd with nmny other public edifice;'. By 
an early hour in the afternoon twelve or (ifteen thou- 
sand Calvinist^, 1 nil armed nnd lighting men, had 
assembled upon the place. They had barricaded the 
whole precinct with pavements and upturned wagons. 
They had already broken into the arsenal and obtained 
many field-pieces, which were planted at the entrance 
of every street, nnd by-way. They had stormed the 
city gaol and liberated the prisoners, all of whom, 
grateful and ferocious, came to swell the numbers who 
defended the stronghold on the Mere. A tremendous 
mischief was afoot. Threats of pillaging the churches 
and the houses of the Catholics, of sacking the whole 
opulent city, were distinctly beard among this powerful 
mob, excited by religious enthusiasm, but containing 
within one great heterogeneous mass the elements of 
every crime which humanity can commit. The 
alarm throughout the city was indescribable. The 
cries of women nnd children, ns they remained in 
trembling expectation of what the noxt hour might 
bring forth, were, said one who heard them, ‘ enough 
to soften the hardest hearts.’ 2 

Nevertheless the diligence and courage of the Prince 
kept pace with the insurrection. He had caused the 
eight companies of guards enrolled in September, to 
be mustered upon the square in front of the city hall, 
for the protection of that building nnd of the magis- 
tracy. He had summoned the senate of the city, the 
board of ancients, the deans of guilds, the ward 
masters, to consult with him at the council-room. At 
the peril of his life he had again gone before the angry 
mob in the Merc, advancing against their cannon and 
their outcries, and compelling them to appoint eight 
deputies to treat with him and the magistrates at tho 
town-hall. This done, quickly but deliberately he 
had drawn up six articles, to which those deputies 
gave their assent, and in which tho city government 

1 Correspondence do Marc. d’Autriciie, 220, 227. 
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cordially united. These articles provided that the 
keys of the city should remain in the possession of 
the Prince and of Hoogstraaten, that the match should 
be held by burghers and soldiers together, that the 
magistrates should permit the entrance of no garrison, 
and that the citizens should bo entrusted with the care 
of the charters, especially with that of the joyful 
entrance. 1 

These arrangements, when laid before the assembly 
at the Mere by their deputies, were not received 
with favour. Tire Calvinists demanded the keys of 
the city. They did not choose to bo locked up at the 
mercy of any man. They had already threatened to 
blow the city hall into the air if the keys were not 
delivered to them. 2 They claimed that burghers, 
without distinction of religion, instead of mercenary 
troops, should be allowed to guard the market-place 
in front of the town-hall. 

It was now nightfall, and no definite arrangement 
had been concluded. Nevertheless a temporary truce 
was made, by means of a concession as to the' guard. 
It was agreed that the burghers, Calvinists and 
Lutherans, as well as Catholics’, should be employed 
to protect the city. By subtlety, howover, the 
Calvinists detailed for that service, were posted not 
in the town-house square, but on the ramparts and at 
the gates. 3 

A night of dreadful expectation was passed, Tim 
army of fifteen thousand mutineers remained encamped 
and barricaded on the Mere, until guns loaded and 
artillery pointed. Fierce cries of * lying live the 
l >eg gars,' ‘Down with the papists,’ and otter sig- 
nificant watchwords, were heard nil night long, but 
no more serious outbreak occurred. 1 

During the whole of the following day. the Cal v ini -te 
remained in their onrnmpment, the Catholic mid the 
city guardsmen at their po--ts tv-ar the city hall, Tim 
Prince was occupied in the cn»nc;l-ch'»nl»r from 

1 liny, hi 157, ? r »j{ '1 fUrfSiii?# tsM 
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morning til! night with the municipal authorities, the 
deputies of ‘the religion,’ nnd the guild officers, in 
framing a new treaty of pence. Towards evening 
fifteen "articles were agreed upon, which were to ho 
proposed forthwith to the insurgents, nnd in ense of 
non-acceptance to be enforced. The arrangement 
provided that there should be no garrison : that the 
September contracts permitting the reformed worship 
at certain places within the city should Ire maintained ; 
that men of different, parties should refrain from 
mutual insults; that, the two governors, the Prince 
and Hoogstraaten, should keep the keys; that the city 
should be guarded by both soldiers nnd citizens, with- 
out- distinction of religious creed ; that, a band of four 
hundred cavalry and a small flotilla of vessels of war 
should be maintained for the defenco of the place, nnd 
that the expenses to be incurred should bo levied 
upon all classes, clerical nnd lnj% Catholic and Re- 
formed, without any exception. 1 

It had been intended that the governors, accom- 
panied by the magistrates, should forthwith proceed t-o 
the Mere, for the purpose of laying these terms before 
the insurgents. Night had, however, already arrived, 
and it was understood that the ill-temper of the Cal- 
vinists had rather increased than diminished, so that 
it was doubtful whether the arrangement would be 
accepted. It was, therefore, necessary to await the 
issue of another day, rather than to provoke a night 
battle in the streets. 2 

During the night the Prince laboured incessantly 
to provide against the dangers of the morrow. The 
Calvinists had fiercely expressed their disinclination 
to any reasonable arrangement. They had threatened, 
without further pause, to plunder the religious houses 
and the mansions of all the wealthy Catholics, and to 
drive every papist out of town. 3 They had sum- 
moned the Lutherans to join with them in their revolt, 
and menaced them, in case of refusal, with the same 
fate which awaited the Catholics. 4 The Prince, who 

1 Bor, iii. 158. = Ibia., iii. 358b. ’ Ibid. •< Ibid 
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was himself a Lutheran, not entirely free from the 
universal prejudice against the Calvinists, whose seet- 
he afterwards embraced, was fully aware of the de- 
plorable fact, that the enmity at that day between 
Calvinists and Lutherans was as fierce as that between 
Reformers and Catholics. Ho now made use of this 
feeling, and of his influence with those of the Augsburg 
Confession, to save the city. During the night he 
had interviews with the ministers and notable mem- 
bers of the Lutheran churches, and induced them to 
form an alliance upon this occasion with the Catholics, 
and with all friends of order, against an army of out- 
laws who were threatening to bum and sack the city. 
The Lutherans, in the silence of night, took arms and 
encamped, to the number of three or four thousand, 
upon the riverside, in the neighbourhood of St. 
Michael's cloister. The Prince also sent for the deans 
of all the foreign mercantile associations — Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese. English, Hanseatic — engaged 
their assistance also for the protection of the city, and 
commanded them to remain in their armour at tlieir 
respective factories, ready to act at a moment’s warn- 
ing. It was agreed that they should bo informed at 
frequent intervals as to the progress of events. 1 

On the morning of the loth, the city of Antwerp 
presented a fearful sight. Three distinct armies were 
arrayed at different points within its walls. The 
Calvinists, fifteen thousand strong, lay in their en- 
campment on the Mere ; the Lutherans, armed, and 
eager for action, were at St. Michael’s ; the Catholics 
and the regulars of the city guard were posted on the 
square. Between thirty-five and forty thousand men 
were up, according to the mn»t moderate computation, 3 
All parties were excited, and eager for the fray, Th" 
fire i nf religious hatred burned fiercely in every hre.v- t. 

1 I’.oMlt. tsa. 160. vl. UVA 213. Hoof.l, Jti. IV. tV- 

Lrtt<*r o{ Sir T. Orrshstsi. 

5 'Hi!- fiA.-ram-nt rsUmst'*. a* to tfe* nnrut.-r of tt : .* Arc- t 
Ditvlr.!*'.* straw, fsiurtn-n tlior-AwI, — ror»r->{-'n iw<- i!-- U, 
iPAtltri'-ti'', ggn, 2ST. Mr Thorn** firr-iMm i-sumistr-it tterrs st t*"t 
arta-M nail fijl.iinv ;«• a, wttli'- 1,.- j-i i- rtj tu- tr.’-s non 1 -f 
tijcia t-olh »hl-i K? high si nt:y t). ♦-jfr.i. • '-i t:. it, <;*, l.j rj* }<’ '* 
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Many malefactors and outlaws, who had found refuge 
in the course of recent events at Antwerp, were in (he 
ranks of the Calvinists, profaning a sacred cause, and 
inspiring a fanatical party with bloody resolutions. 
Papists, once and for ever, were to he hunted down, 
even ns they had been for years pursuing Reformers. 
Let the men who had fed fat on the spoils of plundered 
Christians be dealt- with in like fashion. Let their 
homes be sacked, their bodies given to the dogs — such 
were the cries uttered by thousands of armed men. 

On the other hand, the Lutherans, ns angry and ns 
rich as the Catholics, saw in every Calvinist- a murderer 
and a robber. They thirsted after their blood ; for 
the spirit of religious frcn7.y, the characteristic of the 
century, can with difficulty be comprehended in our 
colder and more sceptical age. There was every 
probability that a bloody battle was to he fought that 
day in the streets of Antwerp — a general engagement, 
in the course of which, whoever might be the victors, 
the city was sure to be delivered over to fire, sack, and 
outrage. Such would have been the result-, according 
t-o the concurrent testimony of eye-witnesses, and 
contemporary historians of every country and creed, 
but for the courage and wisdom of one man. William 
of Orange know what would he the consequence of a 
battle, pent up within the walls of Antwerp. lie fore- 
saw the horrible havoc which was to be expected, tlio 
desolation which would he brought to every hearth in 
the city. * Never were men so desperate and so willing 
to fight,’ 1 said Sir Thomas Gresham, who had been 
expecting ever} 7 hour his summons to share in the con- 
flict. If the Prince were unable that morning to avert 

report, there rose up all sorts above fyftie thousand menno very 
well armed.’ — Letter of March 17, 1500, in Burgon. 

The Prince of Orange, who was always moderate in his computa- 
tions on such occasions, stated the whole force on both sides at 
twenty-eight thousand only — ' Dan E. L. mOgen uns vertrauen 
das 7.u baiden seiten in die acht und zwantig tliausend bewerter 
man gewesen seindt.’ — Letter to Landgrave William. Archives ct 
Correspondance, iii. 59. This applies exclusively to armed and 
lighting men. 

1 Letter in Burgon, 17th March. 
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the impending calamity, no other power, under heaven, 
could save Antwerp from destruction. 

The articles prepared on the I4th had been already 
approved by those who represented the Catholic and 
Lutheran interests. They were read early in the 
morning to the troops assembled on the square and at 
St. Michael’s, and received with hearty cheers. 1 It was 
now necessary that the Calvinists should accept them, 
or that the quarrel should be fought out at once. At 
ten o’clock, William of Orange, attended by his col- 
league, Hoogstraaten, together with a committee of 
the municipal authorities, and followed by a hundred 
troopers, rode to the Mere. They wore red scarfs 
over their armour, 2 as symbols by which all those 
who had united to put down the insurrection were dis- 
tinguished. The fifteen thousand Calvinists, fierce 
and disorderly as ever, maintained a threatening aspect. 
Nevertheless, the Prince was allowed to ride into the 
midst of the square. The articles were then read 
aloud by his command, after which, with great com- 
posure, he made a few observations. He pointed out 
that the arrangement offered them was founded upon 
the September concessions, that the right of worship 
was conceded, that the foreign garrison was forbidden, 
and that nothing further could be justly demanded 
or honourably admitted. He told them that a struggle 
upon their part would be hopeless, for the Catholics 
and Lutherans, who were all agreed as to the justice 
of the treaty, outnumbered them by nearly two to 
one. He, therefore, most earnestly and affectionately 
adjured them to testify their acceptance to the peace 
offered by repeating the words with which he should con- 
clude. Then, with a firm voice, the Prince exclaimed, 

4 God save the King !’ It was the last time that those 
words were ever heard from the lips of the man already 
proscribed by Philip. The crowd of Calvinists hesitated 
an instant, and then, unable to resist his tranquil influ- 
ence, convinced by his reasonable language, they raised 
one tremendous shout of ‘ Vivo le Roi !* 

1 Bor, Better of Sir T. Gresham. 


* Ibid. 
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The deed was done, the peace accopted, the dreadful 
battle averted, Antwerp saved. The deputies of the 
Calvinists now formally accepted and signed the 
articles. Kind words were exchanged among the 
various classes of fellow-citizens, who but an hour beforo 
had been thirsting for each other’s blood, the artillery 
and other weapons of war . were restored to the arsenals. 
Calvinists, Lutherans, and Catholics, all laid down 
their arms, and the city, by three o’clock, was entirely 
quiet. Fifty thousand warmed men had been up, 
according to some estimates, yet, after threo days of 
dreadful expectation, not a single person had been 
injured, and the tumult was now appeased. 1 

The Prince had, in truth, used the mutual animosity 
of Protestant sects to a good purpose ; averting blood- 
shed by the very weapons with which the battle was 
to have been waged. Gresham was right, however, 
in Ins conjecture that the Regent and court would not 
‘ take the business well.’ Margaret of Parma was in- 
capable of comprehending such a mind as that of 
Orange, or of appreciating its efforts. She was sur- 
rounded by unscrupulous and mercenary soldiers, 
who hailed the coming civil war as the most profitable 
of speculations. ‘ Factotum ’ Mansfeld, the Counts 
Aremberg and Meghem, the Duke of Aerschot, the 
sanguinary Noircarmes, were already counting their 
share in the coming confiscations. In the internecine 
conflict approaching, there would bo gold for the 
gathering, even if no honourable laurels would wreath 
their swords. 1 Meghem with his regiment is deso- 
lating the country,’ wrote William of Orange to the 
Landgrave of Hesse, 1 and reducing many people to 
poverty. Aremberg is doing the same in Friesland. 
They are only thinking how, under the pretext of 
religion, they may grind the poor Christians, and grow 
rich and powerful upon their estates and their blood.’ 2 

The Seignior de Beauvoir wrote to the Duchess, 

1 Bor, ili. 159. Hoofd, iv. 121, 122. Strada, vi. 252, 253, 
Archives et Correspondance, iii. 48-52, 58, 59. 

2 Archives et Correspondence, iii. 39. 
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claiming all the estates of Tholouse, and of his brother 
St. Aldegonde, as his reward for the Ostrawell victory, 1 
while Noircarmes was at this very moment to com- 
mence at Valenciennes that career of mnrder and 
spoliation which, continued at Mons a few years after- 
wards, was to load his name with infamy. 

As a matter of course, therefore, Margaret of Parma 
denounced the terms by which Antwerp had been 
saved as a ‘ novel and exorbitant capitulation, ’ _ and 
had no intention of signifying her approbation either 
to prince or magistrate. 2 


CHAPTER X 

Egmont and Aeracliot before Valenciennes — Severity of Ejfniont — 
Capitulation of the city — Escape and capture of the ministers 
— Execution of Ea Grange ana De Bray — Horrible cruelty at 
Valenciennes — Effects of the reduction of Valenciennes — 
The Duchess at Antwerp — Armed invasion of the provinces 
decided upon in Spain' — Appointment of Alva — Indignation of 
Margaret — Mission of De Billy — Pretended visit of Philip-— 
Attempts of the Duciicss to gain over Orange — ■Mission of 
Berty — Interview between Orange and Egmont at Mine- 
brock — Orange’s letters to Piiilip, to Egmont, and to Mom- 
Orange departs from tbe Netherlands — Philip’s letter to 
Egmont — Secret intelligence received by Orange — Ea Torres 
mission to Brederode — Brccierode’B departure and death — 
Death of Brrgher.- ■ Dc.-pir in the provinces — Great emigra- 
tion — >,pon those of the new raUS'On— 
Edict of :M:h May — Wn.fh of the King. 

Valenciennes, whose fate depended so closely upon 
the issue of these various events, was now trembling 
to her fall. Noircarmes had been drawing the lines 
more and more closely about the city, and by a re- 
finement of cruelty had compelled many Calvinists 
from Tournay to act as pioneers in the trenches 
against their own brethren in Valenciennes. 3 After 
the defeat of Tholouse, and the consequent frustration 
of all Brederodo’s arrangements to relieve the siege, 
the Duchess had seat a fresh summons to Valen- 
ciennes, together with letters acquainting the citizens 

1 Correspondence de riilllppc II„ i. f>40. 

’ Ccrrcspomlnncc de Mnrg. d’.lutriclic, 227. 

* Pflsqiifer do la llarre Ms., 1. P2. 
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■with the results of the Ostrawell battle. The intelli- 
gence was not. believed. Egmont and Aerschot, 
however, to whom Margaret had entrusted this last, 
mission to the beleaguered town, roundly rebuked the 
deputies who came to treat with them, "for (heir inso- 
lence in daring to doubt the word of the Regent. 
The two seigniors had established themselves in the 
Chateau of Bcusnngc, at a league’s distance from 
Valenciennes. Here they received commissioners from 
the city, half of whom were Catholics appointed by 
the magistrates, half Calvinists deputed by the con- 
sistories. These envoys were informed that the 
Duchess would pardon the city for its past offences, 
provided the gates should now be opened, the garrison 
received, and a complete suppression of all religion 
except that of Rome acquiesced in without a murmur. 
As nearly the whole population was of the Calvinist 
faith, these terms could hardly be thought favourable. 
It was, however, added, that fourteen days should he 
allowed to the Reformers for the purpose of converting 
their property, and retiring from the country . 1 

The deputies, after conferring with their constituents 
in the city, returned on the following da}' with counter- 
propositions, which were not more likely to find favour 
with the government. They offered to accept the 
garrison, provided the soldiers should live at their 
own expense, without any tax to the citizens for their 
board, lodging, or pay. They claimed that all pro- 
perty which had been seized should be restored, all 
persons accused of treason liberated. They demanded 
the unconditional revocation of the edict by which the 
city had been declared rebellious, together with a 
guarantee from the Knights of the Fleece and the state 
council that the terms of the proposed treaty should 
be strictly observed . 2 

As soon as these terms had been read to the two 
seigniors, the Duke of Aerscliot burst into an im- 
moderate fit of laughter. He protested that nothing 
could be more ludicrous than such propositions, 

1 Pontns Payen MS. Valenciennes MS. 1 Pontus Paycn MS 
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worthy of a conqueror dictating a peace, thus offered 
by a city closely beleaguered, and entirely at the 
mercy of the enemy. The Duke’s hilarity was not 
shared by Egmont, who, on the contrary, fell into a 
furious passion. He swore that the city should be 
burned about their ears, and that every one of the 
inhabitants should be put to the sword for the insolent 
language which they had thus dared to address to 
a clement sovereign. He ordered the trembling 
deputies instantly to return with this peremptory 
rejection of their terms, and with his command that 
the proposals of government should be accepted within 
three days’ delay. 

The commissioners fell upon their knees at Egmont’s 
feet, and begged for mercy. They implored him at 
least to send this imperious message by some other 
hand than theirs, and to permit them to absent them- 
selves from the city. They should be tom limb from 
limb, they said, by the enraged inhabitants, if thoy 
dared to present themselves with such instructions 
before them. Egmont, however, assured them that 
they should be sent into the city, bound hand and 
foot, if they did not instantly obey his orders. The 
deputies, therefore, with heavy hearts, were fain to 
return home with this bitter result to their negotia- 
tions. The terms were rejected, as a matter of course, 
but the gloomy forebodings of the commissioners, as 
to their own fate at the hands of their fellow-citizens, 
were not fulfilled. 1 

Instant measures were now takon to cannonade tho 
city. Egmont, at tho hazard of his life, descended 
into tho foss, to reconnoitre tho works, and to form an 
opinion os to the most eligible quarter at which to 
direct the batteries. 2 Having communicated tlm 
result of his investigations to Noircarmes, ho returned 
to report all theso proceedings to tho Regent at Brussels. 
Certainly tho Count had now separated himself far 
enough from William of Orange, and was manifesting 
an energy in tho cause of tyranny which was sufficiently 
1 ronttis Pa yen MS. Valenciennes MS. * llilil- 
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unscrupulous. Many people who had been deceived 
bv bis more generous demonstrations in former times, 
tried to persuade themselves that he. was acting a part. 
Noircarmes, however — and no man was more com- 
petent to decide the question — distinctly expressed 
his entire confidence in Egmont’s loyalty. 1 Margaret 
lmd responded warmly to his eulogies, had read with 
approbation secret letters from Egmont. to Noircarmes, 
and had expressed the utmost, respect and affection 
for 1 the Count.’ Egmont bad also lost no time in 
writing to Philip, informing him that bo bad selected 
the most eligible spot for battering down the obstinate 
city of Valenciennes, regretting that- he could not have 
bad the eight or ton military companies, now at his 
disposal, at an earlier day, in which case ho should 
have been able to suppress many tumults, but con- 
gratulating his sovereign that the preachers were all 
fugitive, the reformed religion suppressed, and the 
people disarmed. Ho assured the King that be would 
neglect no effort to prevent any renewal of the tumults, 
and expressed the hope that his Majesty would bo 
satisfied with liis conduct, notwithstanding the 
calumnies of which the times were full. 8 

Noircarmes meanwhile had unmasked his batteries, 
and opened his fire exactly according to Egmont’s 
suggestions. 3 The artillery played first upon what 
was called the ‘ White Tower,’ which happened to 
bear this ancient, rhyming inscription : — 

* When every man receives Ills own. 

Anti justice reitrns for strong and weak. 

Perfect shall be this tower of stone. 

And — all the dumb will learn to speak.' 4 

For some unknown reason, the rather insipid quatrain 
was tortured into a baleful prophecy. It was con- 
sidered very ominous that the battery should bo first 

1 Correspondence de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 502. 

: Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 524. 

3 Pontus Payen MS. Correspondance de Philippe II., i., ubi sup. 

4 ‘ Qunnd chacun sera satisfalct, 

Et la justice regnera, 

Ce boulevard sera parfaict, 

Et — ia muette parlcra.' — Valenciennes MS. 
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opened against this Sibylline tower. The chimes, 
too, which had been playing, all through the siege, the 
music of Marot’s sacred songs, happened that morning 
to be sounding forth from every belfry the twenty- 
second psalm : * My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me V 1 

It was Palm Sunday, 23rd of March. The women 
and children were going mournfully about the streets, 
bearing green branches in their hands, and praying 
upon their knees, in every part of the city. Despair 
and superstition had taken possession of citizens who 
up to that period had justified La Noue’s assertion, 
that none could endure a siege like Huguenots. As 
soon as the cannonading began, the spirit of the in- 
habitants seemed to depart. The ministers exhorted 
their flocks in vain as the tiles and chimneys began 
to topple into the streets, and the concussions of the 
artillery were responded to by the universal wailing 
of affrighted women. 2 

Upon the very first day after the unmasldng of tho 
batteries, the city sent to Noircarme3, offering almost 
an unconditional surrender. Not the slightest breach 
had been effected — not the least danger of an assault 
existed — yet the citizens, who had earned the respect 
of their antagonists by the courageous manner in 
wliich they had sallied and skirmished during the 
siege, now in despair at any hope of eventual succour, 
and completely demoralized by tho course of recent 
events outside their walls, surrendered ignominiously, 
and at discretion. 3 The only stipulation agreed to 
by Noircarmes was, that the city should not be sacked, 
and that tho fives of the inhabitants should bo spared. 4 

Tins pledge was, however, only made to bo broken. 
Noircarmes entered the city and closed tho gates. 
All the richest citizens, who of course were deemed tin 
most criminal, wero instantly arrested. The soldiers 
although not permitted formally to sack the city, wen 

1 Valenciennes MS. ’ Pontus l’ayen MS. 

! Ibid. Valenciennes MS. llor. III. HZ. 

« Iior, ill. 142. Hoofii, iv. 129 (bis). 
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quartered upon the inhabitants, whom they robbed 
and murdered, according to the testimony of a Catholic 
citizen, almost at. their pleasure . 1 

Michael Hcrlin, a very wealthy and distinguished 
burgher, was arrested upon the lirsf day. The two 
ministers, Guido do Bray and Peregrine de la Grange, 
together with the son of Merlin, ciTeetod their escape 
by the water-gate. Haring taken refuge in a tavern 
at Saint. Arnaud, they were observed, as they sat at. 
supper, by a peasant, who forthwith ran oft to the 
mayor of the borough with the intelligence that some 
individuals, who looked like fugitives, had arrived at 
Saint Arnaud. One of them, said the informer, was 
richly dressed, and wore a gold-hilted sword with 
velvet scabbard. By the description, the mayor 
recognized Merlin the younger, and .suspected his com- 
panions. They were all arrested, and sent to Noir- 
carrnes. The two Merlins, father nnd son, were 
immediately beheaded . 2 Guido do Bray and Pere- 
grine de \a Grange wcto loaded with chains, and thrown 
into a filthy dungeon, previously to their being hanged. n 
Here they were visited by the Countess dc Roculx, 
who was curious to see how the Calvinists sustained 
themselves in their martyrdom. She asked them how 
they could sleep, cat, or drink, when covered with 
such heavy fetters. 4 The cause, and my good con- 
science,’ answered De Bray, 4 make me cat., drink, and 
sleep better than those who are doing me wrong. 
These shackles are more honourable to me than golden 
rings and chains. They are more useful to me, and 
as I hear tlieir clank, methinks I hear the music of 
sweet voices and the tinkling of lutes .’ 1 

This exultation never deserted these courageous 
enthusiasts. They received their condemnation to 
death 4 as if it had been an invitation to a marriago 
feast .’ 3 They encouraged the friends who crowded 

1 Valenciennes MS. 2 Pontus Paven MS. 

5 Brandt, Reformatio, i. 448, 449. 

* Ibid. Hist, des Mart., f. 001, 002, apud Brandt. 

5 4 En schickten sich soo biij moedelijk tot sterven ais of ze ter 
bruiloft gingen.' — Brandt, ubi sup. 
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their path to the scaffold with exhortations to remain 
true in the Reformed faith. La Grange, standing 
upon the ladder, proclaimed with a loud voice, that 
he was slain for having preached the pure word of 
God to a Christian people in a Christian land. De 
Bray, under the same gibbet, testified stoutly that 
he, too, had committed that offence alone. He warned 
his friends to obey the magistrates, and all others in 
authority, except in matters of conscience ; to abstain 
from sedition, but to obey the will of God. The 
executioner threw him from the ladder while he was 
yet speaking. So ended the lives of two eloquent, 
learned, and highly-gifted divines. 1 

Many hundreds of victims were sacrificed in the 
unfortunate city. ‘ There were a great many other 
citizens strangled or beheaded,’ says an aristocratic 
Catholic historian of the time, ‘ but they were mostly 
personages of little quality, whose names are quite 
unknown to me.’ 2 The franchises of the city were all 
revoked. There was a prodigious amount of property 
confiscated to the benefit of Noircarmes and the rest 
of the * Seven Sleepers.’ Many Calvinists were 
burned, others were hanged. ‘ For tivo whole years,' 
says another Catholic, who was a citizen of Valenciennes 
at the time, * (here was scarcely a week in which several 
citizens were not executed, and often a great number were 
dispatched at a time. All tliis gave so much alarm to 
the good and innocent, that many quitted the city as 
fast as they could.’ 3 If the goocl and innocent hap- 
pened to be rich, they might be sure that Noircarme? 
would deem that a crime for which no goodness and 
innocence could atone. 

Upon the fate of Valenciennes had depended, ns 
if by common agreement, the whole destiny of the 
anti-Catholic party. 1 People had learned at last,’ 
says another Walloon, * that the King had long arm**. 

1 Brandt. Hist, des Mnrtyrs, ubl sup. 

5 I’ontus Tnyen MS. — ' Beaueoup d'nutros bourgeois rooouront 
depula pared traictcment, <ju! cMolont personnnKes de petite 
qualiti at A moy inoopnm.’ 

5 Valenciennes MS. 
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and that lie had not been enlisting soldiers to string 
heads. So they drew in their horns and their evil 
tempers, meaning to pnt them forth again, should the 
government hot succeed at the siege of Valenciennes.’ 1 
The government had succeeded, however, and the 
consternation was extreme, the general submission 
immediate and even abject. * The capture of Valen- 
ciennes,’ wrote Noiroarmes to Granvclle, ‘ has worked 
a miracle. The other cities all come forth to meet me, 
putting the rope around their own necks.’ 2 No oppo- 
sition was offered anywhere. Toumay had been 
crushed ; Valenciennes, Bois lo Due, and all other 
important places, accepted their garrisons without a 
murmur. Even Antwerp had mado its last struggle, 
and as soon as the back of Orange was turned, knelt 
down in the dust to receive its bridle. The Prince 
had been able, by his courage and wisdom, to avert a 
sanguinary conflict within its walls, but his personal 
presence alone eould guarantee anything like religious 
liberty for the inhabitants, now that the rest of the 
country was subdued. On the 26th April, sixteen 
companies of infantry, under Count Mansfeld, entered 
the gates. 3 On the 28th the Duchess made a visit to 
the city, where she was received with respect, but where 
hcr eyes were shocked by that which she termed the 
‘ abominable, sad, and hideous spectacle of the deso- 
lated churches.’ 4 

To the eyes of all who loved their fatherland and 
their race, the sight of a desolate country, with its 
ancient charters superseded by brute force, its in- 
dustrious population swarming from the land in 
droves, as if the pestilence were raging, with gibbet 
and scaffolds erected in every village, and with a 
sickening, and universal apprehension of still darker 
disasters to follow, was a spectacle still more sad, 
hideous, and abominable. 

For it was now decided that the Duke of Alva, at 

1 Renom de Trance MS., i. 35, 37. 

2 Gachard, Preface to Guillaume le Tacit., ii. clxi., note 2. 

3 Gachard, Preface, etc., ixxxix. 

4 Correspondence de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 383-386. 
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the head of a Spanish army,’ should forthwith take his 
departure for the Netherlands. A land already 
subjugated was to be crushed, and every vestige of 
its ancient liberties destroyed. The conquered pro- 
vinces, once the abode of municipal liberty, of science, 
art, and literature, and blessed with an unexampled 
mercantile and manufacturing prosperity, were to 
' be placed in absolute subjection to the cabinet council 
at Madrid. A dull and malignant bigot, assisted by 
a few Spanish grandees, and residing at the other 
extremity of Europe, was thenceforth to exercise 
despotic authority over countries which for centuries 
had enjoyed a local administration, and a system 
nearly approaching to complete self-government. 
Such was the policy devised by Granvelle and Spinosn, 1 
which the Duke of Alva, upon the 15th April, had left 
Madrid to enforce. 

It was very natural that Margaret of Parma should 
be indignant at being thus superseded. She con- 
sidered herself as having acquired much credit by the 
manner in which the latter insurrectionary movements 
had been suppressed, so soon as Philip, after his endless 
tergiversations, had supplied her with arms and 
money. Therefore she wrote in a tone of great asperity 
to her brother, expressing her discontent. She had 
always been trammelled in her action, she said, by 
his restrictions upon her authority. Sho complained 
that he had no regard for her reputation or her peace 
of mind. Notwithstanding all impediments and 
dangers, she had at last settled the county, and now 
another person was to reap the honour. 2 She nbo 
despatched the Seigneur do Billy to Spain, for the 
purpose of making verbal representations to In 8 
Majesty upon the inexpediency of sending the Duke 
of Alva to the Netherlands at that juncture with a 
Spanish army. 3 

Margaret gained nothing, however, by her letters 

1 Confessions of Del Itio. 

■ Correspondance de Philippe II.. 1. 523. 

8 Pontus Payen MS. Correspondance <!e Philippe II., I. 53*5. 
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and her envoy, save a round rebuke from Philip, who 
was not accustomed to brook the language of remon- 
strance, even from his sister. His purpose was fixed. 
Absolute submission was now to bo rendered by all. 

‘ He was Highly' astonished and dissatisfied,’ he said, 

‘ that she should dare to write to him with so much 
passion, and in so resolute a manner. If she received no 
other recompense, save the glory of having restored the 
service of God, she ought to express her gratitude to the 
King for having given her the opportunity of so doing .’ 1 

The affectation of clement intentions was still main- 
tained, together with the empty pretence of the royal 
visit. Alva and his army were coming merely to pre- 
pare the way for the King, who still represented him- 
self as ‘ debonair and gentle, slow to anger, and averse 
from bloodshed.’ Superficial people believed that the 
King was really coming, and hoped wonders from his 
advent. The Duchess knew better. The Pope nover be- 
lieved in it, Granvelle never believed in it, the Prince of 
Orange never believed in it, Councillor d'Assonlcville 
never believed in it. ‘ His Majesty,’ says the Walloon 
historian, who wrote from Assonleville’s papers, ‘ had 
many imperative reasons for not coming. He was fond 
; of quiet, he was a great negotiator, distinguished for 
•; phlegm and modesty, disinclined to long journeys, 
’ particularly to sea voyages, which were very painful 
'• to him. Moreover, he was then building his Escorial 
■ with so much taste and affection that it was impossible 
for him to leave home .’ 2 These excellent reasons 


sufficed to detain the monarch, in whose place a general 
was appointed, who, it must be confessed, was neither 
phlegmatic nor modest, and whose energies were quite 
equal to the work required. There had in truth never 
been anything in the King’s project of visiting the 
Netherlands but pretence . 3 

On the other hand, the work of Orange for the time 
was finished. He had saved Antwerp, he had done 

l Correspondence de Philippe II., i. 540. 

* Jtenom de Prance MS., i. 29. 

Nihil profectlonis inerat, praeter speciem,’ says Strada, vi. 280. 

vol. n. G 
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his best to maintain the liberties of the country, the 
rights of conscience, and the royal authority, so far as 
they were compatible with each other. The alter- 
native had now been distinctly forced upon every 
man, either to promise blind obedience or to accept 
the position of a rebel. William of Orange had 
thus become a rebel. He had been requested to 
sign the new oath, greedily taken by the Mansfelds, 
the Berlaymonts, the Aerschots, and the'Egmonts, to 
obey every order which he might receive, against 
every person and in every place, without restriction 
or limitation, 1 and he had distinctly and repeatedly 
declined the demand. He had again and again in- 
sisted upon resigning all his offices. The Duchess, 
more and more anxious to gain over such an influential 
personage to the cause of tyranny, had been most im- 
portunate in her requisitions. * A man noth so noble a 
heart/ she wrote to the Prince, ‘ and with a descent 
from such illustrious and loyal ancestors, can surely 
not forget his duties to Ids Majesty and the country." 

William of Orange knew his duty to both better 
than the Duchess could understand. He answered 
this fresh summons by reminding her that ho had 
uniformly refused the new and extraordinary pledgo 
required of him. He had been true to his old oaths, 
and therefore no fresh pledgo was necessary. More- 
over, a pledgo without limitation ho would never 
take. The case might happen, he said, that he should 
be ordered to do things contrary to his conscience, 
prejudicial to his Majesty’s service, and in violation of 
his oaths to maintain the laws of the country. He 
therefore onco more resigned all his offices, and signified 
his intention of leaving the provinces. 3 

Margaret had previously invited him to an interview 
at Brussels, which ho had declined, because he had 
discovered a conspiracy in that place to * play him a 
trick.’ As=onlevilic had already been sent to hint 
without effect. Ho had refused to meet a deputation 
of Fleece Knights at Mechlin, from tho same suspicion 
1 Green v, 1’rlmt . Archive*, iil. 43-48. s Ibid. s Ibid. 
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of foul piny. After the termination of the Antwerp 
tumult. Orange again wrote to the Duelled?, upon the 
19t,h March, repeating his refusnl to take the oath, and 
stating that he considered himself ns at least suspended 
from all his functions, since she had refused, upon the 
ground of incapacity, to accept his formal resignation. 
Margaret now determined, by the advice of the state 
council, to send Secretary JBerty, provided with an 
ample letter of instructions, upon a special mission 
to the Prince at Antwerp. That respectable, function- 
ary performed bis task with credit, going through the 
usual formalities, and adducing the threadbare argu- 
ments in favour of the unlimited oath, with much 
adroitness and decorum. Ho mildly pointed out the 
impropriety of laying down such responsible posts 
as those which the Prince now occupied at such a 
juncture. He alluded to the distress which the step 
must occasion to the debonair sovereign. 

William of Orange became somewhat impatient 
under the official lecture of this secretary to the privy 
council, a mere man of sealing-wax and protocols. 
The slender stock of platitudes with which he had 
come provided was soon exhausted. His arguments 
shrivelled at once in the scorn with which the Prince 
received them. The great statesman, who, it was 
hoped, would be entrapped to ruin, dishonour, and 
death by such very feeble artifices, asked indignantly 
whether it were really expected that he should acknow- 
ledge himself perjured to his old obligations by now 
signing now ones ; that he should disgrace himself 
by an unlimited pledge Avhich might require him to 
break his oaths to the provincial statutes and to tho 
Emperor ; that he should consent to administer tho 
religious edicts which he abhorred ; that ho should act 
as executioner of Christians on account of their re- 
■ ligious opinions, an office against which his soul re- 
volted ; that he should bind himself by an unlimited 
promise which might require him to put his ora wife 
to death, because she was a Lutheran ? Moreover, 
was it to be supposed that he would obey without 
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restriction any orders issued to him in his Majesty’s 
name, when the King’s representative might be a 
person whose supremacy it ill became one of his race 
to acknowledge ? Was William of Orange to receive 
absolute commands from the Duke of Alva ? Having 
mentioned that name with indignation, the Prince 
became silent. 1 

It was very obvious that no impression was to be 
made upon the man by formalists. Poor Berty re- 
turned to his green board in the council-room with 
his prods verbal of the conference. Before he took 
his leave, however, he prevailed upon Orange to hold 
an interview with the Duke of Aerschot, Count Mans- 
feld, and Count Egmont. 2 

This memorable meeting took place at Willebroek, 
a village midway between Antwerp and Brussels, in 
the first week of April. The Duke of Aerschot was 
prevented from attending, but Mansfeld and Egmont 
— accompanied by the faithful Berty, to make another 
prods verbal — duly made their appearance. 3 The 
Prince had never felt much sympathy with Mansfeld, 
but a tender and honest friendship had always existed 
between himself and Egmont, notwithstanding the 
difference of their characters, the incessant artifices 
employed by the Spanish court to separate them, and 
the impassable chasm winch now existed between their 
respective positions towards the government. 

The same commonplaces of argument and rhetoric 
were now discussed between Orange and the other 
three personages, tho Prince distinctly stating, in 
conclusion, that ho considered himself as discharged 
from all his offices, and that he was about to leave the 
Netherlands for Germany. The interview, had it 
been confined to such formal conversation, would 
havo but little liistorio interest. Egmont’s choice 

1 Strada. vj. £05-208. Jloofd, Jv. 130. Corrcsp. dc Guillaume 
tc Tacit., 11 . 354, 355-300, 370, 391-417. 

5 Strada. 208. 

* Corrcflpondnnce dc Guillaume lc Tacit., 11. 410-418. Th* 
procti vetbal made by Ilcrty upon till* occasion lias been tost. 
Gacbard, note, p. 417. Guillaume lo Tacit., II. Compare Strads. 

Vi. 208, 209. 
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had been made. Several months before ho had sig- 
nified his determination to hold thoso for enemies 
■who should cease to conduct themselves ns faithful 
vassals, declared himself t-o be without fear that the 
country was to bo placed in the hands of Spaniards, 
and disavowed all intention, in any case whatever, 
of taking arms against the King. 1 His subsequent 
course, as we have seen, had been entirely in con- 
formity with these solemn declarations. Nevertheless, 
the Prince, to whom they had been made, thought it 
still possible to withdraw his friend from tho precipico 
upon which he stood, and to save him from his im- 
pending fate. His love for Egmont had, in his own 
noble and pathetic language, ‘ struck its roots too 
deeply into his heart ’ to permit him, in this their 
parting interview, to negleot a last effort, even if this 
solemn warning were destined to be disregarded. 

By any reasonable construction of history, Philip 
was an unscrupulous usurper, who was attempting to 
convert himself from a Dulce of Brabant and a Count 
of Holland into an absolute king. It was William who 
was maintaining, Philip who was destroying ; and tho 
monarch who was thus blasting tho happiness of tho 
provinces, and about to decimato their population, 
was by the same process to undermine his own power 
1 for ever, and to divest himself of his richest inheritance. 

• Could a vision, like that imagined by the immortal 
, dramatist for another tyrant and murderer, have ro- 
\ vealed the future to Philip, he, too, might have beheld 
: his victim, not crowned himself, but pointing to a 
■ line of kings, even to some who two-fold balls and 
: treble sceptres carried, and smiling on them for his. 
I But Buch considerations as these had no effect upon 
,, the Prince of Orange. He knew himself already 
proscribed, and he knew that the secret condemnation 
^ had extended to Egmont also. He was anxious that 
' his friend should prefer the privations of exile, with 
the chance of becoming the champion of a struggling 
5 country, to the wretched fate towards which his blind 
i!> 1 Gachard, Preface to vol. ii. Guillaume le Tacit., cix- 
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confidence -was leading him. Even then it seemed 
possible that the brave soldier, -who had been recently 
defiling his sword in the cause of tyranny, might be- 
come mindful of his brighter and earlier fame. Had 
Egmont been as true to his native land as, until ‘ the 
long divorce of steel fell on him,’ he was faithful to 
Philip, he might yet have earned brighter laurels 
than those gained at St. Quentin and Gravelingen. 
Was he doomed to fall, he might find a gloriouB death 
upon freedom’s battlefield, in place of that darker 
departure then so near him, which the prophetic 
language of Orange depicted, but which he was too 
sanguine to fear. He spoke with confidence of the 
royal clemency. ‘ Alas, Egmont,’ answered the 
Prince, ‘ the King’s clemency, of winch you boast, 
will destroy you. Would that I might be deceived, 
but I foresee too clearly that you are to be the bridgo 
which the Spaniards will destroy so soon as they have 
passed over it to invade our country.’ 1 With these 
last solemn words he concluded his appeal to awaken 
the Count from his fatal security. Then, as if per- 
suaded that he was looking upon his friend for the 
last time, William of Orange threw his arms around 
Egmont, and held him for a moment in a close embrace. 
Tears fell from the eyes of both at this parting moment 
— and then the brief scene of simple and lofty pathos 
terminated — Egmont and Orange separated from 
each other, never to meet again on earth. 2 

A few days afterwards. Orange addressed ft letter 

1 Strndn. \i. 280. Compare Bentivofillo, ill. r>5. 

3 Ibid. — Hoofd alludes to a rumour, according to which 'Cgntont 
said to Orange at parting, 1 Adieu, landless l’rinco 1' and was 
answered by his friend with ' Adieu, headless Count 1’ ' Men 
voeght’er by dat r.y voorts elkandre, Prins zondcr goedt. Oraaf 
zondcr hoott. zouden adieu gezeit liebhen.' The story has been 
often repeated, yet nothing could well be more Insipid than surli 
an Invention, lloofd observes that the whole conversation wA* 
reported by a person a bom the Calvinists had concealed In th f 
chimney ot the apartment where the Interview took place. It 
would be difficult to believe In such epigrams even had the his- 
torian himself been in the chimney. He, however, only give* the 
anecdote as n rumour, which he does not hlm«elf believe. ‘ TjulV 
ik nochtaus nkt zoo xeckcr lioudc.' etc. — lloofd, Ncderl. II tat . 

I V. 131. 
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to Philip, once more resigning all his offices, and 
announcing his intention of departing from the Nether- 
lands for Germany. He added, that he should bo 
always ready to place himself and his property at the 
King’s orders in everything which he bolioved con- 
ducive to the true service of his Majesty. 1 The Prince 
had already received a remarkable warning from old 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse, who had not forgotten the 
insidious manner in which his own memorable captivity 
had been brought about by the arts of Granvolle and 
of Alva. ‘ Let them not smear your mouths with 
honey,’ said the Landgrave. ‘ If the three seigniors, 
of whom the Duchess Margaret has had so much to 
say, are invited to court by Alva, under pretext of 
friendly consultation, let them bo wary, and think 
twice ere they accept. I know the Duke of Alva 
and the Spaniards, and how they dealt with me.’ 2 

The Prince, before he departed, took a final loavo 
of Horn and Egmont, by letters, which, as if aware 
of the monumental character they were to assume for 
posterity, he drew up in Latin. 3 He desired, now that 
he was turning his back upon the country, that those 
two nobles who had refused to imitate, and bad 
advised against his course, should remember that he 
was acting deliberately, conscientiously, and in pur- 
suance of a long-settled plan. 

To Count Horn he declared himself unable to con- 
nive longer at the sins daily committed against the 
country and his own conscience. He assured him that 
the government had been accustoming the country to 
panniers, in order that it might now accept patiently 
the saddle and bridle. For himself, he said, his back 
was not strong enough for the weight already im- 
posed upon it, and he preferred to endure any calamity 
which might happen to him in exile, rather than be 
compelled by those whom they had all condemned 
to acquiesce in the object so long and steadily pur- 
sued. 4 

1 Archives efc Oorrespondance, iii. 64, 65. 

2 Ibid., iii. 42. 2 Ibid., Hi. 69-73. * Ibid. 
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He reminded Egmont, who had been urging liim 
by letter to remain, that his resolution had been de- 
liberately taken, and long since communicated to his 
friends. He could not, in conscience, take the oath 
required, nor would he, now that all eyes were turned 
upon him, remain in the land, only recusant. He pre- 
ferred to encounter all that could happen, rather than 
attempt to please others by the sacrifice of liberty, 
of his fatherland, of his own conscience. * I hope, 
therefore,’ said he to Egmont in conclusion, * that 
you, after weighing my reasons, will not disapprove 
my departure. The rest I leave to God, who will 
dispose of all as may most conduce to the glory of His 
name. For yourself, I pray you to believe that you 
have no more sincere friend than I am. My love for 
you has struck such deep root into my heart, that it 
can be lessened by no distance of time or place, and I 
pray you in return to maintain the same feelings 
towards me which you have always cherished. 1 

The Prince had left Antwerp upon the 11th April, 
and had written these letters from Breda, upon the 
13th of the same month. Upon the 22nd, he took his 
departure for Dillenburg, the ancestral scat of his 
family in Germany, by the way of Grave and Cloves. 2 

It was not to be supposed that this parting message 
would influence Egmont’s decision with regard to his 
own movements, when his determination had not been 
shaken at Ids memorable interview with the Prince. 
The Count’s fate was sealed. Had ho not been praised 
by Noircarmes ; had he not earned the hypocritical 
commendations of Duchess Margaret ; nay more, had 
he not just received a most affectionate letter of thanks 
and approbation from tho King of Spain himself ? 
Tins letter, one of tlio most striking monuments of 
Philip’s cold-blooded perfidy, was dated the 20th of 
March. * I am pleased, my cousin,’ wrote the monarch 
to Egmont, ‘ that you have taken the new oath, not 
that 1 considered it at all ncccssari / so far as regards 
yourself, but for the example which you have thus 

1 Arciiivcs et Correspontlntire, Hi. 00-7.1. ■ Ibid., ill. 73, 7-J. 
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given to others, and which I hope they will all follow. 
I have received not less pleasure in hearing of the 
excellent maimer in which you are doing your duty, 
the assistance you are rendering, and the offers which 
you are making to my sister, for which I thank you, 
and request you to continue in the same course.’ 1 

The words were written by the royal hand which 
had already signed the death-warrant of the man to 
whom they were addressed. Alva, who came pro- 
vided with, full powers to carry out the great scheme 
resolved upon, unrestrained by provincial laws or by 
the statutes of the Golden Fleece, had left Madrid 
to embark for Carthagena, at the very moment when 
Egmont was reading the royal letter. 2 4 The Spanish 
honey,’ to use once more old Landgrave Philip’s 
homely metaphor, had done its work, and the un- 
fortunate victim was already entrapped. 

Count Horn remained in gloomy silence in his lair 
at Weert, awaiting the hunters of men, already on 
their way. It seemed inconceivable that he, too, who 
knew himself suspected and disliked, should have 
thus blinded himself to his position. It null be seen, 
however, that the same perfidy was to be employed 
to ensnare him which proved so successful with 
Egmont. 

As for the Prince himself, he did not move too soon. 
Not long after his arrival in Germany, Vandenesse, 
the King’s private secretary, but Orange’s secret 
agent, wrote him word that he had read letters from 
the King to Alva, in which the Duke was instructed 
* to 4 arrest the Prince as soon as he could lay hands 
upon him, and not to let his trial last more than 
twenty-jour hours. ,;i 

1 Foppens, Supplement, ii. 544. 

- Correspondence de Philippe IT., i. 528, 15th April, 1567. 

3 This appears in a document, never yet published, in the Royal 
Archives at Dresden. It is a report drawn up by Captain von 
Berlepsch, of an interview held with the Prince of Orange, to 
whom be had been deputed by the Elector Augustus of Saxony. 
It is to be remarked, moreover, that Augustus at this period 
(November, 1507), declined receiving the Prince at 'Dresden, while 
professing the greatest interest in his welfare I Unpublished letter 
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Brederode had remained at Viane, and afterwards 
at 'Amsterdam, since the ill-starred expedition of 
Tholouse, which he had organized, but at which he 
had not assisted. He had given much annoyance to 
the magistracy of Amsterdam, and to all respectable 
persons. Calvinist or Catholic. He made much mis- 
chief, but excited no hopes in the minds of reformers. 
He was ever surrounded by a host of pot companions, 
swaggering nobles disguised as sailors, bankrupt 
tradesmen, fugitives and outlaws of every descrip- 
tion, excellent people to drink the beggars’ health 
and to bawl the beggars’ songs, but quite unfit for 
any serious enterprise. 1 People of substance were 
wary of him, for they had no confidence in his capacity, 
and were afraid of his frequent demands for contri- 
butions to the patriotic cause. He spent his time in 
the pleasure gardens, shooting at the mark with 
arquebus or crossbow, drinking with his comrades, 
and shrieking * Yivent les gueux.’ 2 

The Regent, determined to dislodge him, had sent 
Secretary La Torre to him in March, with instructions 
that if Brederode refused to leave Amsterdam, the 
magistracy were to call for assistance upon Count 
Meghem, who had a regiment at Utrecht. 3 This 
clause made it impossible for La Torre to exhibit his 
instructions to Brederode. Upon his refusal, that 
personage, although he knew the secretary as well as 
he knew his own father, coolly informed him that ho 
knew nothing about him ; that he did not consider 
him as respectable a person as he pretended to be ; 
that he did not believe a word of his having any com- ' 
mission from the Duchess, and that he should there- 
from Elector Augustus to Prince W. of Orance, 10th Nov., 1507, 

In Dresden Archives. ‘So lintte nuch dcs Konnlnps Vortrnuter 
Kcmtnerllng Signor Vandcnes nuch In grosser gclicim waruen 
lasron dasr. chr hetto aufs Konnlngs tische briefe Reseller* aim 
Hertzogen von Alba, dnrin bewolilen, s. fR. nnchzutrachtcn and 
•wan man ihn bekeme, eeinen proccsz nlcht uber 24 Stiinden 
zuvorlengern.’ — Bericht von Haupttn. v. Berlensch. 

1 Correspondancc de Guillaume le Tacit., 11. 434, 454. Bor, 
ill. 101. lloofd, v. 127. 

5 Ibid. 1 Ibid., 11. 439, 440. Bor. 111. 101, 102. 
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lore take no notice -whatever of his demands. La 
Torre answered meekly, that he was not so pre- 
sumptuous, nor so destitute of sense, as to put himself 
into comparison with a gentleman of Count Brede- 
rode’s quality, but that as he had served as secretary 
to the privy council for twenty-three years, he had 
thought that he might be believed upon bis word. 
Hereupon La Torre drew up a formal protest, and 
Brederode drew up another. La Torre made a proces 
verbal of their interview, while Brederode stormed like 
a madman, and abused the Duchess for a capricious 
and unreasonable tyrant. He ended by imprison- 
ing La Torre for a day or two, and seizing his papers. 
By a singular coincidence, these events took place on 
the 13th, 15th, and 24th of March, 1 the very days of 
the great Antwerp tumult. The manner in which the 
Prince of Orange had been dealing with forty or fifty 
thousand armed men, anxious to cut each other’s 
throats, while Brederode was thus occupied in brow- 
beating a pragmatical but decent old secretary, illus- 
trated the difference in calibre of the two men. 

This was the Count’s last exploit. He remained at 
Amsterdam some weeks longer, but the events which 
succeeded changed the Hector into a faithful vassal. 
Before the 12th of April, he wrote to Egmont, begging 
his intercession with Margaret of Parma, and offering 
1 carte blanche ’ as to terms, if he might only be 
allowed to make his peace with government. 2 It was, 
however, somewhat late in the day for the ‘ great 
beggar ’ to make his submission. Ho terms’ were 
accorded him, but he was allowed by the Duchess to 
enjoy his revenues provisionally, subject to the King’s 
pleasure. - Upon the 25th April, he entertained a 
select circle of friends at his hotel in Amsterdam, and 
then embarked at midnight for Embden. A numerous 
procession of his adherents escorted him to the ship 
bearing lighted torches, and singing bacchanalian 

] Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 444-454. 

• ‘ Brederode ha suplicado de ser perdonado y embiado A 

Monsieur d’Egmont carta blanca.’ — MS. Letter o£ Granvelle to 
Alba. Bibl. de Bourg. 
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songs. He died -within a year afterwards, of dis- 
appointment and hard drinking, at Castle Harden- 
berg, in Germany, after all his fretting and fury, and 
notwithstanding his vehement protestations to die a 
poor soldier at the feet of Louis of Nassau. 1 

That ‘ good chevalier and good Christian,’ as his 
brother affectionately called him, was in Germany,- 
girding himself for the manly work which Providence 
had destined him to perform. The life of Brederode, 
who had engaged in the early struggle, perhaps from 
the frivolous expectation of hearing himself called 
Count of Holland, as his ancestors had been, had 
contributed nothing to the cause of freedom, nor did 
his death occasion regret. His disorderly band of 
followers dispersed in every direction upon the de- 
parture of their chief. A vessel in which Batenburg, 
Galama, and other nobles, with their men-at-arms, 
were escaping towards a German port, was carried 
into Harlingen, while those gentlemen, overpowered 
by sleep and wassail, were unaware of their danger, 
and delivered over to Count Megliem, by tho treachery 
of their pilot. The soldiers were immediately hanged. 
The noblemen were reserved to grace the first great 
scaffold which Alva was to erect upon the horse- 
market in Brussels. 2 

Tho confederacy was entirely broken to pieces. 
Of the chieftains to whom the people had been ac- 
customed to look for support and encouragement, 
some had rallied to the government, some were in 
exile, some were in prison. Montigny, closely watched 
in Spain, was virtually a captive, pining for tho young 
bride to whom ho had' been wedded amid such brilliant 
festivities but a few months before his departure, 
and for tho child which was never to look upon its 
father’s face. 3 His colleague, MarquP Ti r'l 
fortunate, was alreadj- dead. The > ■; ■ 
seized tho opportunity to put in a good word for 

' Bor. 111. 108. Hootd, iv. 135. Vlt. VifiUI. 61.— Compare Bor, 
lloofd. ubi sitp. 3 1’ontsM rayon MS. 

’ The child was baptised ntTournay on tho 1st December, 15(16. 

— Basqulcr do hi Bnrrc MS., t. 73. 
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Noircarmes, who had been grinding Tournay in the 
dust, and butchering the inhabitants of Valenciennes. 
* We have heard of Berghen’s death,’ wrote the Presi- 
dent to his faithful Joachim. ‘ The Lord of Noir- 
carmes, who has been his substitute in the governor- 
ship of Hainault, has given a specimen of what he can 
do. Although I have no private intimacy with that 
nobleman, I cannot help embracing him with all my 
benevolence. Therefore, oh my Hopper, pray do your 
best to have him appointed governor.’ 1 

With the departure of Orange, a total eclipse seemed 
to come over the Netherlands. The country was 
absolutely helpless, the popular heart cold with 
apprehension. All persons at all implicated in the 
late troubles, or suspected of heresy, fled from their 
homes. Fugitive soldiers were hunted into rivers, 
cut to pieces in the fields, hanged, burned, or drowned, 
like dogs, without quarter, and without remorse. 
The most industrious and valuable part of the popula- 
tion left the land in droves. The tide swept outwards 
with such rapidity that the Netherlands seemed fast 
becoming the desolate waste which they had been 
before the Christian era. Throughout the country, 
those Reformers who were unable to effect their escape 
betook themselves to their old lurking-places. The 
new religion was banished from all the cities, every 
conventicle was broken up by armed men, the preacher 
and leading members were hanged, their disciples 
beaten with rods, reduced to beggary, or imprisoned, 
even if they sometimes escaped the scaffold. An in- 
credible number, however, were executed for religious 
causes. Hardly a village so small, says the Antwerp 
chronicler, but that it could furnish one, two, or three 
hundred victims to the executioner. 2 The new 
churches were levelled to the ground, and out of their 
timbers gallows were constructed. 3 It was thought 
an ingenious pleasantry to hang the Reformers upon 
the beams under which they had hoped to worship 

1 Foppens, Supplement, 11. 652. 3 Metcren, ii. f. 45. 

3 Be la Barre MS., 96. Hoofd, iv. 138. Strada, vi. 278. 
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God. The property of the fugitives was confiscated. 
The beggars in name became beggars in reality. , Many 
who felt obliged to remain, and who loved their posses- 
sions better than their creed, were suddenly converted 
into the most zealous of Catholics. Persons who had 
for years not gone to mass, never omitted now their 
daily and nightly visits to the churches. 1 Persons 
who had never spoken to an ecclesiastic but with con- 
tumely, now could not eat their dinners without one 
at their table. 2 Many who were suspected of having 
participated in Calvinistic rites, were foremost and 
loudest in putting down and denouncing all forms and 
shows of the reformation. The country was as com- 
pletely ‘ pacified,’ to use the conqueror’s expression, 
as Gaul had been by Caesar. 

The Regent issued a fresh edict upon the 24th 
May, to refresh the memories of those who might have 
forgotten previous statutes, which were, however, 
not calculated to make men oblivious. By this new 
proclamation, all ministers and teachers were sentenced 
to the gallows. All persons who had suffered their 
houses to be used for religious purposes were sentenced 
to the gallows. All parents or masters whose children 
or servants had attended such meetings were sentenced 
to the gallows, while tiie children and sen-ants were 
only to bo beaten with rods. All people who sang 
hymns at the burial of their relations were sentenced 
to the gallows. Parents who allowed their newly- 
born children to bo baptized by other hands than those 
of tho Catholic priest were sentenced to the gallows. 
The same punishment was denounced against the 
persons who should christen the child or act as its 
sponsors. Schoolmasters who should teach any 
error or false doctrine were likewise to be punished with 
death. Those who infringed the statutes against the 
buying and selling of religious books and songs were 
to receive tho same doom, after the first offence. All 
sneers or insults against priests and ecclesiastics were 
also made capital crimes. Vagabonds, fugitives, 

> ilor. ill. m. ’ Ibid. 
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apostates, runaway monies, were ordered forthwith to 
depart from every city on pain of death. In all cases 
confiscation of the whole property of tho criminal 
was added to the hanging. 1 

This edict, says a contemporary historian, increased 
the fear of those professing the new religion to such an 
extent that they left the country 1 in great heaps.’ 2 
It became necessary, therefore, to issue a subsequent 
proclamation forbidding all persons, whether foreigners 
or natives, to leave the land or to send away their 
property, and prohibiting all shipmasters, waggoners, 
and other agents of travel, from assisting in the flight 
of such fugitives, all upon pain of death. 3 

Yet will it be credited that the edict of 24th May, 
the provisions of which have just been sketched, 
actually excited the wrath of Philip on account of 
their clemenaj ? He wrote to the Duchess, expressing 
the pain and dissatisfaction which he felt, that an edict 
so indecent, so illegal, so contrary to tho Christian 
religion, should have been published. Nothing, he 
said, could offend or distress him more deeply, than 
any outrage whatever, even the slightest one, offered 
to God and to His Roman Catholic Church. He 
therefore commanded his sister instantly to revoke 
the edict. 4 One might almost imagine from reading 
the King’s letter that Philip was at last appalled at 
the horrors committed in his name. Alas, he was- 
only indignant that heretics had been suffered to hang 
who ought to have been burned, and that a few narrow 
and almost impossible loopholes had been left, through 
which those who had offended might effect their 
escape. 

And thus, while the country is paralyzed with pre- 
sent and expected woe, the swiftly advancing trumpets 
of the Spanish army resound from beyond the Alps. 
The curtain is falling upon the prelude to the great 
tragedy which the prophetic bps of Orange had fore- 


1 The edict is published in Bor, iii. 170, 171. 

2 Ibid., 171. s Ibid., 175. 

1 Correspondance de Philippe n., i. 550-552. 
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told. When it is again lifted, scenes of disaster and 
of bloodshed, battles, sieges, executions, deeds of un- 
faltering but vaLiaift tyranny, of superhuman and 
successful resistance, of heroio self-sacrifice, fanatical 
courage and insane cruelty, both in the cause of the 
Wrong and the Right, Triil be revealed in awful suc- 
cession — a spectacle of human energy, human suffering, 
and human strength to suffer, such as has not often 
been displayed upon the stage of the world's events. 


PART III 

ALYA 

1567—1573 


CHAPTER I 

Continued dissensions in the Spanish cabinet — Huy Gomez nnd 
Alva — Conquest of the Netherlands entrusted to the Duke — 
Birth, previous career, and character of Alva — Organization 
of the invading army — Its march to the provinces — Com- 
plaints of Duchess Margaret — Alva receives deputations on 
the frontier — Interview between the Duke nnd Egmont — 
Reception of Alva by the Duchess of Parma — Circular letters 
to the cities requiring their acceptance of garrisons — Mar- 
garet's secret correspondence — Universal apprehension — Keys 
of the great cities demanded by Alva — Secret plans of the 
government, arranged before the Duke’s departure — Arrest 
of Orange, Egmont, Horn, and others, determined upon — 
Stealthy course of the government towards them — Infatua- 
tion of Egmont — Warnings addressed to him by De Billy 
and others — Measures to entrap Count Horn — Banquet of tho 
Grand Prior — The Grand Prior’s warning to Egmont — Evil 
counsels of Noircarmes — Arrests of Egmont, Horn. Bakker- 
zeel, and Straalen — Popular consternation — Petulant conduct 
of Duchess Margaret — Characteristic comments of Granvelle 
■ — His secret machinations and disclaimers — Berghen and 
Montigny — Last moments of Marquis Berghen — Perfidy of 
Ruy Gomez — Establishment of the ‘ Blood-Council ’ — Its 
leading features — Insidious behaviour of Viglius — Secret 
correspondence, concerning the President, between Philip 
and Alva — Members of the ’Blood-Council’ — Portraits of 
Vargas and Hessels — Mode of proceeding adopted by the 
council — Wholesale executions — Despair in the provinces — 
The resignation of Duchess Margaret accepted — Her depar- 
ture from the Netherlands — Renewed civil war in France — 
Death of Montmorency — Auxiliary troops sent by Alva to 
France — Erection of Antwerp citadel — Description of the 
citadel. 

The armed* invasion of the Netherlands was the 
necessary consequence of all 1 which had gone before. 
That the inevitable result had been so long deferred 
vol. n. - • • ' 97 - h 
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lay rather in the incomprehensible tardiness of Philip’s 
character than in the circumstances of the case. Never 
did a monarch hold so steadfastly to a deadly purpose, 
or proceed so languidly and with so much circum- 
volution to his goal. The mask of benignity, of 
possible clemency, was now thrown off, but the 
delusion of his intended visit to the provinces was 
still maintained. He assured the Regent that he 
should be governed by her advice, and as she had mado 
all needful preparations to receive him in Zeland, that 
it would be in Zeland he should arrivo. 1 

The same two men among Philip’s advisers were 
prominent as at an earlier date — the Prince of Eboii 
and the Duke of Alva. They still represented entirely 
opposite ideas, and in character, temper, and history, 
each was the reverse of the other. The policy of the 
Prince was pacific and temporizing ; that of the Duke 
uncompromising and ferocious. Ruy Gomez was 
disposed to prevent, if possible, the armed mission 
of Alva, and ho now openly counselled the King to 
fulfil his long-deferred promise, and to make his 
appearance in person before his rebellious subjects. 
The jealous}' and hatred which existed between the 
Prince and the Duke — between the man of peace and 
the man of wrath — were constantly exploding, even 
in the presence of the King. The wrangling in the 
council was incessant. Determined, if possible, to 
prevent the elevation of his rival, the favourite wa« j 
even for a moment disposed to ask for the command 
of the army himself. There was something ludicrous 
in the notion, that a man whose life had been pacific, 
and who trembled at the noise of arms, should seek 
to supersede the terrible Alva, of whom his eulogists 
asserted, with Castilian exaggeration, that the very 
name of fear inspired him with horror. But there 
was a limit bejond which the influence of Anna de j 
Mendoza and her husband did not extend. Philip ! 
was not to be driven to the Netherlands against his 
will, nor to be prevented from assigning the command 
i Corrcspondartcr de Philippe II., I. £50. 
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of the army to the most appropriate man in Europe 
for his purpose. 1 

It was determined at last that the Netherland 
heresy should be conquered by force of arms. The 
invasion resembled both a crusade against the infidel, 
and a treasure-hunting foray into the auriferous 
Indies, achievements by which Spanish chivalry had 
so often illustrated itself. The banner of the cross 
was to be replanted upon the conquered battlements 
of three hundred infidel cities, and a torrent of wealth, 
richer than ever flowed from Mexican or Peruvian 
mines, was to flow into the royal treasury from the 
perennial fountains of confiscation. Who so fit to 
be the Tancred and the Pizarro of this bi-colourcd 
expedition as the Duke of Alva, the man who had been 
devoted from his earliest childhood, and from his 
father’s grave, to hostility against unbelievers, and 
who had prophesied that treasure would flow in a 
stream, a yard deep, from the Netherlands so soon as 
the heretics began to meet with their deserts ? An 
army of chosen troops was forthwith collected, by 
taking 'the four legions, or terzios, of Naples, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Lombardy, and filling their places in 
Italy by fresh levies.. About ten thousand picked 
and veteran soldiers were thus obtained, of which the 
Duke of Alva was appointed general-in-chief. 2 

Ferdinando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, was 
now in his sixtieth year. He was the most successful 
and experienced general of Spain, or of Europe. No 
! man had studied more deeply, or practised more con- 
' stantly, the military science. In the most important 
6f all arts at that epoch he was the most consummate 
< artist. In the only honourable profession of the age, 

\ he was the most thorough and the most pedantic pro- 
£ fessor. Since the days of Demetrius Poliorcetes, no. 
j man had besieged so many cities. Since the days of 

1 Cabrera. 1; 7, c. vii., p. 414. Strada, i. 282, 283. Hist, du’ 
Duo d’Albe, ii. 155, 242. 

P - Brandt, Hist, der Ref., i. 496. He Thou, v., 1. 41, pp. 289, 
A 290. Bern, de Mendoza. Guerras de- los Payses Baxos, etc., 20, 
21, 29. 
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Eabius Cunctator, no general had avoided so many 
battles, and no soldier, courageous as he -was, ever 
attained to a more sublime indifference to calumny 
or depreciation. Having proved in his boyhood, at 
Fontarabia, and in his maturity at Miihlberg, that he 
could exhibit heroism and headlong courage, when 
necessary, he could afford to look with contempt upon 
the witless gibes which his enemies had occasionally 
perpetrated at his expense. Conscious of holding his 
armies in his hand, by the power of an unrivalled dis- 
cipline, and the magic of a name illustrated by a 
hundred triumphs, he could bear noth patience and 
benevolence the murmurs of his soldiers when their 
battles were denied them. 

He was born in 1508, of a family which boasted im- 
perial descent. A Palaeologus, brother of a Byzantine 
emperor, had conquered the city of Toledo, and trans- 
mitted its appellation as a family name. 1 The father 
of Ferdinando, Don Garcia, had been slain on the islo 
of Gerbes, in battle with the Moors, when his son was 
but four years of age. 2 The child was brought up by 
liis grandfather, Don Frederic, and trained frflm his 
tenderest infancy to arms. Hatred to the infidel, 
and a determination to avenge his father’s blood, 
crying to him from a foreign grave, were the earliest 
of his instincts. As a youth he was distinguished for 
his prowess. His maiden sword was fleshed at Font- 
arabia, where, although but sixteen years of age, he 
was considered, by his constancy in hardship, by his 
brilliant and desperate courage, and by the example 
of military discipline which ho afforded to the troops, 
to have contributed in no small degree to the success 
of the Spanish arms. 

In 1580, he accompanied the Emperor in his cam- 
paign against the Turk. Charles, instinctively recog- 
nizing the merit of the youth who was destined to 
he the life-long companion of his toils and glories, 

1 Pc la Itoca Ttesnltai dc la Vida de Don F. A. dc T. Du<pl« 
de Alva, p. 3. Hl«t. du Due d'Atbe, 1. 5. 

» Hist, du Due d'Albe, t. 8. 
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distinguished him ■until favour at tho opening of his 
career. Young, brave, and enthusiastic, Ferdinand 
de Toledo at this period -was as interesting a hero as 
ever illustrated the pages of Castilian romance. His 
mad ride from Hungary to Spain and back again, 
accomplished in seventeen days, for the sake of a brief 
visit to his newly-married wife, is not the least at- 
tractive episode in the history of an existence which 
was destined to be so dark and sanguinarja In 1535, 
ho accompanied the Emperor on his memorable 
expedition to Tunis. In 1546 and 1547 ho was 
generalissimo in tho war against tho Smalcaldian 
league. His most brilliant feat of arms — perhaps tho 
most brilliant exploit of the Emperor’s reign — was tho 
passage of the Elbe and the battle of Muhlberg, ac- 
complished in spite of Maximilian’s bitter and violent 
reproaches, and the tremendous possibilities of a 
defeat. 1 That battle had finished the war. Tho 
gigantic and magnanimous John Frederic, surprised 
at his devotions in the church, fled in dismay, leaving 
his boots behind him, which, for their superhuman 
size, were ridiculously said afterwards to be treasured 
among the trophies of the Toledo house. 2 Tho rout 
was total. ‘ I came, I saw, and God conquered,’ said 
the Emperor, in pious parody of his immortal pre- 
decessor’s epigram. Maximilian with a thousand 
apologies for his previous insults, embraced the heroic 
Don Ferdinand over and over again, as, arrayed in a 
plain suit of blue armour, unadorned save with streaks 
of his. enemies’ blood, he returned from the pursuit of 
the fugitives. So complete and so sudden was the 
victory, that it was found impossible to account 

1 Hist, du Due d’Albe, liv. i., c. vii. De Thou, liv. iv. 

2 Hist, du Due d’Albe, i. 274. BrantGmc, Horn. Hlust., etc. 
(eh. v.), sayB that one of the boots was ' large enough to hold a 
camp bedstead,' p. 11. I insert the anecdote only as a specimen 
of the manner in which similar absurdities, both of great and of 
little consequence, are perpetuated by writers in every land and 
age. The armour of the noble-hearted and unfortunate John 
Frederic may still be seen in Dresden. Its Bize indicates a man 
very much above the average height, while the external length of 
the iron shoe, on the contrary, is less than eleven inches. 
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for it, save on the ground of miraculous interposition. 
Like Joshua, in the vale of Ajalon, Don Ferdinand was 
supposed to have commanded the sun to stand still 
for a season, and to have been obeyed. Otherwise, 
how could the passage of the river, which was only 
concluded (it six in the evening, and the complete 
overthrow of the Protestant forces, have all been 
accomplished within the narrow space of an April 
twilight ? The reply of the Duke to Henry the Second 
of France, who questioned him subsequently upon 
the subject, is well known. ‘ Your Majesty, I was too 
much occupied that evening with what was taking 
place on the earth beneath, to pay much heed to the 
evolutions of the heavenly bodies.’ Spared as lie had 
been by his good fortune from taking any part in the 
Algerine expedition, or in witnessing the* ignominious 
retreat from Innspruck, he was obliged to submit to 
the intercalation of the disastrous siege of Met* in 
the long history of his successes. Doing the duty of 
a field- marshal and a sentinel, supporting his army by 
his firmness and his discipline when nothing else could 
have supported them, he was at last enabled, after 
half the hundred thousand men with whom Charles 
had begun the siege had been sacrificed, to induce his 
imperial master to raise the siege before the remaining 
fifty thousand had been frozen or starved to death. 1 

The culminating career of Alva seemed to have 
closed in the mist which gathered around the setting 
star of the Empire. Having accompanied Philip to 
England in 1554, on bis matrimonial expedition, he 
was destined in the following years, as viceroy and 
generalissimo of Italy, to be placed in a series of false 
positions. A great captain engaged in a little war, 
the champion of the cross in arms against the sue- 
cessor of i$t. Peter, he had extricated himself, at last, 
with his usual adroitness, but with very little glory. 1 
To him had been allotted the mortification, to another 

' Hint, tlu Pur d’Allic. 1. 272-CSS, Jtv. lit, dim. 21-21. 

s tiiiit.. ISv. iv. ct v. Pc Then. Uv. svin. Pc la Kern, JlcfuiUa*. 
etc,, Cs-72. 
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the triumph. The lustre of his own name seemed to 
sink in the ocean while that of a hated rival, with new 
spangled ore, suddenly ‘ flamed in the forehead of the 
morning sky.’ While he had been paltering with a 
dotard, whom he was forbidden to crush, Egmont had 
struck down the chosen troops of France, and con- 
quered her most illustrious commanders. Here was 
the unpardonable crime which could only be expiated 
by the blood of the victor. Unfortunately for his 
rival, the time was now approaching when the long- 
deferred revenge was to be satisfied. 

On the whole, the Duke of Alva was inferior to no 
general of his age. As a disciplinarian he was fore- 
most in Spain, perhaps in Europe. A spendthrift of 
time, he was an economist of blood, and this was, per- 
haps, in the eye of humanity, his principal virtue. 
Time and myself are two, was a frequent observation 
of Philip, and his favourite general considered the 
maxim as applicable to war as to politics. Such were 
his qualities as a military commander. As a states- 
man, he had neither experience nor talent. As a man, 
his character was simple. He did not combine a 
great variety of vices, but those which he had were 
colossal, and he possessed no virtues. He was neither 
lustful nor intemperate, but his professed eulogists 
admitted his enormous avarice, while the world has 
agreed that such an amount of stealth and ferocity, 
.of patient vindictiveness and universal bloodthirsti- 
ness, were never found in a savage beast of the forest, 
and but rarely in a human bosom. His history was 
now to show that his previous thrift of human life 
was not derived from any love of his kind. Personally 
he was stern and overbearing. As difficult of access 
as Philip himself, he was even more haughty to those 
who were admitted to his presence. He addressed 
everyone with the deprecating second person plural. 1 
Possessing the right of being covered in the presence 
of the Spanish monarch, he had been with difficulty 
brought to renounce it before the German Emperor. 2 

1 V. de. Vynckt, ii. 41. 3 Ibid., 42. 
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He was of an illustrious family, but his territorial 
possessions were not extensive. His duchy was ft 
small one, furnishing' him with not more than fourteen 
thousand qrowns of annual income, and with four 
hundred soldiers. 1 He had, however, been a thrifty 
financier all his life, never having been without a 
handsome sum of ready money at interest. Ten years 
before his arrival in the Netherlands, he was sup- 
posed to have already increased his income to forty 
thousand a year by the proceeds of Ins investments 
at Aii twerp.’ 2 As already intimated, his militarv 
character was sometimes profoundly misunderstood. 
He was often considered rather a pedantic than a 
practical commander, more capable to discourse of 
battles than to gain them. Notwithstanding that Ids 
long life had been an almost unbroken campaign, the 
ridiculous accusation of timidity was frequently made 
against him. 3 A gentleman of the court of the 
Emperor Charles onco addressed a letter to the Duke 
with the title of 4 * General of his Majesty’s armies in 
the Duchy of Milan in time of peace, and major-domo 
of the household in the time of war.’ 1 It was said 
that the lesson did the Duke good, but that he re- 
warded very badly the nobleman who gave it, having 
subsequently caused his head to be Taken off. 6 In 

1 Bndovaro MS. 

5 4 Un d’entrato come Puca 14,000 scudi, ma flno a 40,000 per 
danari fnvestiU lu Anvcrsa ct sc stlnia die crII si trova sempre 
buoua comma di contanU.' — Ibid. 

* * Ha visto ct mnncRRlnto niottc Rucrrc ct per la prattlea die 
lia dlscorre niccllo die lo babbitt mni eonosdtito in qiiclln rortc — 
ma 1c dm’ opposition! 1'una die fat'd l<< provision! sue con tronjx) 
reservafo ct cauto ct quasi tlmiilo mil' imprese.' — Suriario .Ms. 

liadovaro is much more severe : ’ >‘dln pn-rra mostra tfrnidiU 
ct poca IntelliRenza ct poco stimnto ncJla cortc come per persona 
nvnrn. superba ct nnibitiosa ; ndulatore ct Jnvldo moito Ct ill 
puoehissimo ctiorc.’ 

1 Tills anecdote Is attributed by Pom lT.ve-'ijue and by M. 
(iachard to Jiadovnro. It !<. however, not to lie found in the 
copy of bis Manuscript In th" Illbhotln'iiuc de UnurROjmc, 

1 Horn I'iivcsquc, Mem. da firuuvdlc, i. CO, s<p;, — The Jlcpe- 
dictine docs not further indicate the author of tic pleasantry. 
One is disposed to imaKtrt* It to have beep Kcmont. Neverttic- 
!■ s*. the fmla* t.uise.i the heads of so many ip.-nUcm-ti t<> !>-■ taken 
o!I, tint t!ie description b JudldciiUy vr-Rtin. 
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general, however, Alva manifested a philosophical 
contempt for the opinions expressed concerning his 
military fame, and was especially disdainful of criti- 
cism expressed by his own soldiers. 4 Recollect,’ 
said he, at a little later period, to Don John of Austria,. 
* that the first foes with whom one has to contend are 
one’s own troops, with their clamour's for an engage- 
ment at this moment, and their murmurs about 
results at another ; with their 44 1 thought that the 
battle should be fought or, 44 it was my opinion that 
the. occasion ought not to be lost.” Your Highness 
will have opportunity enough to display valour, and 
will never be weak enough to be conquered by the 
babble of soldiers.’ 1 

In person he was tall, thin, erect, with a ’ small 
head, a long visage, lean yellow cheek, dark twinkling 
eyes, a dust complexion, black bristling hair, and a 
long sable-silvered beard, descending in two waving 
streams upon his breast. 2 

. Such being the design, the machinery was well! 
selected. The best man in Europe to lead the in- 
vading force was placed at the head of ten thousand 
picked veterans. The privates in this exquisite little 
army, 3 said the enthusiastic connoisseur Brantome, 
who travelled post into Lorraine, expressly to see them 
on their march, all wore engraved or gilded armour, 
and were in every respect equipped like captains. 
They were the first who carried muskets, a weapon 
which very much astonished the Flemings when it 
first rattled in their ears. The musketeers, he ob- 
served, might have been mistaken for princes, with 
. such agreeable and graceful arrogance did they pre- 
sent themselves. Each was attended by his servant 
or esquire, who carried his piece for him, except in 
battle, and all were treated with extreme deference 

1 Documentos Ineditos para la Historia de Espafia,' iii. 273-283, 

2 Di persona grande, magra, piccola testa, collerico et adusto. 
— Badovaro MS. 

There is a very good contemporary portrait of the Duke, by 
Barends, in the Eoyal Gallery at Amsterdam, which accords very 
exactly with the descriptions preserved concerning his person. 

* * Gentille et gaillarde armee.’ 
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by the rest of the army, as if they had been officers. 1 
The four regiments of Lombardy, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Naples, composed a total of not quite nine thou- 
sand of the best foot soldiers in Europe. They were 
commanded respectively by Don Sancho de Lodrofio, 
Don Gonzalo de Bracamonte, Julien Romero, and 
Alfonso de Ulloa, all distinguished and experienced 
generals. 2 The cavalry, amounting to about twelve 
hundred, was under the command of the natural son 
of the Duke, Don Ferdinando de Toledo, Prior of the 
Knights of St. John. Chiapin Vitclli, Marquis of 
Cetona, who had served the King in many a campaign, 
was appointed Marechal de camp, and Gabriel Ccr- 
belloni was placed in command of the artillery. On 
the way the Duke received, as a present from the 
Duke of Savoy, the services of the distinguished 
engineer, Pacheco, or Paciotti, 3 whose name was to 
be associated with the most celebrated citadel of the 
Netherlands, and whoso dreadful fate was to bo con- 
temporaneous with the earliest, successes of the liberal 
party. 

With an arm}' thus perfect, on a small scale, in all 
its departments, and furnished, in addition, with a 
force of two thousand prostitutes, ns regularly en- 
rolled, disciplined, and distributed* as the cavalry 
or the artillery, the Duke embarked upon his mo- 
mentous enterprise, on the 10th of May, at Cartbngena. 
Thirty-seven galleys, tinder command "of Prince Andrea 

1 BrantAme. Grandcs Cnpltalncs (HnviKers. etc. (uiA 75). 
(Due d'Albe.) 

5 Mendoza. Guerras tic lot Bayses I!a\o«. fol. 20, 21. 20. 00. 

» Hoofd, iv. US. 

* Ibid. Corrcspondanre de Philippe II., i. 505 — * On tilt qn'lts 
ont plus tic tletix rnillcs putnlncs nverques rut, Pdfi-ment qttc non' 
no serous on faultc tics m> tallies nwcq eeulx out- nous nvons.' — 
I«ctt. tic Jean tic Hornes a Arnool Munb-n. 

BrantAme particularly commends the orKnnitatlon of this de- 
partment. ‘ lie pins il y nvolt qu-itro cens court»-znn'-s A ciicval, 
belles ei braves cOmme pnr.ressrs, ct hull ern* A pled, tarn it few! 
avtsi .’ — Vie dcs Grands Ilommcs, etc (ml. p. SO). (l)'AIIc-.) 

Such was the moral phycloimomy of the army which came to 
enforce the bleb religious purposes of Pldbp. In such infamons 
ebaj"' a as th" will of Go-l suppm~d to manifest itself before the 
eyes of llir heretics in tin- »th>-rlimt*. 
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Doria, brought the principal part of the force to 
Genoa, the Duke being delayed a few days at Nice by 
an attack of fever. On the 2nd of June, the army was 
mustered at Alexandria de Palla, and ordered to 
rendezvous again at San Ambrosio at the foot of the 
Alps. It was then directed to make its way over 
Mount Cenis and through Savoy, Burgundy, and 
Lorraine, by a regularly-arranged treble movement. 
The second division was each night to encamp on the 
spot which had been occupied upon the previous night 
by the vanguard, and the rear was to place itself on 
the following night in the camp of the corps de bataille. 1 
Thus coiling itself along almost in a single line by slow 
and serpentine windings, with a deliberate, deadly, 
venomous purpose, this army, which was to be the 
instrument of Philip’s long-deferred vengeance, stole 
through narrow mountain pass and tangled forest. So 
close and intricate were many of the defiles through 
which the journey led them, 2 that, had one tithe of 
the treason which they came to punish, ever existed, 
save in the diseased imagination of their monarch, 
not one man would have been left to tell the tale. 
Egmont, had he really been the traitor and the con- 
spirator he was assumed to be, might have easily 
organized the means of cutting off the troops before 
they could have effected their entrance into the 
country which they had doomed to destruction. His 
military experience, his qualifications for a daring 
stroke, his great popularity, and the intense hatred 
entertained for Alva, would have furnished him with 
a sufficient machinery for the purpose. 

Twelve days’ march carried the army through 
Burgundy, twelve more through Lorraine. During 
the whole of the journey they were closely accom- 
panied by a force of cavalry and infantry, ordered 
upon this service by the King of France, who, for fear 
of exciting a fresh Huguenot demonstration, had 
refused the Spaniards a passage through his dominions. 
This reconnoitring army kept pace with them like 
1 E. de Mendoza, 30. 2 Ibid., 30, 31. 
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tlieir shadow, and watched all their movements. A 
force of six thousand Swiss, equally alarmed and 
uneasy at the progress of the troops, hovered likewise 
about their flanks, without, however, offering any 
impediment to their advance. Before the middle of 
August they had reached Thionville, on the Luxem- 
burg frontier, having on the last day marched a dis- 
tance of two leagues through a forest, which seemed 
expressly arranged to allow a small defensive force to 
embarrass and destroy an invading army. No oppo- 
sition, however, was attempted, and * the Spanish 
soldiers encamped at last within the territory of the 
Netherlands, having accomplished their adventurous 
journey in entire safety, and under perfect dis- 
cipline. 1 

The Duchess had in her secret letters to Philip con- 
tinued to express her disapprobation of the enterprise 
thus committed to Alva. She had bitterly complained 
that now, when the country had been pacified by her 
efforts, another should bo sent to reap all the glory, or 
perhaps to undo all that she had so painfully and* suc- 
cessfully done. She stated to her brother, in most 
unequivocal language, that the name of Alva was 
odious enough to make the whole Spanish nation 
detested in the Netherlands. She could find no 
language sufficiently strong to express her surprise 
that the King should havo decided upon a measure 
likely to be attended with such fatal consequences 
without consulting her on the subject, and in oppo- 
sition to what had been her uniform advice. She 
also wrote personally to Alva, imploring, commanding, 
and threatening, but with equally ill success, 3 The 
Duke knew too well who was sovereign of the Nether- 
lands now, his master’s sister or himself. As to the 
effects of his armed invasion upon the temper of the 
provinces, he was supremely indifferent. JIo carno 
as a conqueror, not as a mediator. ‘ I have tamed 

> Ts. tie M en<lotn, so. at. 

* CorresjKindMice do I'htlljip* II.. 1. SIS, 6S0, etc. Ktnula, 1. 2sa. 
JlooM. Iv. 1 4° Stnula, l. cug 
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people of iron in my day,’ said lie contemptuously ; 

‘ shall I not easily crush these men of butter ?’* 

At Thionville he was, however, officially waited upon 
by Berlaymont and Noircarmes, on the part of the 
Regent. He at this point, moreover, began to re- 
ceive deputations from various cities, bidding him a 
hollow and trembling welcome, and deprecating his 
displeasure for anything in the past which might seem 
offensive. To all such embassies he replied in vague 
and conventional language ; saying, however, to his 
confidential attendants : I am . here — so much is 
certain — whether I am welcome or not is to me a 
matter of little consequence. 2 At Tirlemont, on the 
22nd August, he was met by Count Egmont, who had 
ridden forth from Brussels to Bhow him a becoming 
respect, as the representative of his sovereign. The 
Count was accompanied by several other noblemen, 
and brought to the Duke a present of several beautiful 
horses. 3 Alva received him, however, but coldly, 
for he was unable at first to adjust the mask to his 
countenance as adroitly as was necessary. Behold 
the greatest of all the heretics, he observed to his 
attendants, as soon as the nobleman’s presence was 
announced, and in a voice loud enough for him to 
hear. 4 Even *after they had exchanged salutations, 
he addressed several remarks to him in a half-jesting, 
half-biting tone, saying among other things, that his 
countship might have spared him the trouble of 
making this long journey in his old age. 5 There were 
other observations in a similar strain which might 
have well aroused the suspicion of any man not de- 
termined, like Egmont, to continue blind and deaf. 
After a brief interval, however, Alva seems to have 
commanded himself. He passed his arm lovingly 
over that stately neck, 6 which he had already devoted 

J Hoofd, iv. 148. 2 Bor, iv. 182. 

5 MS., 12-941. Bib. de Bourg. — Troubles des Pays Bas de Jeau 
de Orutere ; Extraits par M. Emile Gachet (1st Aoilt, 1847). 

♦ Bor, iv. 182. Hoofd, iv. 150. 

6 J ean de Grutere MS. Extraits de M. Gachet. 

* Hoofd, 150. 
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to the block, and — the Count having resolved before- 
hand to place himself, if possible, upon amicable terms 
with the new Viceroy — the two rode along side by 
side in friendly conversation, followed by the regi- 
ment of infantry and three companies of light horse, 
which belonged to the Duke’s immediate command. 1 
Alva, still attended by Egmont, rode soon afterwards 
through the Louvain gate into Brussels, where they 
separated for a season. Lodgings had been taken for 
the Duke at the house of a certain Madame de Jasso, 2 
in the neighbourhood of Egmont’s palace. Leaving 
here the principal portion of his attendants, the 
Captain-General, without alighting, forthwith pro- 
ceeded to the palace to pay his respects to the Duchess 
of Parma. 

For three days the Regent had been deliberating 
with her council as to the propriety of declining any 
visit from the man whose presence she justly con- 
sidered a disgrace and an insult to herself, 3 Tins 
being the reward of her eight years’ devotion to her 
brother’s commands ; to bo superseded by a subj'ect, 
and one too who came to carry out a policy which she 
had urgently deprecated, it could hardly bo expected 
of Iho Emperor’s daughter that she should graciously 
submit to the indignity, and receive her successor 
with a smiling countenance. In consequence, how- 
ever, of the submissive languago with which the Duke 
had addressed her in his recent communications, 
offering with true Castilian but empty courtesy, to 
place Ins guards, his army, and himself at her* feet, 
she had consented to receive his visit with or without 
his attendants. 4 

On his appearance in the courtyard, a scene of 
violent altercation and almost of Woodshed took place 
let ween his bodyguard and the archers of the Regent's 
household, who were at last, with difficulty, persuaded 
to allow the mercenaries of the hat»*<l Captain-General 
to pass. 6 Presenting himself at three o’clock in the 

1 Jr.nn <!" Unitm* >!?- Kitrait* <!" 5!. finrlirt. * ih‘A< 
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afternoon, after these not very satisfactory prelimi- 
naries, in the bedchamber of the Duchess, -where it 
was her habit to grant confidential audiences, he met, 
as might easily be supposed, with a chilling reception. 
The Duchess, standing motionless in the centre of 
the apartment, attended by Berlaymont, the Duke 
of Aerschot, and Count Egmont, acknowledged Ms 
salutations with calm severity. Neither she nor any 
one of her attendants advanced a step to meet him. 
The Duke took off Ms hat, but she, calmly recogmzing 
Ms right as a Sparnsh grandee, insisted upon Ms re- 
maming covered. A stiff and formal conversation of 
half an hour’s duration then ensued, all parties re- 
maining upon their feet. 1 The Duke, although re- 
spectful, found it difficult to conceal Ms indignation 
and his haughty sense of approaching triumph. Mar- 
garet was cold, stately, and forbidding, disguising 
her rage and her mortification under a veil of imperial 
pride. 2 Alva, in a letter to Philip, describing the 
interview, assured Ms Majesty that he had treated 
the Duchess with as much deference as he could have 
shown to the Queen ; 3 but it is probable, from other 
contemporaneous accounts, that an ill-disguised and 
even angry arrogance was at times very visible M Ms 
demeanour. The state council had advised the 
Duchess against receiving him until he had duly 
exhibited Ms powers. TMs ceremony had been waived, 
but upon being questioned by the Duchess at this inter- 
view as to their nature and extent, he is reported to 
have coolly answered that he really did not exactly 
remember, but that he would look them over, and send 
her information at Ms earliest convemence. 4 

The next day, however, his commission was duly 
exMbited. In tMs document, wMch bore date 31st 
January, 1567, Philip appointed him to be Captain- 
General ‘ in correspondence with Ms Majesty’s dear 
sister, of Parma, who was occupied with other matters 

1 Correspondanoe de Philippe II., i. 631. = Strada, i. 297. 

3 Correspondanoe de Philippe II., i. 636. 

4 V. de Vynckt, ii. 53. 
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belonging to the government,’ begged the Duchess to 
co-operate with lam and to command obedience for 
him , and ordered all the cities of the Netherlands to 
•receive such garrisons as he should direct. 1 

At the official interview between Alva and Madame 
•de Parma, at which these powers were produced, the 
necessary preliminary arrangements were made re- 
garding the Spanish troops, which were now to be 
nmmediately quartered in the principal cities. The 
Duke, however, informed the Regent that as these 
matters were not within her province, ho should take 
•the liberty of arranging them with the authorities, 
without troubling her in the matter, and would inform 
{her of the result of his measures at their next inter- 
view, which was to take place on the 26th August. 3 

Circular letters signed by Philip, which Alva had 
brought with him, were now dispatched to the different 
municipal bodies of the country. In these the cities 
were severally commanded to accept the garrisons, 
and to provide for the armies whose active sendees 
•the lung hoped would not be required, but which he 
had sent beforehand to prepare a peaceful entrance 
for himself. Ho enjoined the most absolute obedience 
•to the Duke of Alva until his own arrival, which was 
to be almost immediate. These letters were dated 
at Madrid on the 2Sth February, and were now ac- 
-companicd by a brief official circular, signed by Mar- 
garet of Parma, in which she announced the arrival 
of her dear cousin of Alva, and demanded uncon- 
ditional submission to his authority. 3 

Having thus complied with these demands of 
external and conventional propriety, the indignant 
Duchess unbosomed herself, in her private Italian 
letters to her brother, of the rage which had been 
hitherto partially suppressed. She' reiterated her pro- 
found regret that Philip had not yet accepted the 
•resignation which she had so recently and so carneitly 

» Per. Iv. is" isn 
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offered. She disclaimed all jealousy of the supreme 
powers now conferred upon Alva, but thought that 
his Majesty might have allowed her to leave the 
country before the Duke arrived with an authority 
which was so extraordinary, as well as so humiliating 
to herself. Her honour might thus have been saved. 
She was pained to perceive that she was like to furnish 
a perpetual example to all others, who considering 
the manner in which she had been treated by the 
King, would henceforth have but little inducement to 
do their duty. At no time, on no occasion, could any 
person ever render him such services as hers had been. 
For nine years she had enjoyed not a moment of 
repose. If the King had shown her but little grati- 
tude, she was consoled by the thought that she had 
satisfied her God, herself, and the world. She had 
compromised her health, perhaps her life, and now that 
she had pacified the country, now that the King was 
more absolute, more powerful than ever before, 
another was sent to enjoy the fruit of her labours and 
her sufferings. 1 

The Duchess made no secret of her indignation at 
being thus superseded, and as she considered the 
matter, outraged. She openly avpwed her displeasure. 
She was at times almost beside herself with rage. 
There was universal sympathy with her emotions, for 
all hated the Duke, and shuddered at the arrival of 
the Spaniards. The day of doom for all the crimes 
which had ever been committed in the course of ages, 
seemed now to have dawned upon the Netherlands. 
The sword which had so long been hanging over them, 
seemed now about to descend. Throughout the pro- 
vinces, there was but one feeling of cold and hopeless 
dismay. Those who still saw a possibility of effecting 
their escape from the fated land, swarmed across the 
frontier. All foreign merchants deserted the great 
marts. The cities became as still as if the plague-banner 
had been unfurled on every house-top. . 

Meantime' the Captain-General proceeded methodi- 
1 Correspondence de Philippe II., i. 635. Strada, i. 298. - 
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cally -with his work. He distributed his troops through 
Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, and other principal cities. 
As a measure of necessity and mark of the last humilia- 
tion, he required the municipalities to transfer their 
keys to his keeping. The magistrates of Ghent 
humbly remonstrated against the indignity, and 
Egmont was imprudent enough to make himself the 
mouth-piece of their remonstrance, winch, it is needless 
to add, was unsuccessful. 1 Meantime his own day of 
reckoning had arrived. 

As already observed, the advent of Alva at the head 
of a foreign army was the natural consequence of all 
which had gone before. The delusion of the royal 
visit was still maintained, and the affectation of a 
possible clemency still displayed, while the monarch 
sat quietly in his cabinet without a remote intention 
of leaving Spain, and while tho messengers of his 
accumulated and long-concealed wrath were already 
descending upon their prey. It was the deliberate 
intention of Philip, when the Duke was dispatched to 
the Netherlands, that all the leaders of the anti- 
inquisition party, and all who had, at any time or in 
any way, implicated themselves in opposition to the 
government, or in censure of its proceedings, should 
bo put to death. It was determined that the provinces 
should be subjugated to the absolute domination of 
the council of Spain, a small body of foreigners sitting 
at the other end of Europe, a junta in which Nether- 
landers were to have no voice and exercise no in- 
fluence. The despotic government of the Spanish 
and Italian possessions was to be extended to the?” 
Flemish territories which were thus to be converted 
into the helples* dependencies of a foreign and an 
ah«d\itc crnirn .• There was to be a reorganisation of 
the inquisition, upon the same footing claimed for it 

1 ilor. tv. let. Itonfd, iv. u.n. 
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before the outbreaks of the troubles, together with a 
re-enactment and vigorous enforcement of the famous 
edicts against heresy. 1 

Such was the scheme recommended by Granvelle 
and Espinosa, and to be executed by Alva. 2 Ab part 
and parcel of this plan, it was also arranged at secret 
meetings at the house of Espinosa, before the de- 
parture of the Duke, that all the seigniors against 
whom the Duchess Margaret had made so many com- 
plaints, especially • the Prince of Orange, with the 
Counts Egmont, Horn, and Hoogstraaten, should be 
immediately arrested and brought to chastisement. 
The Marquis Berghen and the Baron Montigny, being 
already in Spain, could be dealt with at pleasure. It 
was also decided that the gentlemen implicated in 
the confederacy or compromise, should at once be 
proceeded against for high treason, without any 
regard to the promise of pardon granted by the 
Duchess. 

. The general features of the great project having been 
thus mapped out, a few indispensable preliminaries 
were at once executed. In order that Egmont, Horn, 
and other distinguished victims might not take alarm, 
and thus escape the doom deliberately arranged for 
them, royal assurances were dispatched to the Nether- 
lands, cheering their despondency and dispelling their 
doubts. With his own hand Philip wrote the letter, 
full of affection and confidence, to Egmont, to which 
allusion has already been made. He wrote it after 
Alva had left Madrid upon his mission of vengeance. 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 562. 

- ' Et que mesmement le Cardinal Granvelle et President Viglius, 
M- de Berlaymont et Xoircarmes auraient a sa Majesti conseille Ie 
xneme. Voires expressement qu'il convenoit une armc-e d'espaignolz 
avecq quelque chef pour maintenir le pays en 1’obeissance de sa 
Majesty et eu la religion Catholique. Et que le Due d’Alve fut 
envoys pour chef par conseil du Cardinal Spinosa et advis du 
Cardinal de Granvelle, comme il est assez apparu par plusieurs 
lettres escriples en ce temps lil a ses amys, et tout cecy est aussy 

selon la commune opinion Sur Ie second scavoir les motifs et 

raisons qui en ont cst£ pour persuader au Hoy de 1’envoyer, no 
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que le Roy par ce moyen se debvroit faire absolut Roy et restablir 
la religion Catholique.’ — Confessions of Del Rio. 
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The same stealthy measures were pursued with regard 
to others. The Prince of Orange was not capable of 
falling into the royal trap, however cautiously baited. 
Unfortunately he could not communicate his wisdom 
to his friends. 

It is difficult to comprehend so very sanguine a 
temperament as that to which Egmont owed his 
destruction. It was not the Prince of Orange alone 
who had prophesied his doom. Warnings had come 
to the Count from every quarter, and they were now 
frequently repeated. Certainly he was not without 
anxiety, but he had made his decision ; determined to 
beliovo in the royal word, and in the royal gratitude 
for his services rendered, not only against Mont- 
morency and De Themes, but against tho heretics 
of Flanders. He was, however, much changed. He 
had grown prematurely old. At forty-six years his 
hair was white, and he never slept without pistols 
under his pillow. 1 Nevertheless he affected, and 
sometimes felt, a light-heartedness which surprised all 
around him. Tim Portuguese gentleman P.oblcs, 
Seigneur do Billy, who had returned early in the 
summer from Spain, whither he hnd been sent upon a 
confidential mission by Madamo dc Parma, is said to 
have made repeated communications to Egmont. as to 
the dangerous position in which he stood. 2 Immediately 
after his arrival in Brussels he had visited the Count, 
then confined to his house by an injury caused by tin* 
fall of his horse. ‘ Take care to get well very fast.’ 
said I)o Billy, ‘ for there are very bad stories told about 
you in Spain.’ Egmont laughed heartily at the 
observation, as if notbimr could well lie more absurd 
than such a warning. His friend — for De Billy is said 
to have felt a real attachment to the Count — peivisM-d 
in his prophecies, telling him that 4 birds in the field 
sang murh more sweetly than tho»<: in cages,’ «nd 
that he would do well to abandon the country before 
the arrival of Alva. 3 


1 Own V I'rUi't , Archives, etc. SurfOt-rnrr,!, 35, "3. 
5 VanVi* MS. 1 IM-1. 
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These warnings were repeated almost daily by the 
gentleman, and by others, who were more and more 
astonished at Egmont’s infatuation. Nevertheless, ho 
had disregarded their admonitions, and had gone forth 
to meet the Duke at Tirlemont. Even then ho might 
have seen, in the coldness of his first reception, and 
in the disrespectful manner of the Spanish soldiers, 
who not only did not at first salute him, but who mur- 
mured audibly that he was a Lutheran and traitor, 
that he was not so great a favourite with the govern- 
ment at Madrid as he desired to be. 

After the first few moments, however, Alva’s 
manner had changed, while Chiappin Vitolli, Gabriel 
de Serbelloni, and other principal officers, received the 
Count with great courtesy, even upon his first appear- 
ance. The grand prior, Ferdinando do Toledo, natural 
son of the Duke, and already a distinguished soldier, 
seems to have felt a warm and unaffected friendship 
for Egmont, whose brilliant exploits in the field had 
excited his youthful admiration, and of whoso destruc- 
tion he- was, nevertheless, compelled to be the un- 
willing instrument . 1 For a few days, accordingly, 
after the arrival of the new Governor-General, all 
seemed to be going smoothly. The grand prior and 
Egmont became exceedingly intimate, passing their 
time together in banquets, masquerades, and play , 2 
as joyously as if the merry days which had succeeded 
the treaty of Cateau Cambresis were returned. The 
Duke, too, manifested the most friendly dispositions, 
taking care to send him large presents of Spanish 
and Italian fruits, received frequently by the govern- 
ment couriers . 3 

Lapped in this fatal security, Egmont not only 
forgot his fears, but unfortunately succeeded in in- 
spiring Count Horn with a portion of his confidence. 
That gentleman had still remained in his solitary 
mansion at Weert, notwithstanding the artful means 
which had been used to lure him from that ‘ desert.’ 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 574. 

2 Pontus Payen MS. » Ibid. 
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It is singular that the very same person who, accord- 
ing to a well-informed Catholic contemporary, had 
been most eager to warn Egmont of his danger, had 
also been the foremost instrument for effecting the 
capture of the Admiral. The Seigneur de Billy, on 
,the day after his arrival from Madrid, had written to 
Horn, telling him that the King was highly pleased 
with his services and character. De Billy also stated 
that he had been commissioned by Philip to express 
distinctly the royal gratitude for the Count’s conduct, 
adding that his Majesty was about to visit the Nether- 
lands in August, and would probably be preceded or 
accompanied by Baron Montigny. 1 

Alva and his son Don Ferdinando had soon after- 
wards addressed letters from Gerverbiller (dated 26th 
and 27th July) to Count Horn, filled with expressions 
of friendship and confidence. 2 The Admiral, who 
had sent one of his gentlemen to greet the Duke, now 
responded from Weert that he was very sensible of 
the kindness manifested towards him, but that for 
reasons winch his secretary, Alonzo de la Loo, would 
more fully communicate, he must for the present beg 
to be excused from a personal visit to Brussels. The 
secretary was received by Alva with extreme courtesy. 3 
The Duke expressed infinite pain that the Kin g had 
not yet rewarded Count Horn’s services according .to 
their merit, said that a year before he had told his 
brother Montigny how very much he was the Ad- 
miral’s friend, and begged La Loo to tell his master 
that he should not doubt the royal generosity and 
gratitude. The governor added, that if he could see 
the Count in person he could tell him things which 
would please him, and which would prove that he 
had not been forgotten by his friends. La Loo had 
afterward a long conversation with the Duke’s secre- 
tary Albornoz, who assured him that his master had 
the greatest affection for Count Horn, and that since 

1 Foppcns. Suppl. a Strada, H. 553, sqq. 

1 Correspondance de I'hilippe II., i. 663, note. 
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his affairs were so much embarrassed, he might, easily 
be provided with the post of governor at Milan, or 
viceroy of Naples, about to become vacant. The 
secretary added, that the Duke was much hurt at 
receiving no visits from many distinguished nobles 
whose faithful friend and servant he was, and that 
Count Horn ought to visit Brussels, if not to treat of 
great affairs, at least to visit the Captain-General as 
a friend. ‘ After all this,’ said honest Alonzo, * I am 
going immediately to Weert, to urge his lordship to 
yield to the Duke’s desires.’ 1 

This scientific manoeuvring, joined to the urgent 
representations of Egmont, at last produced its effect. 
The Admiral left his retirement at Weert to fall into 
the pit which his enemies had been so skilfully preparing 
at Brussels. On the night of the 8th September, 
Egmont received another most significative and 
mysterious warning. A Spaniard, apparently an 
officer of rank, came secretly into his house, and 
urged him solemnly to effect his escape before the 
morrow. The Countess, who related the story after- 
wards, always believed, without being certain, that 
the mysterious visitor was Julian Romero, marechal 
de camp. 2 Egmont, however, continued as blindly 
confident as before. 

On the following day, September 9th, the grand 
prior, Don Ferdinando, gave a magnificent dinner, to 
which Egmont and Horn, together with Noircarmes, 
the Viscount de Ghent, and many other noblemen 
were invited. The banquet was enlivened by the 
music of Alva’s own military band, which the Duke 
sent to entertain the company. At three o’clock he 
sent a message begging the gentlemen, after their 

1 Letter of Alonzo de la Loo in Correspondance de Philippe II., 
i. 563, 564. — Compare ‘ La deduction de l’innocence du Comte de 
Homes (1568), pp. 33-35. 

- ' Voires le jour precedent, quelque Seigneur du conseil 1’avoit 
prC-adverti, aiant Madame sa femme souvent declaim que ung 
captaine Bspagnol qu’on soubgonnoit avoir este Julian Romero, 
6tait venu de nuict en son logis lui conseiller la retraicte, inais la 
confidence de ses services, l’espoir de son innocence le fit des- 
meurer.’ — Henom de Prance HS., ii., c. i. 
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dinnor should bo concluded, to favour him with their 
company at his house (the maison de Jassey), as he 
wished to consult them concerning the plan of the 
citadel, which he proposed erecting at Antwerp. 1 

At this moment the grand prior, rvho was seated 
next to Egmont, whispered in his ear : ‘ Leave this 
place, Signor Count, instantly ; take the fleetest 
horse in your stable, and make your escape without a 
moment’s delay.’ Egmont, much troubled, and re- 
momboring the manifold prophecies and admonitions 
which he had passed by unheeded, rose from the table 
and wont into the next room. He was followed by 
Noircarmes and two other gentlemen, who had ob- 
served his agitation, and were curious as to its cause. 
The count repeated to them the mysterious words just 
whispered to him by the grand prior, adding that he 
was determined to take the advice without a moment’s 
delay. 1 Ha ! Count,’ exclaimed Noircarmes, ‘ do not 
put lightly such implicit confidence in this stranger, 
who is counselling you to your destruction. What 
will tko Duke of Alva and all the Spaniards say of 
such a precipitate flight ? Will they not say that your 
Excellency has fled from the consciousness of guilt ? 
Will not your escape bo construed into a confession 
of high treason ?’ 2 

If these words wore really spoken by Noircarmes, 
and that they wore so we have the testimony of a 
Walloon gontieman in constant communication with 
Egmont’s friends and with the whole Catholic party, 
they furnish another proof of the malignant and 
cruel character of the man. The advice fixed for 
over the fate of the vacillating Egmont. Ho had 
risen from tablo determined to take tho advice of a 
noble-minded Spaniard, who bad adventured his lifo 
to save his friend. Ho now returned in obedience to 
tho counsel of a fellow-countryman, a Flemish noblo, 
to treat tho well-meant warning with indifference, 
and to seat himself again at tho last banquet which ho 
was ever to grace with his preseneo. 

1 rontus Fayen MS., book iv. 


* Ibid. 
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At four o’clock, tlie dinner being finished, Horn and 
Egmont, accompanied by the other gentlemen, pro- 
ceeded to the ‘ Jassey ’ house, then occupied by Alva, 
to take part in the deliberations proposed. They 
were received by the Duke with great courtesy. The 
engineer, Pietro Urbino, soon appeared and laid upon 
the table a large parchment containing the plan and 
elevation of the citadel to be erected at Antwerp . 1 
A warm discussion upon the subject soon arose, 
Egmont, Horn, Noircarmes and others, together 
with the engineers Urbino and Pacheco, all taking 
part in the debate . 2 After a short time, the Duke of 
Alva left the apartment, on pretext of a sudden in- 
disposition, leaving the company still warmly engaged 
in their argument . 3 The council lasted till near 
seven in the evening. As it broke up, Don Sancho 
d’Avila, captain of the Duke’s guard, requested 
Egmont to remain for a moment after the rest, as he 
had a communication to make to him. After an 
insignificant remark or two, the Spanish officer, as 
soon as the two were alone, requested. Egmont to sur- 
render his sword. The Count, agitated, and not- 
withstanding everything which had gone before, still 
taken by surprise, scarcely knew what reply to make . 4 
Don Sancho repeated that he had been commissioned 
to arrest him, and again demanded his sword. At 
• the same moment the doors of the adjacent apartment 
were opened, and Egmont saw himself surrounded by 
a company of Spanish musqueteers and halberdmen. 
Finding himself thus entrapped, he gave up his sword, 
saying bitterly, as he did so, that it had at least ren- 
dered some service to the King in times which were 
past. He was then conducted to a chamber, in the 
upper story of the house, where his temporary prison 
had. been arranged. The windows were barricaded, 
the daylight excluded, the whole apartment hung with 
black. Here he remained fourteen days (from the 

1 Pontus Payen MS. 

2 Ibid. — Compare Correspondance de Philippe EL, i. 573 

3 Pontus Payen MS. * Correspondance de Philippe II i 573 
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9tli to 23rd September). During this period, he was 
allowed no communication with his friends. His 
room was lighted day and night with candles, and he 
was served in strict silence by Spanish attendants, 
and guarded by Spanish soldiers. The captain of 
the watch drew his curtain every midnight, and 
aroused him from sleep that he might be identified 
by the relieving officer. 1 

Count Horn was arrested upon the same occasion 
by Captain Salinas, as he was proceeding through 
the courtyard of the house, after the breaking up of 
the council. He was confined in another chamber 
of the mansion, and met with a precisely similar 
treatment to that experienced by Egmont. Upon 
the 23rd September both were removed under a strong 
guard to the castle of Ghent. 2 

On this same day, two other important arrests, 
included and arranged in the same programme, had 
been successfully accomplished. Bakkerzeel, private 
and confidential secretary of Egmont, and Antony 
Van Straalen, the rich and influential burgomaster of 
Antwerp, were taken almost simultaneously. 3 At 
the request of Alva, the burgomaster had been in- 
vited by the Duchess of Parma to repair on business 
to Brussels. He seemed to have feared an ambuscade, 
for as he got into his coach to set forth upon the 
journey, he was so muffled in a multiplicity of clothing, 
that he was scarcely to be recognized. 4 He was no 
sooner, however, in the open country and upon a 
spot remote from human habitations, than he was 
suddenly beset by a band of forty soldiers under com- 
mand of Don Alberic Lodron and Don Sancho de 
Lodrono. 5 These officers had been watching his 
movements for many days. The capture of Bakker- 
zeel was accomplished with equal adroitness at about 
the same hour. 

1 Pontus Payen MS. 

2 Ibid. — Compare Bor, iv. 184; Hoofd.lv. 150, 161; Strada, 
vi. 298-300 ; Correspondance de Philippe II., ubi sup. 

2 Ibid., 1. 037, 038. « Strada, 1. 290. 

5 Correspondance de Philippe II., 1., ubi sup. 
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Alva, while he sat at the council board with Egrnont 
and Horn, was secretly informed that those important 
personages, Bakkerzeel and Straalen, with the private 
secretary of the Admiral, Alonzo de la Loo, in addition, 
had been thus successfully arrested. He could with 
difficulty conceal his satisfaction, and left the apart- 
ment immediately that the trap might be sprung upon 
the two principal victims of his treachery. He had 
himself arranged all the details of these two important 
arrests, while his natural son, the Prior Don Ferdi- 
nando, had been compelled to superintend the pro- 
ceedings. 1 The plot had been an excellent plot, and 
was accomplished as successfully as it had been 
sagaciously conceived. None but Spaniards had been 
employed in any part of the affair. 2 Officers of high 
rank in his Majesty’s army had performed the part 
of spies and policemen with much adroitness, nor 
was it to be expected that the duty would seem a 
disgrace, when the Prior of the Knights of Saint John 
was superintendent of the operations, when the 
Captain-General of the Netherlands had arranged 
the whole plan, and when all, from subaltern to viceroy, 
had received minute instructions as to the contem- 
plated treachery from the great chief of the Spanish 
police, who sat on the throne of Castile and Aragon. 

No sooner were these gentlemen in custody than the 
secretary Albomoz was despatched to the house of 
Count Horn, and to that of Bakkerzeel, where all 
papers were immediately seized, inventoried, and 
placed in the hands of the Duke. 3 Thus, if amid the 
.most secret communications of Egrnont and Horn 
or their correspondents, a single treasonable thought 
should be lurking, it was to go hard, but it might be 
twisted into a cord strong enough to strangle them all. 

The Duke wrote a triumphant letter to his Majesty 
that very night. He apologized that these important 
captures had been deferred so long, but stated that 

1 Correspondence de Philippe II., i., ubi sup. — Compare Hoofd, 
iv. 161. Strada, i. 299. 

2 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 638. 


3 Ibid. 
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ho had thought it desirable to secure all these leading 
personages at a single stroke. Ho then narrated the 
masterly manner in winch the operations had been 
conducted. Certainly, when it is rotnombered that 
the Duke had only reached Brussels upon the 23rd 
August, and that the two counts were securoly lodged 
in prison on the 9th of September, it seemed a super- 
fluous modesty upon his part thus to excuse himsolf 
for an apparent delay. At any rate, in the eyes of 
tho world and of posterity, his zeal to carry out the 
blood} 1, commands of his master was sufficiently swift. 

Tho consternation was universal throughout the 
provinces when the arrests became known. Egmont’s 
great popularity and distinguished services placed him 
so high above the mass of citizens, and his attachment 
to the Catholio religion was, moreover, so well known, 
as to make it obvious that no man could now bo safe, 
whon men like him wero in tho power of Alva and his 
myrmidons. The animosity to tho Spaniards in- 
creased hourly. 1 Tho Duchess affected indignation 2 
at tho arrest of tho two nobles, although it nowhere 
appears that she attempted a word in their defence, 
or lifted, at any subsequent moment, a finger to save 
them. She was not anxious to wash her hands of tho 
blood of two innocent men ; she was only offended 
that they had been arrested without her permission. 
Tho Duke had, it is true, sent Borlaymont and Mans- 
feld to give her information of tho fact, as soon as 
the capture had been made, with the plausiblo oxcuso 
that ho preferred to save her from all tho responsibility 
and all tho unpopularity of tho measure. 3 Nothing, 
however, could appease her wrath at this and overy 
other indication of tho contempt in which he appeared 
to hold tho sister of his sovereign. She complained 
of his conduct daily to every ono who was admitted 
to her presence. Herself oppressed by a sense of 
personal indignity, she seemed for a moment to 
identify herself with tho cause of tho oppressed pro- 

i Bor. tv. 165. = Strndfi, I. SOI. 

» Bor, tv. 1S5. Strada, 1. 300, 301. 
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vinces. She seemed to imagine herself the champion 
of their liberties, and the Netherlanders, for a moment, 
to participate in the delusion. Because she was 
indignant at the insolence of .the Duke of Alva to 
herself, the honest citizens began to give her credit 
for a sympathy with their own wrongs. She ex- 
pressed herself determined to move about from one 
city to another, until the answer to her demand for 
dismissal should arrive. 1 She allowed her immediate 
attendants to abuse the Spaniards in good set terms 
upon every occasion. Even her private chaplain 
permitted himself, in preaching before her in the 
palace chapel, to denounce the whole nation as a race 
of traitors and ravishers, and for this offence was only 
reprimanded, much against her will, by the Duchess, 
and ordered to retire for a season to his convent. 2 
She did not attempt to disguise her dissatisfaction at 
every step which had been taken by the Duke. ' In 
all this there was much petulance, but very little 
dignity, while there was neither a spark of real sym- 
pathy for the oppressed millions, nor a throb of genuine 
womanly emotion for the impending fate of the two 
nobles. Her principal grief was, that she had pacified 
the provinces, and that another had now arrived to reap 
the glory ; but it was difficult, while the unburied 
bones of many heretics were still hanging, by her 
decree, on the rafters of their own dismantled churches, 
for her successfully to enact the part of a benignant 
and merciful Regent. But it is very true that the 
horrors of the Duke’s administration have been pro- 
pitious to the fame of Margaret, and perhaps more 
so to that of Cardinal Granvelle. The faint and 
struggling rays of humanity which occasionally 
illumined the course of their government, were des- 
tined to be extinguished in a chaos so profound and 
dark, that these last beams of light seemed clearer 
and more bountiful by the contrast. 

The Count of Hoogstraaten, who was on his way to 
Brussels, had, by good fortune, injured his hand 
1 Correspondance de Philippe IL, i. 631. 2 Ibid. 
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through the accidental discharge of a pistol. Detained 
by this casualty at Cologne, he was informed, before 
his arrival at the capital, of the arrest of his two dis- 
tinguished friends,' and accepted the hint to betake 
him self at once to a place of safety. 1 

The loyalty of the elder Mansfeld was beyond dis- 
pute even by Alva. His son Charles had, however, 
been imprudent, and, as we have seen, had even 
affixed Ids name to the earliest copies of the Com- 
promise. He had retired, it is true, fiom all connexion 
with the confederates, but his father knew well that 
the young Count’s signature upon that famous docu- 
ment would prove his death-warrant, were he found 
in the country. He therefore had sent him into 
Germany before the arrival of the Duke. 2 

The King’s satisfaction was unbounded when he 
learned this important achievement of Alva, and he 
wrote immediately to express his approbation in the 
most extravagant terms. 3 Cardinal Granvelle, on 
the contrary, affected astonishment at a course which 
he had secretly counselled. He assured his Majesty 
that he had never believed Egmont to entertain senti- 
ments opposed to the Catholic religion, nor to the 
interests of the Crown, up to the period of his own 
departure from the Netherlands. He was persuaded, 
he said, that the Count had been abused by others, 
although, to be sure, the Cardinal had learned with regret 
what Egmont had written on the occasion of the baptism 
of Count Hoogstraaten’s child. As to the other persons 
arrested, he said that no one regretted their fate. 
The Cardinal added, that he was supposed to be him- 
self the instigator of these captures, but that he was not 
disturbed by that, or by other imputations of a similar 
nature. 4 

In conversation with those about him, he frequently 
expressed regret that the Prince of Orange had been 
too crafty to be caught in the same net in which his 

1 Bor, iv. 185. 

1 Ibid., iv. IS5. Corrcspondancc do riiilippe II.. i. C47. 

s Corrcspomlaace dc Philippe II., i. CCO. * Ibid., i. 074 . 
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more simple companions were so inextricably en- 
tangled. Indeed, on the first arrival of the news, 
that men of high rank had been arrested in Brussels, 
the Cardinal eagerly inquired if the Taciturn had been 
taken, for by that term he alwaj-s characterized the 
Prince. Receiving a negative reply, he expressed 
extreme disappointment, adding, that if Orange had 
escaped, they had taken nobody, and that his capture 
would have been more valuable than that of every 
man in the Netherlands. 1 

Peter Titelmann, too, the famous inquisitor, who, 
retired from active life, was then living upon Philip’s 
bounty, and encouraged by friendly letters from that 
monarch, 2 expressed the same opinion. Having been 
informed that Egmont and Horn had been captured, 
he eagerly inquired if £ wise William ’ had also been 
taken. He was, of course, answered in the negative. 
‘ Then will our joy be but brief,’ he observed. ‘ Woe 
unto us for the wrath to come from Germany.’ 3 

On the 12th July, of this year, Philip wrote to 
Granvelle to inquire the particulars of a letter which 
the Prince of Orange, according to a 'previous communi- 
cation of the Cardinal, had -written to Egmont on 
the occasion of the baptism of Count Hoogstraaten’s 
child. 4 On the*17th of August, the Cardinal replied 
by setting the King right as to the error which he had 
committed. The letter, as he had already stated, 
was not written by Orange, but by Egmont, and he 
expressed his astonishment that Madame de Parma 
had not yet sent it to his Majesty. The Duchess 
must have seen it, because her confessor had shown 
it to the person who was Granvelle’s informant. In 
this letter, the Cardinal continued, the statement 
had been made by Egmont to the Prince of Orange 
that their plots were discovered, that the King was 

1 Hoofd, iv. 151. Strada, i. 300. Meteren. 50. 

2 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 523. 

5 ‘ Si (inquit) astutus Gulielmus (Aurantius) evasit non 

erunt solida gaudia nostra, vae nobis 5 bello Germanico.’ — Pandorae 
Bive Teniae Hispanicae editae Anatomia. Prometheo auctore, 1574 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 564-610. 
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making armaments, that they were unable to resist 
him, and that therefore it had become necessary to dis- 
semble and to accommodate themselves as well as 
possible to the present situation, while waiting for 
other circumstances under which to accomplish their 
designs. Granvelle advised, moreover, that Straalen, 
who had been privy to the letter, and perhaps the 
amanuensis, should be forthwith arrested. 1 

The Cardinal was determined not to let the matter 
sleep, notwithstanding his protestation of a kindly 
feeling towards the imprisoned Count. Against the 
statement that he knew of a letter which amounted 
to a full confession of treason, out of Egmont’s own 
mouth — a fact which, if proved, and perhaps, if even 
insinuated, would be sufficient with Philip to deprivo 
Egmont of twenty thousand lives — against these 
constant recommendations to his suspicious and 
sanguinary master, to ferret out this document, if 
it were possible, it must be confessed that the church- 
man’s vague and hypocritical expressions on the side 
of mercy were very little worth. 

Certainly these seeds of suspicion did not fall upon 
a barren soil. Philip immediately communicated the 
information thus received to the Duke of Alva, charg- 
ing him on repeated occasions to find out what was 
written, either by Egmont, or by Straalen at Egmont's 
instigation, stating that such a letter was written at 
the time of the Hoogstraaten baptism, that it would 
probably illustrate the opinions of Egmont at that 
period, and that the letter itself, which the confessor 
of Madame de Parma had once had in his bands, ought, 
if possible, to be procured. 2 Thus the very language 
used by Granvelle to Philip was immediately repeated 
by the monarch to his representatives in the Nether- 
lands, at the moment when all Egmont’s papers were 
in his possession, and when Egmont’s private secretary 
was undergoing the torture, 3 in order that secrets 

1 Corrcspondance tie Philippe II., i. G24. - Ibid., i, CGG-702. 

3 Vipl. I;put. ad Hope., xxvi. 400. V, d. Vyncht, li. 82. Corrc* 

epondnuce tic Philippe II., i. 071. 
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miglit be wrenched from liim which lmd never entered 
his brain. The fact that no such letter was found, 
that the Duchess had never alluded to any such docu- 
ment, and that neither a careful scrutiny of papers, 
nor the application of the rack. 1 could elicit any 
satisfactory information on the subject, lends to the 
conclusion that no such treasonable paper had over 
existed, save in the imagination of the Cardinal. x\t 
any rate, it is no more than just to hesitate before 
affixing a damning character to a document, in the 
absence of any direct proof that there over was such 
a document at all. The confessor of Madame do 
Parma told another person, who told the Cardinal, 
that either Count Egmont, or Burgomaster Strnalcn 
by command of Count Egmont, wrote to the Prince 
of Orange thus and so. What evidence was this upon 
which to found a chargo of high treason against a 
man whom Granvelle affected to characterize as other- 
wise neither opposed to the Catholic religion, nor to 
the true service of the King ? What ]dnd of mercy 
was it on the part of the Cardinal, while making such 
deadly insinuations, to recommend the imprisoned 
victim to clemency ? 

The unfortunate envoys, Marquis Berghen and 
Baron Montigny, had remained in Spain under close 
observation. Of those doomed victims who, in spite 
of friendly remonstrances and of ominous warnings, 
had thus ventured into the lion’s den, no retreating 
footmarks were ever to be seen. Their fate, now that 
Alva had at last been dispatched to the Netherlands, 
seemed to be sealed, and the Marquis Berghen, accept- 
ing the augury in its most evil sense, immediately 
afterwards had sickened unto death. Whether it 
were the sickness of hope deferred, suddenly changing 
to despair, or whether it were a still more potent and 
unequivocal poison which came to the relief of the 
unfortunate nobleman, will perhaps never be ascer- 
tained with certainty. 2 The secrets of those terrible 

1 Correspondence de Philippe II., i. 671. 

2 Strada, i. 290. Hoofd, iv 140. 
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prison-houses of Spain can never perhaps be accurately 
known, until the grave gives up its dead, and the 
buried crimes of centuries are revealed. 

It was very soon after the departure of Alva’s fleet 
from Cartkagena, that the Marquis Berghen felt his 
end approaching. He sent for the Prince of Eboli, 
with whom he had always maintained intimate re- 
lations, and whom he believed to be his disinterested 
friend. Relying upon his faithful breast, and trusting 
to receive from his eyes alone the pious drops of sym- 
pathy which he required, the dying noble poured out 
his long and last complaint. He charged him to tell 
the man whom he would no longer call his king, that 
he had ever been true and loyal, that the bitterness 
of having been constantly suspected, when he was 
conscious of entire fidelity, was a sharper sorrow than 
could be lightly believed, and that he hoped the time 
would come when his own truth and the artifices of 
his enemies would be brought to light. He closed his 
parting message by predicting that after he had been 
long laid in the grave, the impeachments against his 
character would be at last, although too late, re- 
tracted. 1 

So spake the unhappy envoy, and his friend replied 
with words of consolation. It is probable that he 
even ventured, in the King’s name, to grant him the 
liberty of returning to his home ; the only remedy, 
as his physicians had repeatedly stated, which could 
possibly be applied to his disease. But the devilish 
hypocrisy of Philip, and the abject perfidy of Eboli, 
at this juncture, almost surpass belief. The Prince 
came to press the hand and to close the eyes of the 
dying man whom he called his friend, having first 
carefully studied a billet of most minute and secret 
instructions from his master as to the deportment he 
was to observe upon this solemn occasion and after- 
wards. This paper, written in Philip’s own hand, had 
been delivered to Eboli on the very day of his visit 
to Berghen, and boro the superscription that it was 
1 Striuln, i. 200. 
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not to be rend nor opened till the messenger who 
brought it had left his presence. It directed the 
Prince, if it should be evident that the Marquis was 
past recover}’, to promise him, in the King's name, 
the permission of returning to the Netherlands. 
Should, however, a possibility of his surviving appear, 
Eboli was only to hold out a hope that such permission 
might eventually be obtained. In case of the death 
of Berghen, the Prince was immediateh’ to confer with 
the Grand Inquisitor and with the Count of Feria, 
upon the measures to be taken for his obsequies. It 
might seem advisable, in that event, to exhibit the 
regret which the King and his ministers felt for his 
death, and the great esteem in which they held the 
nobles of the Netherlands. At the same time, Eboli 
was further instructed to confer with the same per- 
sonages as to the most efficient means for preventing 
the escape of Baron Montigny ; to keep a vigilant eye 
upon his movements, and to give general directions 
to governors and to postmasters to intercept his 
flight, should it be attempted. Finally, in case of 
Berglien’s death, the Prince was directed to dispatch 
a special messenger, apparently on his own respon- 
sibility, and as if in the absence and without the know- 
ledge of the King, to inform the Duchess of Parma of 
. the event, and to urge her immediately to take pos- 
session of the city of Bergen-op-Zoom, and of all other 
property belonging to the Marquis, until it should be 
ascertained whether it were not possible to convict 
him, after death, of treason, and to confiscate his 
estates accordingly . 1 

Such were the instructions of Philip to Eboli, 
and precisely in accordance with the programme was 
the horrible comedy enacted at the death-bed of the 
envoy. Three days after his parting interview with 
his disinterested friend, the Marquis was a corpse . 2 
Before his limbs were cold, a messenger was on his 
way to Brussels, instructing the Regent to sequestrate 
his -property , and to arrest, upon suspicion of heresy, 

1 Correspondance de Philippe JI., i. 572. 2 Strada, i. 290. 

K 2 
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he youthful kinsman and niece, who, by the will of the 
Marquis, were to be united in marriage and to share 
his estate. 1 The whole drama, beginning with the 
death-scene, was enacted according to order. Before 
the arrival of Alva in the Netherlands, the property 
of the Marquis was in the hands of the Government, 
awaiting the confiscation, 2 which was but for a brief 
season delayed ; while on the other hand, Baron 
Montigny, Berghen’s companion in doom, who was 
not, however, so easily to be carried off by home- 
sickness, was closely confined in the alcazar of Segovia, 
never to leave a Spanish prison alive. 3 There is some- 
thing pathetic in the delusion in which Montigny and 
his brother, the Count Horn, both indulged, each 
believing that the other was out of harm’s way, the 
one by his absence from the Netherlands, the other 
by his absence from Spain, while both, involved in the 
same meshes, were rapidly and surely approaching 
their fate. 4 

In the same dispatch of the 9th September, in which 
the Duke communicated to Philip the capture of 
Egmont and Horn, he announced to him his deter- 
mination to establish a new court for the trial of 
crimes committed during the recent period of troubles. 5 
This wonderful tribunal was accordingly created with 
the least possible delay. It was called the Council 
of Troubles, but it soon acquired the terrible name, 
by which it will be for ever known in history, of the 
Blood-Council. 6 It superseded all other institutions. 
Every court, from those of the municipal magistracies 
up to the supreme councils of the provinces, were 
forbidden to take cognizance in future of any cause 
growing out of the late troubles. 7 The Council of 

1 Correspondence de Philippe II., i. 547-500 ; Stradn. i. 201 : 
and note ol Gachard. 3 V. d. Vynekt, li. 77. 

3 Hoofd, Iv. 172, 173. Corrcspondance do Philippe II., i. 548, 
C54, COR. 

* Vide Induction do 1'Innoccnce du Comte dc Hornes, pp. 203, 
204. 

3 Corrcspondance dc Philippe IT., J. 037. 

* Hoofd, iv. 153. Jior, Iv. 185, 180. Meteron, I. 40. Iteidanl, 

Ann. I5elg., p 5. 3 j)or, iv. 185, ISO. 
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State, although it was not formally disbanded, fell 
into complete desuetude, its members being occasion- 
ally summoned into Alva’s private chambers in an 
irregular manner, while its principal functions were 
usurped by the Blood-Council. Not only citizens of 
every province, but the municipal bodies and even the 
sovereign provincial estates themselves, were com- 
pelled to plead, like humble individuals, before this 
new and extraordinary tribunal . 1 It is unnecessary 
to allude to the absolute violation wliich was thus 
committed of all charters, laws, and privileges, because 
the very creation of the council was a bold and brutal 
proclamation that those laws and privileges were at 
an end. The constitution or maternal principle of 
this suddenly erected court was of a twofold nature. 
It defined and it punished the crime of treason. The 
definitions, couched in eighteen articles, declared it 
to be treason to have delivered or signed any petition 
against the new bishops, the inquisition, or the edicts ; 
to have tolerated public preaching under any cir- 
cumstances ; to have omitted resistance to the image- 
breaking, to the field-preaching, or to the presentation 
of the Request by the nobles, and ‘ either through 
sympathy or surprise ’ to have asserted that the King 
did not possess the right to deprive all the provinces 
of their liberties, or to have maintained that this present 
tribunal was bound to respect in any manner any laws 
or any charters . 2 In these brief and simple, but com- 
prehensive terms, was the crime of high treason de- 
fined. The punishment was still more briefly, simply, 
and comprehensively stated, for it was instant death 
in all cases . 3 So well, too, did this new and terrible 
engine perform its work, that in less than three months 
from the time of its erection, eighteen hundred human 
beings had suffered death 4 by its summary' pro- 
ceedings ; some of the highest, the noblest, and the 
most virtuous in the land among the number ; nor had 

1 Bor, Hoofd, Meteren, ubi sup. 2 Meteren, 49. 

5 Hoofd, Bor, ubi sup. Meteren. 

4 Brandt, Hist, der Bef., i. 468. Bor, iv. 116. 
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it then manifested the slightest indication of faltering 
in its dread career. 

Yet, strange to say, this tremendous court, thus 
established upon the ruins of all the ancient institu- 
tions of the country, had not been provided with even 
a nominal authority from any source whatever. The 
King had granted it no letters patent or charter, nor 
had even the Duke of Alva thought it worth while 
to grant any commissions, either in liis own name or 
as Captain-General, to any of the members com- 
posing the board. 1 The Blood-Council was merely 
an informal club, of which the Duke was perpetual 
president, while the other members were all appointed 
by himself. 

Of these subordinate councillors, two had the right 
of voting, subject, however, in all cases, to his final 
decision, while the rest of the number did not vote at 
all. 2 It had not, therefore, in any sense, the character 
of a judicial, legislative, or executive tribunal, but was 
purely a board of advice by which the bloody labours 
of the Duke were occasionally lightened as to detail, 
while not a feather’s weight of power or of respon- 
sibility was removed from his shoulders. He reserved 
for himself the final decision upon all causes which 
should come before the council, and stated his motives 
for so doing with grim simplicity. * Two reasons,’ 
he wrote to the King, ‘ have determined me thus to 
limit the power of the tribunal ; the first that, not 
knowing its members, I might be easily deceived by 
them ; the second, that the men of law only condemn 
for crimes which are “proved ; whereas your Majesty 
knows that affairs of state are governed by very 
different rules from the laius which they have hcrc. >s 

1 V. Notice sur le Cons, lies Troubles, par M. Gachnrd, p. 7. 
MS. Tetters of Requcscns, 30t!i December, 1573, nnil of Gcron, 
de Eodo. 18th May. 1570. 

2 Gachnrd. Notice, etc., 8 and 9, pith the letters cited from Alva, 
14th September, 1507. nnd from Rcquesens, 30th December, 1573. 

5 Gacnnrd, Notice, etc., p. 5. — • La otrn cs que letrndos no sen- 
tonclnn sino on eases probauos ; y como V. M. sabe. los nepoelos de 
Estado son muy differentes de las leyes que cllos tlenen.’ — Lett, of 
8th Sept., 1507. 
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It being, therefore, the object of the Duke to com- 
pose a body of men who would be of assistance to him 
in conde mni ng for crimes which could not be proved, 
and in slipping over statutes which were not to be 
recognized, it must, be confessed that -he was not un- 
fortunate in the appointments which he made to the 
office . of councillors. In this task of appointment he 
had the assistance of the experienced Viglius. 1 That 
learned jurisconsult, with characteristic lubricity, had 
evaded the dangerous honour for himself, but he 
nominated a number of persons, from whom the Duke 
selected his list. The sacerdotal robes which he had 
so recently and so ' craftily ’ assumed, furnished his 
own excuse, and in his letters to his faithful Hopper 
he repeatedly congratulated himself upon his success 
in keeping himself at a distance from so bloody and 
perilous a post. 2 

It is impossible to look at the conduct of the dis- 
tinguished Frisian at this important juncture without 
contempt. Bent only upon saving himself, his pro- 
perty, and his reputation, he did not hesitate to bend 
before the * most illustrious Duke,’ as he always de- 
nominated him, with fulsome and fawning homage. 3 
While he declined to dip his own fingers in the innocent 
blood which was about to flow in torrents, he did not 
object to officiate at the initiatory preliminaries of 
the great Netherland holocaust. His decent and 
dainty demeanour seems even more offensive than the 
jocularity of the real murderers. Conscious that no 
man knew the laws and customs of the Netherlands 
better than himself, he had the humble effrontery to 
observe that it was necessary for him at that moment 
silently to submit his own unskilfulness to the superior 
judgement and knowledge of others. 4 Having at last 
been relieved from the. stone of Sisyphus, which, as 
he plaintively expressed himself, he had been rolling 
for twenty years ; 5 having, by the arrival of Tisnacq, 

1 Corrcspondance de Philippe II., i. 6S7. Vigl. Epist. nd Hopp., 
xli. 441, 442; xxvii. 4io. 

3 Vigl. nd Hopp., Epist. 27 et 41. 

4 Ibid., 20. 


5 Ibid., 26, etc. 

4 Vita Viglii, cxi. 
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obtained his discharge as President of the State 
Council, he was yet not unwilling to retain the emolu- 
ments and the rank of President of the Privy Council, 
although both offices had become sinecures since the 
erection of the Council of Blood. Although his life 
had been spent in administrative and judicial employ- 
ments, he did not blush upon a matter of constitutional 
law to defer to the authority of such jurisconsults 
as the Duke of Alva and his two Spanish bloodhounds, 
Vargas and Del Rio. He did not like, he observed in 
his confidential correspondence, to gainsay the Duke, 
when maintaining that, in cases of treason, the privi- 
leges of Brabant were powerless, although he mildly 
doubted whether the Brabantines would agree with 
the doctrine. 1 He often thought, he said, of remedies 
for restoring the prosperity of the provinces, but in 
action he only assisted the Duke, to the best of his 
abilities, in arranging the Blood-Council. He wished 
well to his country, hut he was more anxious for the 
favour of Alva. ‘ I rejoice,’ said he, in one of his 
letters, ‘ that the most illustrious Duke has written 
to the King in praise of my obsequiousness ; when I 
am censured here for so reverently cherishing him, it 
is a consolation that my services to the King and to 
the Governor are not unappreciated there.’ 2 Indeed, 
the Duke of Alva, who had originally suspected the 
President’s character, seemed at last overcome by his 
indefatigable and' cringing homage. He wrote to the 
King, in whose good graces the learned doctor was most 
anxious at that portentous period to maintain himself, 
that the President was very serviceable and diligent, 
and that be deserved to receive a crumb of comfort 
from the royal hand. 3 Philip, in consequence, wrote 
in one of his letters a few lines of vague compliment, 
which could be shown to Viglius. according to Alva’s 
suggestion. It is, however, not a little characteristic 
of the Spanish court and of the Spanish monarch, that, 
on the very- day before, he had sent to the Captain- 

■ Vipt. atl Hopp.. Epist, 2i. 2 Ibid., eo. 

* Correspondence do Philippe II., i. C47. 
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General a few documents of very different import. In 
order, as lie said, that the Duke might be ignorant of 
nothing' which related to the Netherlands, he for- 
warded to him copies of the letters written by Margaret 
of Parma from Brussels, three years before. These 
letters, as it will be recollected, contained an account 
of the secret investigations which the Duchess had 
made as to the private character and opinions of 
Viglius — at the very moment when he apparently 
stood highest in her confidence — and charged him with 
heresy, swindling, and theft. Thus the painstaking 
and time-serving President, with all his learning and 
experience, was successively the dupe of Margaret and 
of Alva, whom he so obsequiously courted, and always 
of Philip, whom he so feared and worshipped . 1 

With his assistance, the list of blood-councillors 
was quickly completed. No one who was offered the 
office refused it. . Noircarmes and Berlaymont accepted 
with very great eagerness . 2 Several presidents and 
councillors of the different provincial tribunals were 
appointed, but all the Netherlanders were men of 
straw. Two Spaniards, Del Rio and Vargas, were the 
only members who could vote ; while their decisions, 
as already stated, were subject to .reversal by Alva. 
Del Rio was a man without character or talent, a mere 
tool in the hands of his superiors, but Juan de Vargas 
was a terrible reality. 

No better man could have been found in Europe 
for the post to which he was thus elevated. To shed 
human blood was, in his opinion, the only important 
business and the only exhilarating pastime of life. 
His youth had been stained with other crimes. He 
had been obliged to retire from Spain, because of his 
violation of an orphan child to whom he was guardian , 3 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 666. 

2 ‘ Korcarme y OBarlemon no solo no han rehusado, ppro me 

parece lo han acetado de muy buena gana.’ — MS. letter of Alba 
10th September, 1567 ; cited in Gachard, .Notice siir le Conseil des 
Troubles, p. 7, note. 

3 Hoofd, iv. 152. See Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 713, 
731 ; also la Deduction de l’lnnocence du Comte de Hornes 
pp. 60, 61. 
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but. in his manhood, he found no pleasure but in 
murder. He executed Alva’s bloody work with an 
industry which was almost superhuman, and with 
a merriment which would have shamed a demon. 
His execrable jests ring through the blood and smoke 
and death-cries of those days of perpetual sacrifice. 
He was proud to be the double of the iron-hearted 
Duke, and acted so uniformly in accordance with his 
views, that the right of revision remained but nominal. 
There could be no possibility of collision where the 
subaltern was only anxious to surpass an incomparable 
superior. The figure of Vargas rises upon us through 
the mist of three centuries with terrible distinctness. 
Even his barbarous grammar has not been forgotten, 
and liis crimes against syntax and against humanity 
have acquired the same immortality. * Heretici fraxe- 
runt templa, boni nihili faxerunt contra, ergo debent 
omnes patibulare,’ was the comprehensive but barbar- 
ous formula of a man who murdered the Latin language 
as ruthlessly as he slaughtered his contemporaries. 1 

Among the ciphers who composed the rest of the 
board, the Flemish Councillor Hessels was the one 
whom the Duke most respected. He was not without 
talent or learning, but the Duke only valued him for 
his cruelty. Being allowed to take but little share in 
the deliberations, Hessels was accustomed to doze 
away his afternoon hours at the council table, and 
wheu awakened from his nap in order that he might 
express an opinion on the case then before the court, 
was wont to rub his eyes and to call out ‘ Ad patibulum, 
ad patibulum ’ (‘ to the gallows with him. to the 
gallows with him ’), with great fervour, but in entire 
ignorance of the culprit’s name or the merits of the 
case. His wife, naturally disturbed that her hus- 
band’s waking and sleeping hours were alike absorbed 
with this hangman’s work, more than once ominously 
expressed her hope to him, that, he, whoso head and 

1 V. d. Vynekt, ii. 75, 70, 77; Jlrnn.lt, 1. 40.*.. 400 ; Iteidan). 
p. 5 ; Hootd. 152. ' The heretics destroyed the temples, the pond 
men did nothing to prevent it, therefore they should nU he 
hanged.* 
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heart were thus engrossed with the gibbet, might not 
one day come to hang upon it himself ; a gloomy 
prophecy which the future most terribly fulfilled. 1 

The Council of Blood, thus constituted, held its first 
session on the 20th September, at the lodgings of 
Alva. 2 Springing completely grown and armed to 
the teeth from the head of its inventor, the new 
tribunal — at the very outset in possession of all its 
vigour — forthwith began to manifest a terrible activity 
in accomplishing the objects of its existence. Tlio 
councillors having been sworn to ‘ eternal secrecy as 
to anything which should be transacted at the board, 
and having likewise made oath to denounce any one 
of their number who should violate the pledge,’ the 
court was considered as organized. Alva worked 
therein seven hours daily. 3 It may bo believed that 
the subordinates were not spared, and that their office 
proved no sinecure. Their labours, however, were not 
encumbered by antiquated forms. As this supreme 
and only tribunal for all the Netherlands had no com- 
mission or authority save the will of the Captain- 
General, so it was also thought a matter of super- 
erogation to establish a set of rules and orders such 
as might be useful in less independent courts. The 
forms of proceeding were brief and artless. There 
was a rude organization by which a crowd of com- 
missioners, acting as inferior officers of the council, 
were spread over the provinces, whose business was 
to collect information concerning all persons who 
might be incriminated for participation in the recent 
troubles. 4 The greatest crime, however, was to be 
rich, and one which could be expiated by no virtues, 
however signal. Alva was bent upon proving himself 
as accomplished a financier as he was indisputably 
a consummate commander, and he had promised his 
master an annual income of 500,000 ducats from the 
confiscations which were to accompany the executions. 5 

1 Hoofd, xiv. 594. Brandt, 494. 

2 Gachard. Notice, etc., 9. s Ibid., 10. * Ibid., 14. 

6 Ibid., 22. — Compare Brandt, i. 475 ; Metoren, 29 ; Hoofd, iv. ; 

' V. d. Vynckt, ii. 81, et aiio3. 
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It was necessary tbat the blood torrent should flow 
at once through the Netherlands, in order that the 
promised golden river, a yard deep, according to his 
vaunt, 1 should begin to irrigate the thirsty soil of 
Spain. It is obvious, from the fundamental laws 
which were made to define treason at the same moment 
in which they established the council, that any man 
might be at any instant summoned to the court- 
Every man. whether innocent or guilty, whether 
Papist or Protestant, felt his head shaking on his 
shoulders. If he were wealthy, there seemed no 
remedy but flight, which was now almost impossible, 
from the heavy penalties affixed by the new edict 
upon all carriers, shipmasters, and waggoners, who 
should aid in the escape of heretics. 2 

A certain number of these commissioners were par- 
ticularly instructed to collect information as to the 
treason of Orange, Louis of Nassau, Brederode. Egmont, 
Horn. Culemburg, Van den Berg, Berghen. and 
Montigny. Upon such information the proceedings 
against those distinguished seigniors were to be sum- 
marily instituted. Particular councillors of the Court 
of Blood were charged with the arrangement of these 
important suits, but the commissioners were to report 
in the first instance to the Duke himself, who after- 
wards returned the paper into the hands of his sub- 
ordinates. 3 

With regard to the inferior and miscellaneous cases 
which were daily brought in incredible profusion 
before the tribunal, the same preliminaries were 
observed, by way of aping the proceedings in courts 
of justice. Alva sent the cart-loads of information 
which were daily brought to him, but which neither 
he nor any other man had time to rend, to he disposed 
of by the board of councillors. It was the dnty of the 
different subalterns, who. as already stated, had no 
right of voting, to prepare reports upon the cases. 
Nothing could be more summary. Information was 

* Brand!, i. ««. * 7tor, hi. 175, 17G. 

5 Gach.mJ. Votin', etc , to. It. 
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lodged against a man, or against a hundred men, in 
one document. The Duke sent the papers to the 
council, and the. inferior councillors reported at once 
to Vargas. If the report concluded with a recom- 
mendation of death to the man, or the hundred men 
in question, Vargas instantly approved it, and execu- 
tion was done upon the man, or the hundred men, 
within forty-eight hours. If the report had any other 
conclusion, it was immediately sent hack for re- 
vision, and the reporters were overwhelmed with 
reproaches by the President. 1 

Such being the method of operation, it may be 
supposed that the councillors were not allowed to 
slacken in their terrible industry. The register of 
every city, village, and hamlet throughout the Nether- 
lands showed the daily lists of men, women, and 
children thus sacrificed at the shrine of the demon 
who had obtained the mastery over this unhappy 
land. 2 It was not often that an individual was of 
sufficient importance to be tried — if trial it could bo 
called — by himself. 3 It was found more expeditious 
to send them in batches to the furnace. Thus, for 
example, on the 4tli of January, eighty-four in- 
habitants of Valenciennes were condemned ; on another 
day, ninety -five miscellaneous individuals from different 
places in Flanders ; on another, forty-six inhabitants 
of Malines ; on another, thirty-five persons from 
different localities, and so on. 4 

1 Gachard, Notice, etc., 19, 20. — ‘ En siendo cl aviso do con- 
denaer il muerte se decia que estaba muy bien y no liabia mas que 
ver ; empero, si el aviso era de mcnor pena, no se estaba it lo que 
ellos decian, sino tornabase h ver el proceso, y decian les sobro 

. ellos malas palabras y hacian les min tratamiento,’ etc. — Official 
document cited by 51. Gacliard in Notice sur le Conseil, otc. 

2 Hoofd, iv. Brandt, ix. 

5 See in particular the ’ Sententien van Alva gezammelt van 
3. 5Iarkus,’ passim ; a work in which a few thousand sentences of 
death upon men and women still in the Netherlands, or of banish- 
ment under pain of death upon such as had escaped, have been 
collected ana published. The sentences were given mainly upon 
the culprits in lots or gangs.— See also the Correspondence de 
Philippe II., ii., passim, and the ‘ Itegistre des Condamn6s et 
Bannis a Cause des Troubles des Pays Bas.’ 3 vols. 5IS. Brussels 
Archives. 

4 Hoofd, iv. 157, 158. 5Ieteren, 49. Gachard, 15, 16. 
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The evening of Shrovetide. a favourite holiday in 
the Netherlands, afforded an occasion for arresting 
and carrying oft a vast number of doomed individuals 
at a single sweep. 1 It was correctly supposed that 
the burghers, filled with wine and wassail, to which 
perhaps the persecution under which they lived lent 
an additional and horrible stimulus, might be easily 
taken from their beds in great numbers, and be de- 
livered over at once to the council. The plot wits 
ingenious, the net was spread accordingly. Many of 
the doomed were, however, luckily warned of the 
terrible termination which was impending over thdr 
festival, and bestowed themselves in safety for a 
season. A price of about five hundred prisoners was 
all which rewarded the sagacity of the enterprise. 1 
It is needless to add that they were all immediately 
executed. It is a wearisome and odious task to 
ransack the mouldy records of three centuries ago. 
in order to reproduce the obscure names of the thou- 
sands who were thus sacrificed. The dead have 
buried their dead, and are forgotten. It is likewise 
hardly necessary to state that the proceedings before 
the council were all or and that an information 
was almost inevitably followed by a death-warrant. 
It sometimes happened even that the real of the 
councillors outstripped the industry of the com- 
missioners. Tire sentences were occasionally in ad- 
vance ot the docket. Thus upon one occasion a man's 
case was calico. for trial, but before the investigation 
was commenced it was discovered that he had been 
already executed. A cursory examination of the 
papers proved, moreover, as usual, that the culprit 
hint committed no crime. ‘No matter for that,' 
raid Vargas, jocosely, ‘ if he- has died innocent, it will 
be all the better for him when he takes his trial in the 
other world.' 5 

But. however the councillors might indulge in those 

: IUvV.. £v. 1ST, ISS. Kr;r U. trt. For, iv. SCO Cactarh 
1-t : HvM, Frar-.a:. V-er, OacCari rl. jry- 

» rear. t?t. E.v'i v. I.U. 
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gentle jests among themselves, it was obvious that 
innocence was in reality impossible, according to the 
rules which had been 'laid down regarding treason. 
The practice was in accordance with the precept, and 
persons were daily executed with senseless pretexts, 
which was worse than executions with no pretexts 
at all. Thus Peter do Wit of Amsterdam was be- 
headed, because at one of the tunmlts in that city 
he had persuaded a rioter not to fire upon a magistrate. 
This was taken as sufficient proof that he was a man 
in authority among the rebels, and he was accordingly 
put to death. 1 Madame Juriacn, who, in 15GG, had 
struck with her slipper a little wooden image of the 
Virgin, together with her maid-servant, who had 
witnessed without denouncing the crime, were both 
drowned by the hangman in a hogshead placed on the 
scaffold. 2 

Death, even, did not in all cases place a criminal 
beyond the reach of the executioner. Egbert Meynart- 
zoon, a man of high official rank, had been condemned, 
together with two colleagues, on an accusation of 
collecting money in a Lutheran church. He died in 
prison of dropsy. The sheriff was indignant with the 
physician, because, in spite of cordials and strengthen- 
ing prescriptions, the culprit had slipped through his 
fingers before he had felt those of the hangman. He 
consoled himself by placing the body on a chair, and 
having the dead man beheaded in company with his 
colleagues. 3 

Thus the whole country became a charnel-house ; 
the death-bell tolled hourly in every village ; not a 
family but was called to mourn for its dearestTelatives, 
while the survivors stalked listlessly about, the ghosts 
of their former selves, among the wrecks of their former 
homes. The spirit of the nation, within a few months 
after the arrival of Alva, seemed hopelessly broken. 
The blood of its best and bravest had already stained 

1 Hoofd, v. 183. Brandt, i. 488. 

2 Brandt, i 488. Reael, 43. Hist, des Martyrs, 449 

3 Brandt, 48S. Reael, 60, 6. Hoofd, v. 181, 182 
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the scaffold ; the men to whom it had been accustomed 
to look for guidance and protection were dead, in 
prison, or in exile. Submission had ceased to be of 
any avail, flight was impossible, and the spirit of 
vengeance had alighted at every fireside. The 
mourners went daily about the streets, for there was 
hardly a house which had not been made desolate. 
The scaffolds, the gallows, the funeral piles, which 
had been sufficient in ordinary times, furnished now 
an entirely inadequate machinery for the incessant 
executions. Columns and stakes in every street, the 
door-posts of private houses, the fences in the fields, 
were laden with human carcasses, strangled, burned, 
beheaded. The orchards in the country bore on 
many a tree the hideous fruit of human bodies. 1 

Tims the Netherlands were crushed, and but for 
the stringency of the tyranny which had now closed 
their gates, would have been depopulated. The grass 
began to grow in the streets of those cities which had 
recently nourished so many artisans. In all those 
great manufacturing and industrial marts, where the 
tide of human life had throbbed so vigorously, there 
now reigned the silence and the darkness of midnight. 

It was at this time that the learned Viglius wrote to 
Iris friend Hopper, that all venerated the prudenco 
and gentleness of the Duke of Alva. 2 Such 'wero 
among the first-fruits of that prudenco and that gentle- 
ness. 

The Duchess of Parma had been kept in a continued 
state of irritation. She had not ceased for many 
months t-o demand her release from the odious position 
of a cipher in a land where she had so lately been 
sovereign, and she had at Inst obtained it. ’Philip 
transmitted his acceptance of her resignation by the 
same courier who brought Alva’s commission to bo 
governor -general in her place. 3 Tho letters to tho 
Duchess were full of conventional compliments for 
her past services, accompanied, however, with a less 

i Hoofd. tv. 153. 5 Vi K l. nil Hopp., r.p. xlvi. 451. 

j Corrcspondrmre dc Philippe II., i. 058, 002. 080. etc. 
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barren and more acceptable acknowledgement, in the 
shape of a life income of 14,000 ducats instead of the 

8.000 hitherto enjoyed by her Highness. 1 

In addition to this liberal allowance, of which she 
was never to be deprived, except upon receiving full 
payment of 140,000 ducats, she was presented with 

25.000 florins by the estates of Brabant, and with 

30.000 by those of Flanders. 2 

With these substantial tokens of the success of her 
nine years’ fatigue and intolerable anxiety, she at 
last took her departure from the Netherlands, having 
communicated the dissolution of her connection with 
the provinces by a farewell letter to the estates dated 
9th December, 1567. 3 Within a few weeks after- 
wards, -escorted by the Duke of Alva across the frontier 
of Brabant, attended by a considerable deputation of 
Flemish nobility into Germany, and accompanied to 
her journey’s end at Parma by the Count and Countess 
of Mansfeld, she finally closed her eventful career in 
the Netherlands. 4 

The horrors of the succeeding administration proved 
beneficial to her reputation. Upon the dark ground 
of succeeding years the lines which recorded her 
history seemed written with letters of light. Yet 
her conduct in the Netherlands offers but few points 
for approbation, and many for indignant censure. 
That she was not entirely destitute of feminine softness 
and sentiments of bounty, her parting dispatch to her 
brother proved. In that letter she recommended to 
him a course of clemency and forgiveness,' and re- 
minded him that the nearer kings approached to God 
in station, the more they should endeavour to imitate 
Him in His attributes of benignity. 6 But the language 
of this farewell was more tender than had been the 
spirit of her government. One looks in vain, too, 
through the general atmosphere of kindness which 

. 1 Ciprrespondance de Philippe IJ., i. 058. Strada. i. 305. 

2 Vigl. ad Hopp., Ep. xlv. Correspondance de Philippe II., 
*i. 715. * See it in Bor, iv. 186, 187. 

: ■ * Vigl. ad Hopp., xiv., xlvi. Strada, i. 305, 306. 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., 687. 
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pervades the epistle, for a special recommendation of 
those distinguished and doomed seigniors, whose 
attachment to her person and whose chivalrous and 
conscientious endeavours to fulfil her own orders, had 
placed them upon the edge of that precipice from 
which they yere shortly to he hurled.' The men who 
had restrained her from covering herself with dis- 
grace by a precipitate retreat from the post of danger, 
and who had imperilled their lives by obedience to her 
express instructions, had been long languishing in 
solitary confinement, never to bo terminated except 
by a traitor’s death — yet we search in vain for a kind 
word in their behalf. 

Meantime the second civil war in France had broken 
out. The hollow truce by which the Guise party and 
the Huguenots had partly pretended to deceive each 
other was hastened to its end, among other causes, 
by the march of Alva to the Netherlands. The 
Huguenots had taken alarm, for they recognized the 
fellowship which united their foes in all countries 
against the Reformation, and Conde and Coligny knew 
too well that the same influence which had brought 
Alva to Brussels would 60 on create an exterminating 
army against their followers. Hostilities were re- 
sumed with more bitterness than ever. The battle of 
St. Denis — fierce, fatal, but indecisive — was fought. 
The octogenarian hero, Montmorency, fighting like a 
foot soldier, refusing to yield his sword, and replying 
to the respectful solicitations of his nearest enemy 
by dashing His teeth down his throat with the butt- 
end of his pistol, the hero of so many battles, whose 
defeat at St. Quentin had been tho fatal point in his 
career, had died at last in his armour, bravely but not 
gloriouslj*, in conflict with his own countrymen, led 
bj' his own heroic nephew. 1 The military control of 
the Catholic party was completely in the hand of the 
Guises ; tho Chancellor do 1’Hopital had abandoned 
tho court after a last and futilo ciTort to reconcile 
contending factions, which no human power could 
> Do Thou. 374, ctoqq.. Ilv., xti., t. v. 
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unite ; the Huguenots had possessed themselves of 
Rochelle and of other strong places, and, under the 
guidance of adroit statesmen and accomplished 
generals, ■were pressing the Most Christian monarch 
hard in the very heart of his kingdom. 1 

As early as the middle of October, while still in 
Antwerp, Alva had received several secret agents of 
the French monarch, then closely belcaguored in his 
capital. Cardinal Lorraine offered to place several 
strong places of France in the hands of the Spaniard, 
and Alva had written to Philip that he was disposed 
to accept the offer, and to render the service. The 
places thus held would be a guarantee for his ex- 
penses, he said, while in case King Charles and his 
brother should die, * their possession would enable 
Philip to assert his own claim to the French crown 
in right of his wife, the Salic law being merely a 
pleasantry .’ 2 

The Queen Dowager, adopting now a very different 
tone from that which characterized her conversation 
at the Bayonne interview, wrote to Alva, that if, for 
want of 2,000 Spanish musketeers, which she re- 
quested him to furnish, she should be obliged to 
succumb, she chose to disculpate herself in advance 
before God and Christian princes for the peace which 
she should be obliged to make. 3 The Duke wrote to- 
iler in reply, that it was much better to have a king- 
dom ruined in preserving it for God and the king by- 
war, than to have it kept entire without war, to the 
profit of the devil and of his followers. 4 He was also- 
reported on another occasion to have reminded her- 
of the Spanish proverb — that the head of one salmon, 
is worth those of a hundred frogs. 5 The hint, if it. 
were really given, was certainly destined to be acted, 
upon. . ' • ■ 

The Duke not only furnished Catharine with advice,.. 

1 De Thou, 378. 

2 Correspondence de Philippe n,. i. 593, 594. 

5 Ibid., i. 694. * Ibid., i. 096. 

5 De Thou, t. v., liv. xliv. 515. Hug. Grot. Annal., lib. ii. 40, 
Bor, iv. 219. 
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but with the musketeers which she had solicited. 
Two thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, under 
the Count of Aremberg, attended by a choice band of 
the Catholic nobility of the Netherlands, had joined 
the royal camp at Paris before the end of the year, 
to take their part in the brief hostilities by which the 
second treacherous peace was to be preceded. 1 

Meantime, Alva was not unmindful of the business 
which had served as a pretext in the arrest of the two 
Counts. The fortifications of the principal cities were 
pushed on with great rapidity. The memorable 
citadel of Antwerp in particular had already been 
commenced in October under the superintendence of 
the celebrated engineers, Pacheco and Gabriel de 
Cerbelloni. 2 In a few months it was completed, at 
a cost of one million four hundred thousand florins, 
of which sum the citizens, in spite of their remon- 
strances, were compelled to contribute more than 
one quarter. The sum of four hundred thousand 
florins was forced from the burghers by a tax upon all 
hereditary property within the municipality. 3 Two 
thousand workmen were employed daily in the con- 
struction of this important fortress, which was erected, 
as its position most plainly manifested, not to protect, 
but to control the commercial capital of the provinces. 
It stood at the edge of the city, only separated from 
its walls by an open esplanade. It was the most 
perfect pentagon in Europe,* having one of its sides 
resting on the Scheld, two turned towards the city, 
and two towards the open country. Five bastions, 
with walls of hammered stone, connected by curtains 
of turf and masonry, surrounded by walls measuring 
a league in circumference, and by an outer moat fed 
by the Scheld, enclosed a spacious enceinte, where a 
little church with many small lodging-houses, shaded 
by trees and shrubbery, nestled among the bristling 

* Do Thou. Iv. 2X0. 

5 Corrcspomlaticc de Bhlllppo IX., II. 725, 720. Bor, lv. 

5 Ibid., iv. 219. 

* ' I-i noropnrcille fortcrosse du raondc.’ — Brantflmc. Vie de 
Don Sancho a'Avila. 
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artillery, as if to mimic the appearance of a peaceful 
and pastoral village. To four of the five bastions, 
the Captain-General, until characteristic ostentation, 
gave his own name and titles. One was called the 
Duke, the second Ferdinando, a third Toledo, a fourth 
Alva, while the fifth was baptized with the name of 
the ill-fated engineer, Pacheco. The water-gate was 
decorated with the escutcheon of Alva, surrounded by 
his Golden Fleece collar, with its pendant Lamb of 
God ; a symbol of blasphemous irony, which still 
remains upon the fortress, to recall the imago of the 
tyrant and murderer. Each bastion was honeycombed 
with casemates and subterranean storehouses, and 
capable of containing within its bowels a vast supply 
of provisions, munitions, and soldiers. Such was the 
celebrated citadel built to tamo the turbulent spirit of 
Antwerp, at the cost of those whom it was to terrify 
and to insult . 1 
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Council from Louvain and other places— ^Sentence of death 
against the Whole population of the Netherlands pronounced 
by the Spanish Inquisition and proclaimed by Philip — Cruel 
inventions against heretics — The Wild Beggars — Preliminary 
proceedings of the Council against Egmont and Horn — 
Interrogatories addressed to them in prison — Articles of 
accusation against them — Foreclosure of the cases — Pleas to 
the jurisdiction — Efforts by the Countesses Egmont and Horn, 
by- many Knights of the Fleece, and by the Emperor, in favour 
of the prisoners — Answers of Alva and of Philip — Obsequious 
behaviour of Viglius — Difficulties arising from the Golden 
Fleece statutes set aside — Particulars of the charges against 
Count Horn and of Ills defence — Articles of accusation agninBt 
Egmont — Sketch of his reply — Iteilections upon the two trials 
—Attitude of Orange — His published * Justification ’ — His 
secret combinations — His commission to Count Louis — Large 
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1 De Thou, v. 300. "Bor, iv. 219. Hoofd, iv. 154. Benti- 
voglio, iv. 58. 
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the Prince — Quadruple scheme for invading the Netherlands— 
Defeat of the patriots under Cocqueville — Defeat of ViUcrs— 
, Invasion of Friesland by Count Louis — Measures of Alva to 
oppose him — Command of the royalists entrusted to Arem- 
berg and Meghem — The Duke’s plan for the campaign— 
Skirmish at Dam — Detention of Meghem — Count Louis at 
Heiliger-Lee — Nature of the ground — Advance of Arcmberg— 
Disposition of the patriot forces — Impatience of the Spanish 
troops to engage — Battle of Heiliger-Lee — Defeat and death of 
Aremberg — Death of Adolphus Nassau — Effects of the battle 
— Anger and severe measures of Alva — Eighteen nobles 
executed at Brussels — Sentence of death pronounced upon 
Egmont and Horn — The Bishop of Ypres sent to Egmont — 
Fruitless intercession by the prelate and the Countess — 
Egmont’s last night in prison — The ‘ Grande Place ' at 
Brussels — Details concerning the execution of Egmont and 
Horn — Observation upon the characters of the two nobles — 
Destitute condition of Egmont’s family. 

Late in October, the Duke of Alva made his trium- 
phant entry into the new fortress. During his absence, 
winch was to continue during the remainder of the 
year, he had ordered the Secretary Courteville and 
the Councillor del Rio to superintend the commission, 
which was then actually engaged in collecting materials 
for the prosecutions to be instituted against the Prince 
of Orange and the other nobles who had abandoned 
the country.- 1 Accordingly, soon after his return, on 
the 19th of January, 15GS, the Prince, his brother 
Louis of Nassau, his brother-in-law, Count- Van den 
Berg, the Count Hoogstraaten, the Count Culemburg, 
and the Baron Montignj*, were summoned in the 
name of Alva to appear before the Blood-Council, 
within thrice fourteen days from the dRte of the procla- 
mation, under pain of perpetual banishment with 
confiscation of their estates. 2 It is needless to say 
that these seigniors did not obey the summons. They 
knew full well that their obedience would be rewarded 
only by death, 

Tho charges against the Princo of Orange, which 
were drawn up in ten articles, slated, chiefly and 
briefly, that he had been, and was, the head and front 
of the rebellion ; that ns soon ns his Majesty had left 
tho Netherlands, he had. begun his machinations to 
1 Gnclmrd, Notices, etc., 10. 31. 

’ Bor, iv. 220, 221. £22. Metercn. 50. V. <1. Vynefcl, ii. 77. 
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make lximself master of tlio country and to expel his 
sovereign by force if he should attempt to return to 
the provinces ; that ho had seduced his Majesty’s 
subjects by false pretences that the Spanish inquisi- 
tion was about to be introduced ; that he had been 
the secret encourager and director of Brederodo and 
the confederated nobles ; and that when sent to 
Antwerp, in the name of the Regent, to put down 
the rebellion, he had encouraged heresy and accorded 
freedom of. religion to the Reformers. 1 

The articles against Hoogstraaten and the other 
gentlemen were of similar tenor. It certainly was not 
a slender proof of the calm effrontery of the govern- 
ment thus to see Alva’s proclamation cliarging it as 
a crime upon Orange that he had inveigled the 'lieges 
into revolt by a false assertion that the inquisition 
was about to bo established, when letters from the 
Duke to Philip, and from Granvelle to Philip, dated 
upon nearly the same day, advised the immediate 
restoration of the inquisition as soon as an adequate 
number of executions had paved the way for tho 
measure. 2 It was also a sufficient indication of a 
reckless despotism, that while the Duchess, who had 
made the memorable Accord with the Religionists, 
received a flattering letter of thanks and a farewell 
pension of fourteen thousand ducats yearly, those 
who, by her orders, had acted upon that treaty as tho 
basis of their negotiations, were summoned to lay 
down their heads upon the block. 

The Prince replied to this summons by a brief and 
somewhat contemptuous plea to the jurisdiction. As 
a Knight of the Fleece, as a member of the Germanic 
Empire, as a sovereign prince in France, as a citizen 
of the Netherlands, he rejected the authority of Alva 
and of his self-constituted tribunal. His innocence 
he was willing to establish before competent courts 
and righteous judges. As a Knight of the Fleece, he 
said he could be tried only by his peers, the brethren 

1 See the document condensed in Bor. uhi supra. 

2 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 624. 
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of the order, and, for that purpose, he could be sum- 
moned only by the Ring '< as Head of the Chapter, 
with the sanction of at least six of his fellow-knights. 
In conclusion, he offered to appear before his Imperial 
Majesty, the Electors, and other members of the 
Empire, or before the Knights of the Golden Pleece. 
In the latter case, he claimed the right, under the 
statutes of that order, to be placed while the trial 
was pending, not in a solitary prison, as had been the 
fate of Egmont and of Horn, but under the friendly 
charge and protection of the brethren themselves. 
The letter was addressed to the procurator-general, 
and a duplicate was forwarded to the Duke. 1 

Prom the general tenor of the document, it is obvious 
both that the Prince was not yet ready to throw down 
the gauntlet to his sovereign, nor to proclaim liis 
adhesion to the new religion. On departing from the 
Netherlands in the spring, he had said openly that ho 
was still in possession of sixty thousand florins yearly, 
and that he should commence no hostilities against 
Philip, so long as he did not disturb him in his honour 
or his estates. 3 

His character had, however, already been attacked, 
his property threatened with confiscation. His closest 
ties of family were now to be severed by the hand of 
the tyrant. His eldest child, the Count de Buren, 
torn from his protection, was to be carried into in- 
definite captivity in a foreign land. It was n re- 
markable oversight, for a person of his sagacity, that, 
upon his own departure from the provinces, lie should 
leave his son, then a boy of thirteen years, to pursue 
his studies at the college of Louvain. Thus ex- 
posed to the power of the government, ho was soon 
Beized as a hostage for the good behaviour of the 
father. Granvcllo appears to have been the first 
to recommend the step in a secret letter to Philip, 3 
but Alva scarcely needed prompting. Accordingly* 
upon the 13th of February, 1568, the Duke sent the 

i See the letter In Bor. iv. £22. 22.1. 224. * Rehlnnl. I. 5. 

* Corrcspomlsnco de Plilllppe II., I. 701, 
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Seignior do Chassv to Louvain, attended by four 
officers and bj r twelve archers. He was furnished 
with a letter to the Count de Buren, in which that 
young nobleman was requested to place implicit con- 
fidence in the bearer of the dispatch, and was informed 
that the desire which his Majesty had to see him edu- 
cated for his service, was tho cause of the communica- 
tion which the Seignior de Chassy was about to make . 1 

That gentleman was, moreover, minutely instructed 
as to Ills method of proceeding in this memorable case 
of kidnapping. He was to present the letter to the 
young Count in presence of his tutor. He was to 
invite him to Spain in the name of his Majesty. He 
was to assure him that his Majesty’s commands were 
solely with a view to his own good, and that ho was 
not commissioned to arrest, but only to escort him. 
He was to allow the Count to be accompanied only 
by two valets, two pages, a cook, and a keeper of 
accounts. He was, however, to induce his tutor to 
accompany .him, at least to the Spanish frontier. Ho 
was to arrange that the second day after his arrival 
in Louvain, the Count should set out for Antwerp, 
where he was to lodge with Count Lodron, after which 
they were to proceed to Flushing, whence they were 
to embark for Spain. At that city he was to deliver 
the young Prince to the person whom ho would find 
there, commissioned for that purpose by the Duke. 
As soon as he had made the first proposition at Lou- 
vain to the Count, he was, noth the assistance of his 
retinue, to keep the most strict watch over him day 
and night, but without allowing the supervision to 
be perceived . 2 

The plan was carried out admirably. It was 
fortunate, however, for the kidnappers, that the young 
Prince proved favourably disposed to the plan. He 
accepted the invitation of his captors with alacrity. 
He even wrote to thank the governor for his friendly 
offices in his behalf . 3 He received with boyish gratifi- 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 730. 

2 Ibid., ii. 729. » Ibid., ii. 734 
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■cation the festivities with which Lodron enlivened his 
brief sojourn at Antwerp, and he set forth without 
reluctance for that gloomy and terrible land of Spain, 
whence so rarely a Flemish traveller had returned. 1 
A changeling, as it were, from his cradle, he seemed 
-completely transformed by his Spanish tuition, for 
he was educated and not sacrificed by Philip. When 
he returned to the Netherlands, after a twenty years’ 
residence in Spain, it was difficult to detect in his 
•gloomy brow, saturnine character, and Jesuitical 
habits, a trace of the generous spirit which characterized 
that race of heroes, the house of Orange-Nassau. 

Philip had expressed some anxiety as to the con- 
-sequences of this capture upon the governments of 
•Germany. 2 Alva, however, reassured his sovereign 
upon that point, by reason of the extreme docility 
of the captive, and the quiet manner in which the 
•arrest had been conducted. At that particular 
juncture, moreover, it would have been difficult for 
the government of the Netherlands to exp j to surprise 
anywhere, except by an act of clemency. The presi- 
dent and the deputation of professors from the univer- 
sity of Louvain waited upon Vargas, by whom, as 
acting president of the Blood-Council, the arrest had 
•nominally been made, with a remonstrance that the 
measure was in gross violation of their statutes and 
privileges. That personage, however, with his usual 
contempt both for law and Latin, answered brutally, 

J Non curamus vestros privilegios,’ and with this 
memorable answer, abruptly closed his interview with 
the trembling pedants. 3 

Petitions now poured into the council from all 
quarters, abject recantations from terror-stricken 
municipalities, humble intercessions in behalf of 
doomed and imprisoned victims. To a deputation 
of the magistracy of Antwerp, who came with a 

1 Correspondence de rhllippc II.. il. 720. "SO. 733, 734, 735, 737 . 

— Compare Stradn. i. 311. 312. IIooM, Iv. 152. Brandt, i. 463. 
Bor, iv. 222. V. d. Vynefct. !i. 07. US. 

3 Corrcspondatiee de I’liHlppe 11.. 1. 731. 

3 Bor, iv. 222. V. d. Vynekf, if. OS. 
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prayer for mercy in behalf of some of their most dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizens, then in prison, the Duke 
gave a passionate and ferocious reply. He expressed 
his wonder that the citizens of Antwerp, that hotbed 
of treason, should dare to approach him in behalf of 
traitors and heretics. Let them look to it in future, 
he continued, or he would hang every man in the 
whole city, to set an example to the rest of the country ; 
for his Majesty would rather the whole land should 
become an uninhabited •wilderness than that a single 
dissenter should exist within its territory. 1 

Events now marched with rapidity. The monarch 
seemed disposed literally to execute the threat of 
his viceroy. Early in the year, the most sublime 
sentence of death was promulgated which has ever 
been pronounced since the creation of the world. The 
Roman tyrant wished that his enemies’ heads were all 
upon a single neck, that he might strike them off at 
a blow; the inquisition assisted Philip to place the 
heads of all his Netherland subjects upon a single 
neck for the same fell purpose. Upon the 16th 
February, 1568, a sentence of the Holy Office con- 
demned all the inhabitants of the Netherlands to death 
as heretics. From this universal doom only a fevj 
persons, especially named, were excepted. 2 A procla- 
mation of the Kang, dated ten days later, confirmed 
this decree of the inquisition, and ordered it to be 
carried into instant execution, without regard to age, 
sex, or condition. 3 This is probably the most concise 
death-warrant that was ever framed. Three millions 
of people, men, women, and children, were sentenced 
to the scaffold in three lines ; and, as it was well known 
that these were not harmless thunders, like some 
bulls of the Vatican, but serious and practical measures, 
which were to be enforced, the horror which they pro- 
duced may be easily imagined. It was hardlv the 
purpose of government to compel the absolute com- 

1 Hoofd, iv. 157. Bor, iv. 215, 216, 217. 

2 Bor, iv. 226. Hoofd, iv. 158. Meteren, 49. 

* Bor, Hoofd, Meteren, ubi sup. 
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pletion of tlie wholesale plan in all its length and 
breadth, yet in the horrible times npon which they had 
fallen, the Netherlander might be excused for believ- 
ing that no measure was too monstrous to be fulfilled. 
At any rate, it was certain that when all were con- 
demned any might at a moment’s warning be carried 
to the scaffold, and this was precisely thje course 
adopted by the authorities. Under this universal 
decree the industry of the Blood-Council might now 
seem superfluous. Why should not these mock 
prosecutions be dispensed with against individuals, 
now that a common sentence had swallowed the whole 
population in one vast grave ? Yet it may be sup- 
posed that if the exertions of the commissioners and 
councillors served no other purpose, they at least 
furnished the government with valuable evidence as 
to the relative wealth and other circumstances of the 
individual victims. The leading thought of the govem- 

■ ment being that persecution, judiciously managed, 
might fructify into a golden harvest, 1 it was still 
desirable to persevere in the cause in which already 
such bloody progress had been made. 

And under this new decree, the executions certainly 
did not slacken. Men in the highest and the humblest 
positions were daily and hourly dragged to the stake. 

■ Alva, in a single letter to Philip, coolly estimated the 
number of executions which were to take place imtnc- 

•£' diately after the expiration of holy week, * at eight 
hundred heads.’- Many a citizen, convicted of a hun- 
dred thousand florins and of no other crime, saw him- 
self suddenly tied to a horse’s tail, with his hands 
fastened behind him, and so dragged to the gallows. 3 
But although wealth was an unpardonable sin. 
poverty proved rarely a protection. Reasons suffi- 
cient could alwavs l>c found for dooming the starveling 
labourer as well ns the opulent burgher. To avoid 

1 * Hem (den Koninp) opvullendc met tie hoop? vnn ren nr.der 
Indie in 't aenslaen dor vrrlieurde ecv'derrn opjjcdnen t<* h-bb'-n : 
hoovrcl ’t nercens 200 breed! ultvicl.’ — Brandt, t. 475. Jl.-ittviibr 
Arcadia, 077. Metercn. 50. ct mult. nl. 

- Concspondance do Philipp? II.. i. 754. 


J Mftcren, 50. 
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the disturbances created in the streets by the frequent 
harangues or exhortations addressed to the bystanders 
by the victims on their way to the scaffold, a new gag 
was invented. The tongue of each prisoner was 
screwed into an iron ring, and then seared with a hot 
iron. The swelling and inflammation which were 
the immediate result, prevented the tongue from 
slipping through the ring, and of course effectually 
precluded all possibility of speech. 1 

Although the minds of men were not yet prepared 
for concentrated revolt against the tyranny under 
which they were languishing, it was not possible to 
suppress all sentiments of humanity, and to tread 
out every spark of natural indignation. Unfortu- 
nately, in the bewilderment and misery of this people, 
the first development of a forcible and organized 
resistance was of a depraved and malignant character. 
Extensive bands of marauders and highway robbers 
sprang into existence, who called themselves the Wild 
Beggars, 2 and who, wearing the mask and the symbols 
of a revolutionary faction, committed great excesses 
in many parts of the country, robbing, plundering, 
and murdering. Their principal wrath was exercised 
against religious houses and persons. Many mon- 
asteries were robbed, many clerical persons maimed 
and maltreated. It became a habit to deprive priests 
of their noses and ears, and to tie them to the tails 
of horses. 3 This was the work of ruffian gangs, 
whose very' existence was engendered out of the social 
and moral putrescence to which the country was 
reduced, and who were willing to profit by the deep 
and universal hatred which was felt against Catholics 
and monks. An edict thundered forth by Alva, 4 
authorizing and commanding all persons to slay the 
wild beggars at sight, without trial or hangman, was 
of comparatively slight avail. An armed force of 
veterans actively scouring the country was more suc- 
cessful, and the freebooters were, for a time, suppressed. 6 

1 Metcren, 64. Hoofd, v. 173. 2 Bor, iv. 224. Hoofd. 

a Bor, iv. 224. < Dated 27th March, 1568. Bor, iv. 225. 5 Ibid. 
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Meantime tlie Counts Egmont and Horn had been 
'kept in rigorous confinement at Ghent. Not a warrant 
had been read or drawn up for their arrest. Not a 
single preliminary investigation, not the shadow of 
an information, had preceded the long imprisonment 
of two men so elevated in rank, so distinguished in the 
public service. 1 After the expiration of two months, 
however, the Duke condescended to commence a 
mock process against them. The councillors appointed 
to this work were Vargas and Del Rio, assisted by 
Secretary Practs. These persons visited the Admiral 
on the iOth, 11th, 12th. and 17th of November, and 
Count Egmont on the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 16th of 
the same month ; requiring them to respond to a long, 
confused, and rambling collection of interrogatories. 2 
Thej- were obliged to render these replies in prison, 
unassisted by any advocates, on penalty of being con- 
demned in contumaciam . 3 The questions, awkwardly 
drawn up as they seemed, were yet tortuously and 
cunningly arranged with a view of entrapping the 
prisoners: into self-contradiction. After this "work 
had been completed, all the papers by which thev 
intended to justify their answers were taken awny 
from them.' 1 Previously, too, their houses and those 
of their secretaries. Bakkerzeel and Alonzo de la Loo. 
had been thoroughly ransacked, and even* letter and 
document which could be found placed in the hands 
of government. Bakkerzcel, moreover, as already 
stated, had been repeatedly placed upon tiro rack, for 
the purpose of extorting confessions which might 
implicate his master. These preliminaries and pre- 
cautionary steps having been taken, the Counts lmd 
again been left to their solitude for two months longer. 
On the 10th January, each was furnished with a copy 
of the declarations or accusations filed against him by 
the procurator-general. To these documents, drawn 
up respectively in sixty-three, and in ninety articles, 5 

s La DiMuctioa tie I'lnnoccticv* tin Comte *ie Hornr*, A t>. 
cte.. 35, an. lior, iv. lt>5. 

; Jtor, iv. IPO. 3 DOluction. rte., TO. ST. * JIW . SJ. 

* fopi'tw. Sapp. A nii«t. 0" Mrntii. ft*-., i. -“1-03, 
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thej>- were required, within five days’ time, without 
the assistance of an advocate, and without consulta- 
tion with any human being, to deliver a written 
answer, on pain, as before, of being proceeded against 
and condemned by default. 1 

This order was obeyed within nearly the prescribed' 
period, and here, it may be said, their own partici- 
pation in their trial ceased ; while the rest of the pro- 
ceedings were buried in the deep bosom of the Blood- 
Council. After their answers had been delivered, and 
not till then, the prisoners were, by an additional 
mockery, permitted to employ advocates. 2 These 
advocates, however, were allowed only occasional 
interviews with their clients, and always in the pre- 
sence of certain persons, especially deputed for that 
purpose by the Duke. 3 They were also allowed com- 
missioners to collect evidence and take depositions ; 
but before the witnesses were ready, a purposely pre- 
mature day, 8th of May, was fixed upon for declaring 
the case closed, and not a single tittle of evidence, 
personal or documentary, was admitted. 4 Their 
advocates petitioned for an exhibition of the evidence 
prepared by government, and were refused. 5 Thus, 
thej r were forbidden to use the testimony in their 
favour, while that which was to be employed against 
them was kept secret. Finally, the proceedings were 
formally concluded on the 1st of June, and the papers 
laid before the Duke. 6 The mass of matter relating 
to these two monster processes was declared, three 
days afterwards, to have been examined — a physical 
impossibility in itself 7 — and judgement was pronounced 
upon the 4th of June. This issue was precipitated by 
the campaign of Louis of Nassau in Friesland, forming 

1 Bor. iv. 195. La Deduction, etc., 39-41. 

- La Deduction, etc., 42, 43. Compare Vigl. ad Hopp., Bp. 4+ 
and 45. s La Deduction de l’lnnocence, etc., 42, 43. 

* La Deduction, etc., 43, 44. In the case of Egmont, he was de- 
clared ‘ cxclus et debarte,’ and therefore deprived of all right to 
make defence, on the 14tli May. — V. Supp. to Strada, i. 102, 193 . 
Appointment of Alva. 

1 La Deduction, etc., 43. 

e Bor, iv. 239. 7 Ibid. La Deduction, etc., 45, 46. 
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a series of important ovents which it will be soon our 
duty to describe. It is previously necessary, how- 
ever, to add a few words in elucidation of the two 
mock trials which have been thus briefly sketched. 

The proceedings had been carried on, from first to 
last, under protest by the prisoners, under a threat of 
contumacy on the part of the government. 1 * Apart 
from the totally irresponsible and illegal character of 
the tribunal before which they were sumraoned—the 
Blood-Council being a private institution of Alva’s 
without pretext or commission — these nobles acknow- 
ledged the jurisdiction of but three courts. 

As Knights of the Golden Fleece, both claimed the 
privilege of that order to be tried by its statutes. As 
a citizen and noble of Brabant, Egmont claimed the 
protection of the 4 Joycuso Entree,’ a constitution 
which had been sworn to by Philip and his ancestors, 
and bv Philip moro amply than by all his ancestors. 
As a member and Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
the Admiral claimed to be tried by tyis peers, the 
electors and princes of the realm. 3 

The Countess Egmont. since her husband's arrest, 
and the confiscation of his estates beforo judgement, 
had been reduced to a life of poverty as well as agony. 
With her eleven children, all of tender age, she had 
taken refuge in a convent. Frantic with despair, moro 
utterly desolate, and moro deeply wronged than high- 
born lady had ever been before, "she left no stone un- 
turned to save her husband from his fate, or at least 
to obtain for him an impartial and competent tribunal. 
She addressed the Duke of Alva, the Kin it. the Emperor, 
her brother the Elector Palatine, and many leading 
Knights of the Fleece. 3 The Countess Dowager of 
Horn, both whose sons now lay in the jaws of death, 
occupied herself also with the most moving appeals 
to the same high personages. 4 No pains were spared 
to make the triple plea to the jurisdiction valid. The 

1 I.a Il&tuctunj, etc . 40, 41. 

4 Hot. iv. ip:.. > itiitl . iv. iss. iv?, ipo. 

« La IV-tiuc'ion, etc . fOJ-fiC. Her. tjM 
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leading Knights of the Fleece, Mansfeld, whose loyalty 
was unquestioned, and Hoogstraaten, although him- 
self an outlaw, called upon the King of Spain to pro- 
tect the statutes of the illustrious order of which he 
was the chief. 1 The estates of Brabant, upon the 
petition of Sabina, Countess Egmont, that they would 
take to heart the privileges of the province, so that 
her husband might enjoy that protection of which the 
meanest citizen in the land could not be justly de- 
prived, addressed a feeble and trembling protest to 
Alva, and enclosed to him the lady’s petition. 2 The 
Emperor, on behalf of Count Horn, wrote personally 
to Philip, to claim for him a trial before the members 
of the realm. 3 

It was all in vain. The conduct of Philip and his 
Viceroy coincided in spirit with the honest brutality 
of Vargas. ‘ Non curamus vestros privilegios,' summed 
up the whole of the proceedings. Non curamus vestros 
privileges had been the unanswerable reply to every 
constitutional argument which had been made against 
tyranny since Philip mounted his father’s throne. 
It was now the only response deemed necessary to 
the crowd of petitions in favour of the Counts, whether 
they proceeded from sources humble or august. Per- 
sonally, the King remained silent as the grave. In 
writing to the Duke of Alva, he observed that ‘ the 
Emperor, the Dukes of Bavaria and Lorraine, the 
Duchess ' and the Duchess-Dowager, had written to 
him many times, and in the most pressing manner, in 
favour of the Counts Horn and Egmont.’ He added, 
that he had made no reply to them, nor to other 
Knights of the Fleece who had implored him to re ; 
spect the statutes of the order, and he begged Alva 
‘ to hasten the process as fast as possible.’ To an 

1 La Deduction, etc., ubi sup. ■ 

5 Bor, iv. 189. Foppens, Supp. de Strada, i. 16-22. 

s The letter is published in the Deduction de l’lnnocence, etc., 
COO. It is dated 20th October, 1567. The Emperor claims for 
the Admiral, as member of the Empire, a trial before the electors 
and princes of the holy realm, speaks of his distinguished services, 
and implores his release from a confinement ‘ the reasons for 
which are entirely concealed and unknown.’ 
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earnest- autograph letter, in which the Emperor, on the 
2nd of March, 156S, made a last effort to save the illus- 
trious prisoners, he replied, that ' the whole world would 
at last approve his conduct, hut that, at any rate, he 
would not act differently, even if he should risk the loss 
of the provinces, and if the sly should fall on his head.' 1 

But little heed was paid to the remonstrances in 
behalf of the imperial courts, or the privileges of 
Brabant, These were but cobweb impediments 
which, indeed, had long been brushed away. Presi- 
dent Viglius was even pathetic on the subject of 
Madame Egmonfs petition to the Council of Brabant. 
It was so bitter, he said, that the Duke was slightly 
annoyed, and took it ill that the royal servants in that 
council should have his Majesty's interests so little 
at heart. 2 It seemed indecent in the eyes of the 
excellent Frisian, that a wife pleading for her husband, 
a mother for her eleven children, so soon to be father- 
less, should indulge in strong language ! 

The statutes of the Fleece were obstacles somewhat 
more serious. As, however, Alva had come to the 
Netherlands 3 pledged to accomplish the destruction 
of these two nobles, ns soon ns he should lay his hands 
upon them, it was only a question of form, and even 
that question was, after a little reflection, uncere- 
moniously put aside. 

To the petitions in behnlf of the two Counts, there- 
fore, that they should be placed in the friendly keeping 
of the order, and be tried bv its statutes, the Duke 
replied, peremptorily, that lie bad undertaken the 
cognizance of this affair by commission of his Majesty, 
as sovereign of the laud, not as head of the Golden 
Fleece, that he should carry it through ns it had been 
commenced, and that the Counts should discontinue 
presentations of petition* upon this point. 4 

1 Ccrrwi'oadaacv de rh!ltpp? II., 11. 7£2. See r!k> Ibid, 73 S, 
73!>. 7<0, 750 

: Vici. td Horn . r.rw. xxiv. <eo. 

1 V. (Indians. Notice *ur !<■ Consdl d«-« Tremble*. 1.7. !<• 
Wiifrcnnnr. Vsrtert. Hi«t. Ped. vi. 27s. HoofJ. Ir, 

« Bor. Ir. 1M>. I~* Induction, (Sc.. Sir Sapjl. 4 VllUt. <P 

Stmds. 1. 11-36. 
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In the embarrassment created by the stringent 
language of these statutes. Doctor Viglius found an 
opportunity to make himself very useful. Alva had 
been turning over the laws and regulations of the 
order, but could find ncf loophole. The President, 
however, came to his rescue, and announced it as his 
legal opinion that the Governor need concern him- 
self no further on the subject, and that the code of 
the Fleece offered no legal impediment to the process. 1 
Alva immediately wrote to communicate this opinion 
to Philip, adding, with great satisfaction, that ho 
should immediately make it known to the brethren 
of the order, a step which was the more necessary 
because Egmont’s advocate had been making great 
trouble with these privileges, and had been protesting 
at e-very step of the proceedings. 2 In viiat manner 
the learned President argued these troublesome statutes 
out of the way, has nowhere appeared ; but he com- 
pletely reinstated himself in favour, and the King 
wrote to thank him for his legal exertions. 

It was now boldly declared that the statutes of the 
Fleece did not extend to such crimes as those with 
which the prisoners were charged. Alva, moreover, 
received an especial patent, ante-dated, eight or nine 
months, by which Philip empowered him to proceed 
against all persons implicated in the troubles, and 
particularly against Knights of the Golden Fleece. 3 

It is superfluous to observe that these were merely 
the arbitrary acts of a despot. It is hardly necessary 
to criticize such proceedings. The execution of the 
nobles had been settled before Alva left Spain. As they 
were inhabitants of a constitutional country, it w'as 
necessary to stride over the constitution. As they 
were Knights of the Fleece, it was necessary to set 
aside the statutes of the order. The Netkerland 
constitutions seemed so entirely annihilated already, 
that they could hardly be considered obstacles ; but 

1 ‘La choBe ne laisse rien 1 dfisirer.’ — Corresporidance de Phi- 

lippe II., ii. 712. 

- Ibid., ii. 712. 3 Ibid., i. 653, 705 ; and ii. 731. 
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the order of the Fleece was an august little republic 
of which Philip was the hereditary chief, of which 
emperors, kings, and great seigniors were the citizens. 
Tyranny might be embarrassed by such subtle and 
golden filaments as these, even while it crashed through 
municipal charters as if they had been reeds and bul- 
rushes. Nevertheless, the King’s course was taken. 
Although the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
chapters of the order expressly provided for the trial 
and punishment of brethren who had been guilty of 
rebellion, heresy, or treason, 1 and although the eleventh 
chapter, perpetual and immutable, of additions to 
that constitution by the Emperor Charles, 2 conferred 
on the order exclusive jurisdiction over all crimes 
whatever committed by the knights, yet it was coolly 
proclaimed by Alva, that the crimes for which the 
Admiral and Egmont had been arrested were beyond 
the powers of the tribunal. 

So much for the plea to the jurisdiction. It is 
hardly worth whilo to look any further into pro- 
ceedings which were initiated and brought to a con- 

1 Vide ‘ Itfiponse cn Forme do Missive faite par Monsclgncur Ic 
Comte do Hochstrate au Frocureur-Gtfndral du Cornell do Crimo, 
28th Feb.. 1508.' with a letter of same date from that nobleman 
to the Duke of Alva, enclosing coplus of the text of all tbo statute* 
of the Golden Fleece bearing upon these Questions, with the addi- 
tion of copious citations from the text of the ‘ Joycuso Fntrec,'— 
Byv. Van. Auth. Stukkcn tot dc Hist. van. I*. Bor, 17-32. 

2 Sec the text of this chapter of additions in the pamphlet above 
cited. The manner of proceeding against a knight Is therein 
minutely prescribed. 

His arrest required a warrant, signed by at least six knight*, 
and he was afterwards to he kept, not in prison, hut in 4 the 
amiable company of the said Order ’ (’ 1’alnmhlc oompagnfc du dft 
ordre '), while the process, according to the proper form, was 
taking its course. These details are curious. The cans" of the 
Golden Fleece Is not one of universal Interest, hut the stringent 
and imperious character of the statutes, which were thus boldly 
and contemptuously violated, seemed a barrier which would have 
resisted even the attacks of the destroyer of the Brabant con- 
stitution. Philip had no more difficulty In violating Jils oath ns 
head of the Fleece than he had ns Duke of Brabant. The charter 
of the 4 Joycuso Fritn'e ' ami Us annihilation dr*ervr a memorat 1* 
place In the history of constitutional liberty. The nrtfri- jevd. 
alone, was a sufficient shield to protect not only a grand s--iKnlor 
like I'.gmont, hut the humblest cilUcji of ttw province — Deduc- 
tion de rinnoccnce, etc., 581-500. 
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elusion in the manner already narrated. Neverthe- 
less, as they were called a process, a single glance at 
the interior of that mass of documents can hardly be 
superfluous. 

The declaration against Count Horn, upon which, 
supported by invisible witnesses, ho was condemned, 
was in the nature of a narrative. It consisted in a 
rehearsal of circumstances, some true and some 
fictitious, with five inferences. These five inferences 
amounted to five crimes — high treason, rebellion, 
conspiracy, misprision of treason, and breach of trust. 1 
The proof of these crimes was evolved, in a dim and 
misty manner, out of a purposely confused recital. 
No* events, however, were recapitulated which have 
not been described in the course of this history. 
Setting out with a general statement, that the Admiral, 
the Prince of Orange, Count Egmont, and other lords, 
had organized a plot to expel his Majesty from the 
Netherlands, and to divide the provinces among 
themselves; the declaration afterwards proceeded to 
particulars. Ten of its sixty-three articles were 
occupied with the Cardinal Granvelle, who, by an 
absurd affectation, was never directly , named, but 
called ‘ a certain personage — a principal personage — 
a grand personage, of his Majesty’s state council.’ 2 
None of the offences committed against him were 
forgotten: the 11th of March letter,® the fool’s-cap, 
the livery, were reproduced in the most violent colours, 
and the cabal against the minister was quietly assumed 
to constitute treason against the monarch. . 

The Admiral, it was further charged, had advised 
and consented to the fusion of the finance and privy 
councils with that of state, a measure which was 
clearly treasonable. He had, moreover, held inter- 
views with the Prince of Orange, with Egmont, and 
other nobles, at Breda and at Hoogstraaten, at which 
meetings the confederacy and the petition had been 
engendered. That petition had been the cause of all 

1 La Deduction, etc., 72, 73. 

2 Interrogatories of Count Horn, in Bor, iv. 190 and seq. . 
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the evils which had swept the land. ‘ It had scanda- 
lously injured the King, by affirming that the inqui- 
sition was a tyranny to humanity, which was an 
infamous and unworthy proposition.' 1 The con- 
federacy, with his knowledge and countenance, had 
enrolled 30,000 men. He had done nothing, any 
more than Orange or Egmont, to prevent the presenta- 
tion of the petition. In the consultation at the 
state-council which ensued, both he and the Prince 
were for leaving Brussels at once, while Count Egmont 
expressed an intention of going to Aix to drink the 
waters. Yet Count Egmont’s appearance (proceeded 
this indictment against another individual) exhibited 
not a single sign of sickness. 2 The Admiral had, 
moreover, drunk the toast of ‘ Yivent les gueux ’ on 
various occasions, at the Culemburg House banquet, 
at the private table of the Prince of Orange, at a 
supper at the monastery of Saint Bernard’s, at a dinner 
given by Burgomaster Straalen. He had sanctioned 
the treaties with the rebels at Duffel, by which he had 
dearly rendered himself guilty of high treason. He had 
held an interview with Orange, Egmont, and Eoog- 
straaten, at Denremonde, for the treasonable purpose 
of arranging a levy of troops to prevent his Majesty’s 
entrance into the Netherlands. Ho had refused to 
come to Brussels at the request of the Duchess of 
Parma, when the rebels were about to. present the 
petition. He had written to his secretary that he 
was thencoforth resolved to serve neither’ King nor 
Kaiser. He had received from one Tallin, with 
marks of approbation, a paper, stating that the 
assembling of the states-general was the only remedy 
for the troubles in the land. He hnd repeatedly 
nftirmed that the inquisition and edicts ought to he 
repealed. 

1 CJwfics acatnst Count Horn, art. xv. liar, tv. 101. — Tty 
fame words occur a!«o in the clmrqts nqaliut Count 
— Hrocis (THsmont, art. xli. ' Soavofr do proposer par Juremi'i” 
que I’inquisltlon contirnt cn so! tyrnnnlr irnpasinnt tout/- bartafi". 
qul font jiarolios infamrs rl imilpiics d'etre jv-n^r.' — Supp. d* 
btrada, i. 31. 5 Chaw* ngainit Count Horn. art. xx- 
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On his arrival at Toumay, in August, 1566, the people 
had cried * Vivcnt les gneux a proof that he liked the 
cry. All his transactions at Toumay, from first to 
last, had been criminal. He had tolerated reformed 
preaching, he had forbidden Catholics and Protestants 
to molest each other, ho had omitted to execute 
heretics, he had allowed the religionists to erect an 
edifice for public worship outside the walls. He had 
said, at the house of Prince Espinoy, that if the King 
should come into the provinces with force, he would 
oppose him with 15,000 troops. He had said, if his 
brother Montigny should be detained in Spain, he 
would march to his rescue at the head of 50,000 men 
whom he had at his command. He had on various 
occasions declared that ‘ men should live according 
to their consciences 1 — as if divine and human laws 
were dead, and men, like wild beasts, were to follow 
all their lusts and desires. Lastly, he had encouraged 
the rebellion in Valenciennes. 1 

Of all these crimes and misdeeds the procurator 
declared himself sufficiently informed, and the afore- 
said defendant entirely, commonly, and publicly de- 
famed. 2 

Wherefore, that officer terminated his declaration 
by claiming ‘ that the cause should be concluded 
summarily, and without figure or form of process ; 
and that therefore, by his Excellency or his sub- 
delegated judges, the aforesaid defendant should be 
declared to have in diverse ways committed high 
treason, should be degraded from his dignities, and 
should bo condemned to death, with confiscation of 
all his estates.’ 3 

The Admiral thus peremptorily summoned, within 
five days, without assistance, without documents, and 
from the walls of a prison, to answer to these charges, 
solus ex vinculis causam dicere, undertook his task with 
the boldness of innocence. 4 He protested, of course, 

1 Charges againBt Count Horn, v. Bor, iv. 190-195. 

2 Ibid. Ibid., iv. 195. 2 Ibid. 

* Ibid. La Deduction, etc., 57, 68. 
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to the jurisdiction, and complained of the want of an 
advocate, not in order to excuse any weakness in his 
defence, but. only any inelegance in his statement. 
He then proceeded flatly to deny some of the facts, 
to admit, others, and to repel the whole treasonable 
inference. 1 His answer in all essential respects was 
triumphant. Supported by the evidence which, 
alas ! was not collected and published till after his 
death, it was impregnable. 

He denied that he had ever plotted against his 
King, to whom he had ever been attached, but ad- 
mitted that he had desired the removal of Granvelle. 
to whom he had always been hostile. He had, how- 
ever, been an open and' avowed enemy to the Cardinal, 
and had been engaged in no secret conspiracy against 
his character, or against his life. 2 He denied that 
the livery (for which, however, he was not responsible) 
had been intended to ridicule the Cardinal, but asserted 
that it was intended to afford an example of economy 
to an extravagant nobility. 5 He had met Orange and 
Egrnont at Breda and Hoogstraaten. and had been 
glad to do so, for he had been long separated from 
them. These interviews, however, had been social, 
not political, for good cheer and merrymaking, 4 not 
for conspiracy and treason. He had never had any 
connexion with the confederacy : he had neither 
advised nor protected the petition, but, on the con- 
trary. after hearing of the contemplated movement, 
had written to give notice thereof to the Duchess. 
He was iu no manner allied with Brederode, but, on 
the contrary, for various reasons, was not upon friendly 
terms with him. 5 He had not entered his house since 
his return from Spain. 2 He had not been a party to 
the dinner at Cnlemburg House. Upon that day he 
had dined with the Prince of Orange, with whom he 
was lodging, and. after dinner, they had both gone 

' Aiuttct of Court Horn to the charts o' the rrocurccr-ct'acrsl. 
in Bor, iv. les-eo?. 

- Uvi. IS?. 1 ST. - Ibi-.i.. art. v. Bor. 137. 

Answer ct Conn*. Hern. art. sin.. six.. S9S. 

* it'd., art. sai, IS 3. SOO. * Ibid. 
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together to visit Mansfeld, who was confined with an 
infiamed eye. There they had met Egmont, and the 
three had proceeded together to Culemburg Houso in 
order to bring away Hoogstraaten, whom the con- 
federates had compelled to dine with them ; and also 
to warn the nobles not to commit themselves by 
extravagant and suspicious excesses. They had re- 
mained in the house but a few minutes, during which 
time the company had insisted upon their drinking a 
single cup to the toast of ‘ Vi vent Ic roy ef. les gitcux.' 
They had then retired, taking with them Hoogstraaten, 
and all thinking that they had rendered a service to 
the government by their visit, instead of having 
made themselves liable to a charge of treason . 1 As 
to the cries of * Vivent Its gitcux ’ at the tables of Orange, 
of the Abbot of Saint Bernard, and at other places, 
those words had been uttered by simple, harmless 
fellows ; and as he considered the table a place of 
freedom, he had not felt himself justified in rebuking 
the manners of his associates, particularly in houses 
where he was himself but a guest . 2 As for com- 
mitting treason at the Duffel meeting, he had not been 
there at all . 3 He thanked God that, at that epoch, 
he had been absent from Brussels, for had he, as well 
as Orange and Egmont, been commissioned by the 
Duchess to arrange those difficult matters, he should 
have considered it his duty to do as they did . 4 He 
had never thought of levying troops against his 
Majesty. The Denremonde meeting had been held 
to consult upon four subjects : the affairs of Tournay ; 
the intercepted letters of the French Ambassador, 
Alava ; the letter of Montigny, in which he warned his 
brother of the evil impression which the Netherland 
matters were making in Spain ; and the affairs of 
Antwerp, from which city the Prince of Orange found 
it necessary at that moment to withdraw . 2 With 
regard to his absence from Brussels, he stated that 

1 Answer o£ Count Horn, art. xxii. 

. 2 Ibid., art. xxiv., xxv., 200. s Ibid., art. xxvi. 

4 Ibid., art. xxx. * Ibid., art. xxxiii. 
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he had kept away from the Court because he was 
ruined. He was deeply in debt, and so complete was 
his embarrassment, that he had been unable in Antwerp 
to raise 1,000 crowns upon his property, even at an 
. interest of one hundred per cent. 1 So far from being 
able to levy troops, he was hardly able to pay for 
his daily bread. With regard. to his transactions at 
Tournay, he had, throughout them all, conformed 
himself to the instructions of Madame de Parma. As 
to the cry of ‘ Vivent les gucux ,’ he should not have 
cared at that moment if the populace had cried Vive 
Comte Horn, for his thoughts were then occupied with 
more substantial matters. He had gone thither 
under a special commission from the Duchess, and 
had acted under instructions daily received by her 
own hand. He had, by her orders, effected a tem- 
porary compromise between the two religious parties 
on the basis of the Duffel treaty. He had permitted 
the public preaching to continue, but had not intro- 
duced it for the first time. He had allowed temples 
to be built outside the gates, but it was by express 
command of Madame, as he could prove by her letters. 
She had even reproved him before the council, becauso 
the work had not been accomplished with sufficient 
dispatch. 2 With regard to his alleged threat, that ho 
would oppose the King’s entrance with 15,000 
men, he answered with astonishing simplicity, that 
he did not remember making any such observation, 
but it was impossible for a man to retain in his mind 
all the nonsense which he might occasionally utter. 3 
The honest Admiral thought that his poverty, already 
pleaded, was so notorious, that the charge was not 
worthy of a serious answer. He also treated the 
observation which he was charged with having made, 
relative to his marching to Spain with 50,000 men to 
rescue Montigny, as ‘ frivolous and ridiculous.’* He 
had no power to raiso a hundred men. Moreover, he 

1 Answer of Count Horn. art. xxxlv. 

5 Ibid., art. xxxix., xlvil. 

s ' >*ict moglijk te gedenken van alio sulke Heine proposten.' — 
Ibid., art. 1., 205. * Ibid., nrt. iii. 
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had rejoiced at Montigny’s detention, for ho had 
thought that to be out of the Netherlands was to bo 
out of harm’s way. 1 On the whole, ho claimed that 
in all those transactions of his which might be con- 
sidered anti-Catholic, he had been governed entirely 
by the instructions of the Regent, and by her Accord 
with the nobles. That- Accord, as she had repeatedly 
stated to him, was to be kept sacred until his Majesty, 
by advice of the states-gencral, should otherwise ordain. 2 

Finally, he observed* that law was not his vocation. 
He was no pettifogger, but he had endeavoured 
loyally to conform himself to tho broad and general 
principles of honour, justice, and truth. In a very 
few and simple words, he begged his judges to have 
regard to his deeds, and to a life of loyal service. If 
he had erred occasionally in those times of tumult, 
his intentions had ever been faithful and honourable. 3 

The charges against Count Egmont were very similar 
to those against Count Horn. The answers of both 
defendants were nearly identical. . Interrogations 
thus addressed to two different persons, as to circum- 
stances which had occurred long before, could not 
have been thus separately, secretly, but simultaneously 
answered in language substantially the same, had not 
that language been the words of truth. Egmont was 
accused generally of plotting with others to expel the 
King from the provinces, and to divide the territory 
among themselves. Through a long series of ninety 
articles, he was accused of conspiring against the 
character and life of Cardinal Granvelle. He was the 
inventor, it was charged, of the fool’s-cap livery. He 
had joined in the letters to the King, demanding the 
prelate’s removal. He had favoured the fusion of the 
three councils. He had maintained that the estates- 
general ought to be forthwith assembled, that other- 
wise the debts of his Majesty and of the country could 
never be paid, and that the provinces would go to the 

1 Answer of Count Horn, art. iii. 

2 Ibid., passim, but particularly art. iv., 206. 

8 Ibid. Conclusion, 208, 209. 
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French, to the Germans, or to the devil. 1 He had 
asserted that he ■would not be instrumental in burning 
forty or fifty thousand men, in order that the inqui- 
sition and the edicts might be sustained. 2 He had 
declared that the edicts were rigorous. He had 
advised the Duchess to moderate them, and remove 
the inquisition, saying that these measures, with a 
pardon general, . in addition, were the only means of 
quieting the country. He had advised the formation 
of the confederacy, and promised to it his protection 
and favour. He had counselled the presentation of 
the petition. He had arranged all these matters, in 
consultation with the other nobles, at the interviews 
at Breda and Hoogstraaten. He had refused the 
demand of Madame de Parma, to -take arms in her 
defence. He had expressed his intention, at a most 
critical moment, of going to the baths of Aix for his 
health, although his personal appearance gave no 
indication of any malady whatever. 3 He had coun- 
tenanced and counselled the proceedings of the rebel 
nobles at Saint Trond. He had made an accord with 
those of 1 the religion 5 at Ghent, Bruges, and other 
places. He had advised the Duchess to grant a 
pardon to those who had taken up arms. He had 
maintained, in common with the Prince of Orange, 
at a session of the state-council, that if Madame should 
leave Brussels, they would assemble the states-general 
of their own authority, and raise a force of forty 
thousand men. 1 He had plotted treason, and made 
arrangements for the levy of troops at the interview 
at Denremonde, with Horn, Hoogstraaten, and the 
Prince of Orange. He had taken under his protection, 
on the 20th April, 1566, the confederacy of the rebels ; 
had promised that they should never be molested, for 
the future, on account of the inquisition or the edicts, 
and that so long as they kept within the terms of the 

1 Interrogatoires de Comte d’Egmont, 315. 2 Ibid. 

3 ProcS9 d’Egmont, art. xx. Supp. Strada, i. 34. This remarK 
ol Egmont’s was deemed so treasonable that, as already stated, 
it was brought most superfluously into the indictment against 
Horn. * Proems d’Egmont, 326. 
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Petition and the Compromise, he would defend them 
with his own person. He had granted liberty of 
preaching outside the walls in many cities within his 
government. He had said repeatedly, that if the 
King desired to introduce the inquisition into the 
Netherlands, he would sell all his property and remove 
to another land ; thus declaring with how much con- 
tempt and detestation he regarded the said inquisition . 1 
He had winked at all the proceedings of the sectaries. 
He had permitted the cry of ‘ Vivcnt les gueux ’ at 
his table. He had assisted at the banquet at Culem- 
burg House . 2 

These were the principal points in the long act of 
acousation. Like the Admiral, Egmont admitted 
many of the facts, and flatly denied the rest. Ho 
indignantly repelled the possibility of a treasonable 
inference from any of, or all, his deeds. He had 
certainly desired the removal of Granvelle, for he 
believed that the King’s service would profit by his 
recall. .. He replied, almost in the same terms as the 
Admiral had done, to the charge concerning the livery, 
and asserted that its principal object had been to set ' 
an example of economy. The fool’s-cap and bells 
had been changed to a bundle of arrows, in conse- 
quence of a certain rumour which became rife in 
Brussels, and in obedience to an ordinance of Madame 
de Parma . 3 As to the assembling of the states- 
general, the fusion of the councils, the moderation of 
the edicts, he had certainly been in favour of these 
measures, which he considered to be wholesome and 
lawful, not mischievous or treasonable . 4 He had 
certainly maintained that the edicts were rigorous, 
and had advised the Duchess, under the perilous 
circumstances of the country, to grant a temporary 
modification until the pleasure of his Majesty could 
be known. With regard to the Compromise, he had 
advised all his friends to keep out of it, and many in 

1 ProcSs d’Egmont, art. Ixxiii., 64. 

2 Interrogatoires d’Egmont, 327-348. Procfia d’Egmont. 24-63 

3 Ibid., 314. : Ibid., 65. * Ibid., 312. , 
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consequence had kept out of it. 1 As to the presen- 
tation of the petition, he had given Madame de Parma 
notice thereof, so soon as he had heard that such a 
step was contemplated. 2 He used the same language 
as had been employed by Horn with regard to the 
interview at Breda and Hoogstraaten — that they 
had been meetings of * good cheer ’ and good fellow- 
ship. 3 Ho had always been at every moment at the 
command of- the Duchess, save when he had gone to 
Flanders and Artois to suppress the tumults, according 
to her express orders. He had no connexion with 
the meeting of the nobles at Saint Trond. He had 
gone to Duffel as special envoy from the Duchess, 
to treat with certain plenipotentiaries appointed at 
the Saint Trond meeting. 4 He had strictly conformed 
to the letter of instructions, drawn up by the Duchess, 
which would be found among his papers, 6 but he had 
never promised the nobles his personal aid or pro- 
tection. With regard to the Denremonde meeting, 
he gave almost exactly the same account as Horn 
had given. The Prince, the Admiral, and himself, 

' had conversed between a quarter past eleven and 
dinner time, which was twelve o’clock, on various 
matters, particularly upon the King’s dissatisfaction 
with recent events in the Netherlands, and upon a 
certain letter from the ambassador Alava in Paris 
to the Duchess of Parma. 6 He had, however, ex- 
pressed his opinion to Madame that the letter was/ 1 
forgery. He had permitted public preaching in certain 
cities, outside the walls, where it had already been 
established, because this was in accordance with the 
treaty which Madame had made at Duffel, which she 
had ordered him honourably to maintain. He had 
certainly winked at the religious exercises of the 
Reformers, because he had been expressly commanded 
to do so, and because the government at that time 
was not provided with troops to suppress the new 

1 Intorrogatoires, S17. 1 Ibid., S18. 

s Ibid., 310. Procfis d’Egmont, 78. 4 Ibid., SSO, 33i- 

» Ibid., 330. « Ibid., 320, '327. 
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religion by force. He related the visit of Horn, 
Orange, and himself to Culemburg House, at the 
memorable banquet, in almost the same vrords which 
the Admiral had used. He had done all in his power 
to prevent Madame from leaving Brussels, in which 
effort he had been successful, and from which much 
good had resulted to the country. He had never 
recommended that a pardon should be granted to 
those who had taken up arms, but, on the contrary, 
had advised their chastisement, as had appeared in 
his demeanour towards the rebels at Osterwel, Toumay, 
and Valenciennes. He had never permitted the cry 
of ‘ Vivent les gucux ’ at his own table, nor en- 
couraged it in his presence anywhere else. 1 

Such were the leading features in these memorable 
cases of what was called high treason. Trial there 
was. none. The tribunal was incompetent ; the 
prisoners were without advocates ; the government 
evidenoe was concealed ; the testimony for the defence 
was excluded ; and the cause was finally decided 
before a thousandth part of its merits could have been 
placed under the eyes of the judge who gave the 
sentence. 2 

But it is almost puerile to speak of the matter in 
the terms usually applicable to state trials. The case 
had been settled in Madrid long before the arrest of 
the prisoners in Brussels. The sentence, signed by 
Philip in blank, had been brought in Alva’s port- 
folio from Spain. 3 The proceedings were a mockery, 
and, so far as any effect upon public opinion was con- 
cerned, might as well have been omitted. If the 
gentlemen had been shot in the court-yard of Jassey 

1 Interrogatoires, 327-346. Procfis d’Egmont, 74, 75, sqq. 

- La Deduction de l'Innocence du Comte de Hornes, 57, 58, 59. 

3 Hoofd, v. 168, who relates the fact on the authority of Simon 
de Kycke, Councillor of Amsterdam, who had it from Philip, 
eldest son of Count Egmont. — Compare Address of the estates 
of Holland to the states-general ; 1 Om dat u den Hertog somwijlen 
een blank signet met des Coninx hand getekent laet sien, sehrij- 
vende daer in wat hem gelust en gelieft en seggende dat het al 
versch, uit Spangien komt,’ etc., etc. — Bor, vi. 463. Wagenaer, 
Vaderl. Hist., vi. 278. Gachard, Notice but le Conseil des Trouble*. 

I O ' 
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House, by decree of a drum-bead court-martial, an 
ixour after their arrest, the rights of the provinces 
and the sentiments of humanity would not have been 
outraged more utterly. Every constitutional and 
natural right was violated from first to last. This 
certainly was not a novelty. Thousands of obscure 
individuals, whose relations and (friends were not upon 
thrones and in high places, but in booths and cellars, 
and whose fate, therefore, did not send a shudder of 
sympathy throughout Europe, had already been 
sacrificed by the Blood tribunal. The country was 
simply under martial law — the entire population 
under sentence of death. The whole civil power was 
in Alva’s hand ; the whole responsibility in Alva’s 
breast. Neither the most ignoble nor the most 
powerful could lift their heads in the desolation which 
was sweeping the country. This was now proved 
beyond peradventure. A miserable cobbler or weaver 
might be hurried, from his shop to the scaffold, in- 
voking the jus de non evocando till he was gagged, 
but the Emperor would not stoop from his throne, nor 
electors palatine and powerful nobles rush to his 
rescue ; but in behalf of these prisoners the most 
august hands and voices of Christendom had - been 
lifted up at the foot of Philip’s throne; and their 
supplications had proved as idle as the millions of 
tears and death-cries which had been shed or uttered 
in the lowly places of the land. It was obvious, then, 
that all intercession must thereafter be useless. Philip 
was fanatically impressed with his mission. His 
viceroy was possessed by his loyalty as by a demon. 
In this way alone, that conduct which can never be 
palliated may at least be comprehended. It was 
Philip’s enthusiasm to embody the wrath of God 
against heretics. It was Alva’s enthusiasm to em- 
body the wrath of Philip. Narrow-minded, isolated, 
seeing only that section of the world "which was visible 
through the loop-hole of the fortress in which Nature 
had imprisoned him for life, placing lu's glory in un- 
conditional obedience to his superior, questioning 
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nothing, doubting nothing, fearing nothing, the 
viceroy accomplished his work of hell with all the 
tranquillity of an angel. An iron will, which clove 
through every obstacle ; adamantine fortitude, which 
sustained without flinching a mountain of responsi- 
bility sufficient to crush a common nature, were 
qualities which, united to his fanatical obedience, 
made him a man for Philip’s work such as could not 
have been found again in the world. 

The case, then, was tried before a tribunal which 
was not only incompetent, under the laws of the 
land, but not even a court of justice in any philoso- 
phical or legal sense. Constitutional and municipal 
law were not more outraged in its creation, than all 
national and natural maxims. 

The reader who has followed step by step the career 
of the two distinguished victims through the perilous 
days of Margaret’s administration, is sufficiently 
aware of the amount of treason with which they are 
chargeable. It would be an insult to common sense 
for us to set forth, in full, the injustice of their sen- 
tence. Both were guiltless towards the crown ; 
while the hands of one, on the contrary, were deeply 
dyed in the blood of the people. This truth was so 
self-evident, that even a member of the Blood-Council, 
Pierre Arsens, president of Artois, addressed an 
elaborate memoir to the Duke of Alva, criticizing the 
case according to the rules of law, and maintaining 
that Egmont, instead of deserving punishment, was 
entitled to a signal reward. 1 

• So much for the famous treason of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, so far as regards the history of the pro- 
ceedings and the merits of the case. The last act of 
the tragedy was precipitated by occurrences which 
must now be 'narrated. ■ 

The Prince of Orange had at last thrown down the 
gauntlet. Proscribed, outlawed, with his Netherland 
property confiscated, and his eldest child kidnapped, 
he saw . sufficient personal, justification for at last 
1 Van der Vynckt, ii. 92, 93. 
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stepping into the lists, the avowed champion of a 
nation’s wrongs. Whether the revolution was to be 
successful, or to be disastrously crushed ; whether 
its result would be to place him upon a throne or a 
scaffold, he could not possibly foresee. The Refor- 
mation, in which he took both a political and a re- 
ligious interest, might prove a sufficient lever in his 
hands for the overthrow of Spanish power in the 
Netherlands. The inquisition might roll back upon 
his country and himself, crushing them for ever. The 
chances seemed with the inquisition. The Spaniards, 
under the first chieftain in Europe, were encamped and 
entrenched in the provinces. The Huguenots had just 
made their fatal peace in France, to the prophetic dis- 
satisfaction of Coligny. 1 The leading men of liberal 
sentiments in the Netherlands were captive or in exile. 
All were embarrassed by the confiscations which, in 
anticipation of sentence, had severed the nerves of war. 
The country was terror-stricken, abject, forswearing its 
convictions, and imploring only life. At this moment 
William of Orange reappeared upon the scene. 

He replied to the act of condemnation, which had 
been pronounced against him in default, by a pub- 
lished paper, of moderate length and great eloquence. 
He had repeatedly offered to place himself, he said, 
upon trial before a competent court. As a Knight of 
the Fleece, as a member of the Holy Roman Empire, 
as a sovereign prince, he could acknowledge no tribunal 
save the chapters of the knights or of the realm. The 
Emperor’s personal intercession with Philip had been 
employed in vain, to obtain the adjudication of his 
case by either. 2 It would be both death and degrada- 
tion on his part to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the 
infamous Council of Blood. He scorned, he said, to 
plead his cause ‘ before he knew not what base knaves, 
not fit to be the valets of his companions and him- 
self.’ 2 


1 De Thou, v. 414-417. 

3 Hootd, iv. 160. De Thou, v. 362, 363, 369. 
* Apologic d’Orange, 64, 65. 
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He appealed therefore to the judgement of the world. 
He published not an elaborate argument, but a con- 
densed and scathing statement of the outrages which 
had been practised upon him. 1 He denied that ho 
had been a party to the Compromise. He denied 
that he had been concerned in the Request, although 
he denounced with scorn the tyranny which could 
treat a petition to government as an act of- open war 
against the sovereign. He spoke of Granvelle with 
unmeasured wrath. He maintained that his own 
continuance in office had been desired by the Car 
dinal, in order that his personal popularity might 
protect' the odious designs of the government. The 
edicts, the inquisition, the persecution, the new 
bishoprics, had been the causes of the tumults. He 
concluded with a burst of indignation against Philip’s 
conduct towards himself. The monarch had forgotten 
his services and those of his valiant ancestors. He 
had robbed him of honour, he had robbed him of his 
son — both dearer to him than life. By thus doing 
he had degraded himself more than he had injured 
him, for he had broken all his royal oaths and obliga- 
tions. 2 

The paper was published early in the summer of 
1568. At about the same time, the Count of Hoog- 
straaten published a similar reply to the act of con- 
demnation with which he had been visited. He 
defended himself mainly upon the ground that all the 
crimes of which he stood arraigned had been com- 
mitted in obedience to the literal instructions of the 
Duchess of Parma, after her accord with' the con- 
federates. 3 

. The Prince now made the greatest possible exer- 
tions to raise funds and troops. He had many meetings 
with influential individuals in Germany. The Pro- 
testant princes, particularly the Landgrave of Hesse 
and the Elector of Saxony, promised him assistance. 

1 Bor, iv. 227 ; and the text of the Justification in Byv. Aut. 
Stukk., i. 3, seqq. 

2 Ibid., Bor, i., 3, seqq. * Bor, iv. 224. 

N 2 
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He brought all bis powers of eloquence and of diplo- 
macy to make friends for the cause which he had 
now boldly espoused. The high-born Demosthenes 
electrified large assemblies by his indignant invectives 
against the Spanish Philip. 1 He excelled even his 
royal antagonist in the industrious subtlety with 
which he began to form a thousand combinations. He 
had high correspondents and higher hopes in England. 
He was already secretly or openly in league with half 
the sovereigns of Germany. The Huguenots of 
Prance looked upon him as their friend, and on Louis 
of Nassau as their inevitable chieftain, were Coligny 
destined to fall. 2 He was in league with all the 
exiled and outlawed nobles of the Netherlands. 3 By 
his orders recruits were daily enlisted, without sound 
of drum. He granted a commission to his brother 
Louis, one of the most skilful and audacious soldiers 
of the age, than whom the revolt could not have found 
a more determined partisan, nor the Prince a more 
faithful lieutenant. 

This commission, which was dated Dillenburg, 
6th April, 1568, was a somewhat startling document. 
It authorized the Count to levy troops and wage war 
against Philip, strictly for Philip’s good. The fiction 
of loyalty certainly never went further. The Prince 
of Orange made known to all ‘ to whom those presents 
should come,’ that through the affection which he bore 
the gracious King, he purposed to expel his Majesty’s 
forces from the Netherlands. ‘ To show our love for 
the monarch and his hereditary provinces,’ so ran the 
commission, ‘ to prevent the desolation hanging over 
the country by the ferocity of the Spaniards, to 
maintain the privileges sworn to by his Majesty and 
his predecessors, to prevent the extirpation of ail 
religion by the edicts, and to save the sons and 
daughters of the land from abject slavery, we have 
requested our dearly-beloved brother Louis of Nassau- 

1 Hoofd, v. 161-103. Bentivoglio, lib. iv., 02-64. 

1 De Thou, vi. 36. 

5 Hoofd, v. 163, 104. Wagenner, Vadcrl. Hist.. 200-20S. Van 
d. Vjucbt, ii.. 23, 24. Bor, iv. 227. He Thou, vi. 30. 
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to enrol as many troops as he shall think neces- 
sary.’ 1 

Van den Berg, Hoogstraaten, and others, provided 
•with similar powers, were also actively engaged in 
levying troops ; 2 but the right hand of the revolt was 
Count Louis, as his illustrious brother was its head 
and heart. Two hundred thousand crowns was the 
sum which the Prince considered absolutely necessary 
for organizing the army with which he contemplated 
making an entrance into the Netherlands. Half this 
amount had been produced by the cities of Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Haarlem, Middelburg, Flushing, 
and other towns, as well as by refugee merchants in 
England. The other half was subscribed by indi- 
viduals. The Prince himself contributed 50,000 
florins, Hoogstraaten 30,000, Louis of Nassau 10,000, 
Culemburg 30,000, Van den Berg 30,000, the Dowager- 
Countess Horn 10,000, and other persons in less pro- 
portion. 3 Count John of Nassau also pledged his 
estates to raise a large sum for the cause. The Prince 
himself sold all his jewels, plate, tapestry, and other 
furniture, which were of almost regal magnificence. 4 
The splendour of his Station has been sufficiently de- 
picted. 'His fortune, his family, his life, his children, 
all were now ventured, not with the recklessness of 
a gambler, but with the calm conviction of a states- 
man. 

A private and most audacious attempt to secure the 
person of i Alva and the possession of Brussels had 
failed. 6 He was soon, however, called upon to em- 
ploy all his energies against the open warfare which 
was now commenced. 

According to the plan of the Prince, the provinces 
were to be attacked simultaneously, in three places, 
by his lieutenants, while he himself was waiting in the 
neighbourhood of Cleves, ready for a fourth assault. 

1 Bor, iv. 233, 234. ■ 2 Ibid., iv. 234. 

3 Confession of the Seigneur de Villars. Vide Correspondance 
de Philippe II., ii. 757. 

* Hoofd, v. 163. 

3 Meteren, 61. Hoofd, v. 163, 164. Mendoza, ii. 39, 40, 
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An army of Huguenots and refugees -was to enter 
Artois upon the frontier of France ; a second, under 
Hoogstraaten, was to operate between the Rhine and 
the Meuse ; while Louis of Nassau was to raise the 
standard of revolt in Friesland. 1 

The two first adventures were destined to be signally 
unsuccessful. A force under Seigneur de Cocqueville, 
latest of all, took the field towards the end of June. 
It entered the bailiwick of Hesdin in Artois, was im- 
mediately driven across the frontier by the Count de 
Roeiilx, and cut to pieces at St. Valery by Marshal 
de Cosse, governor of Picardy. This action was upon 
the 18th July. Of the 2,500 men who composed the 
expedition, scarce 300 escaped. The few Netherlander 
who were taken prisoners were given to the Spanish 
government, and, of course, hanged. 2 

The force under the Seigneur de Villars was earlier 
under arms, and the sooner defeated. This luckless 
gentleman, who had replaced the Count of Hoog- 
straaten, crossed the frontier of Juliers, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maestricht, by the 20th April. His force, 
infantry and cavalry, amounted to nearly three thou- 
sand men. The object of the enterprise was to raise 
the country, and, if possible, to obtain a foothold by 
securing an important city. Roermonde was the first 
point of attack, but the attempts, both by stratagem 
and by force, to secure the town, were fruitless. The 
citizens were not ripe for revolt, and refused the army 
admittance. While the invaders were, therefore, en- 
deavouring to fire the gates, they were driven off by 
the approach of a Spanish force. 

The Duke, so soon as the invasion was known to 
him, had acted with great promptness. Don Sancho 
de Lodrono and Don Sancho de Avila, with five van- 
tferas 3 of Spanish infantry, three companies of cavalry, 

1 Bor, iv. 233, 234. Hoofd, v. 164, 165. Mendoza, I. 30, Beqq- 

3 Bor, iv. 238. Hoofd, 164. Mendoza. Gacliard, Correapon- 
dance du Due d’Albe but l’lnvasion du Comte L. de Nassau cn 
Frise, etc., pp. 10, 11. 

* A vandera In Alva’s army amounted, on an average, to 1<“ 
men. 
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and about three hundred pikemen under Count Eber- 
stein, a force amounting in all to about 1,600 picked 
troops, had been at once dispatched against Villars. 
The rebel chieftain, abandoning his attempt upon 
Roermonde, advanced towards Erkelens. Upon the 
25th April, between Erkelens and Dalem, the Spaniards 
came up with him, and gave him battle. Villars lost 
all his cavalry and two vanderas of his infantry in the 
encounter. With the remainder of his force, amount- 
ing to 1,300 men, he effected his retreat in good order 
to Dalem. Here he rapidly entrenched himself. At 
four in the afternoon, Sancho de Lodrono, at the head 
of 600 infantry, reached the spot. He was unable to 
restrain the impetuosity of his men, although the 
cavalry under Avila, prevented by the difficult nature 
of the narrow path through which the rebels had re- 
treated, had not yet arrived. The enemy were two 
to one, and were fortified ; nevertheless, in half an 
hour the entrenchments were carried, and almost every 
man in the patriot army put to the sword. Villars 
himself, with a handful of soldiers, escaped into the 
town, but was soon afterwards taken prisoner, with 
all his followers. He sullied the cause in which he was 
engaged by a base^confession of the designs formed by 
the Prince of Orange — a treachery, however, which 
did not save him from the scaffold. In the course of 
this day’s work, the Spanish lost twenty men, and the 
rebels nearly 200. This portion of the liberating forces 
had been thus disastrously defeated on 'the eve of the 
entrance of Count Louis into Friesland. 1 > 

As early as the 22nd April, Alva had been informed, 
by the lieutenant-governor of that province, that the 
beggars were mustering in great force in the neighbour- 
hood of Embden. It was evident that an important 
enterprise was about to be attempted. 2 Two days 
afterwards, Louis of Nassau entered the provinces, 
attended by a small body of. troops. His banners 

1 Bor, iv. 234. Hoofd, v. 1-64. Mendoza, 40-46. Gachard, 
Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 7, 8. Cabrera, lib. viii., c. i. 483, 
484. Correspondance de Philippe H., ii. 766, 767. 

2 Correspondance du Due d'Albe, 13-16. 
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blazed with patriotic inscriptions. Nunc aut nun- 
quam, Recuperare aut mori, were the watchwords of his 
desperate adventure : ‘ Freedom for fatherland and 
conscience ’ was the device which was to draw thou- 
sands to his standard. 1 On the western wolds of Frisia, 
he surprised the castle of Wedde, a residence of the 
absent Aremberg, stadtholder of the province. Thence 
he advanced to Appingadam, or Dam, on the tide 
waters of the Dollart. Here he was met by his younger 
brother, the gallant Adolphus, whose days were so 
nearly numbered, who brought with him a small troop 
of horse. 2 At Wedde, at Dam, and at Slochteren, the 
standard was. set up. At these three points there daily 
gathered armed bodies of troops, voluntary adventurers, 
peasants with any rustic weapon which they could 
find to their hand. Lieutenant-Governor Groesbeck 
wrote urgently to the Duke, that the beggars were 
hourly increasing in force ; that the leaders perfectly 
understood their game ; that they kept their plans a 
secret, but were fast seducing the heart of the country. 3 

On the 4th May, Louis issued a summons to the 
magistracy of Groningen, ordering them to send a 
deputation to confer with him at Dam. He was pre- 
pared, he said, to show the commission with which he 
was provided. He had not entered the country on a 
mere personal adventure, but had received orders to 
raise a sufficient army. By the help of the eternal 
God, he was determined, he said, to extirpate the de- 
testable tyranny of those savage persecutors who had 
shed so much Christian blood. He was resolved to 
lift up the down -trod privileges, and to protect the 
fugitive, terror-stricken Christians and patriarchs of 
the country . 4 If the magistrates were disposed to 
receive him with friendship, it was well. Otherwise, 
he should, with regret, feel himself obliged to proceed 

1 Hoofd, v. 164. 165. Brandt, i. 477. Meurs, Gul. Aw., iv. 44. 

5 Bor, 235. Mendoza, 46. Correspondance du Due d'Albe, 

15, 16. = Ibid., 15-17. 

* Address of Louis of Nassau to the Burgomasters and Magistracy 
of Groningen, 4th May, 1568, in Gachard, Correspondance du Due 
d’AIbe, 21, 22. 
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against them as enemies of his Majesty and of the 
common weal. 

As the result of this summons, Louis received a 
moderate sum of money, on condition of renouncing 
for the moment an attack upon the city. With this 
temporary supply he was able to retain a larger number 
of the adventurers, who were daily swarming around 
him. 1 

In the meantime Alva was not idle. On the 30th 
April, he wrote to Groesbeck, that he must take care 
not to be taken napping ; that he must keep his eyes 
well open until the arrival of succour, which was 
already on the way. 2 He then immediately ordered 
Count Aremberg, who had just returned from France 
on conclusion of hostilities, to hasten to the seat of 
war. Five vanderas of his own regiment, a small 
body of cavalry, and Braccamonte’s Sardinian legion, 
making in all a force of nearly 2,500 men, were ordered 
to follow him with the utmost expedition. Count 
Meghem, stadtholder of Gueldres, with five vanderas of 
infantry, three of light horse, and some artillery, com- 
posing a total of about 1,500 men, was directed to 
co-operate with Aremberg. 3 Upon this point the 
orders of the Governor-General were explicit. It 
seemed impossible that the rabble rout under Louis 
Nassau could stand a moment before nearly 4,000 
picked and veteran troops, but the Duke was earnest 
in warning his generals not to undervalue the enemy. 4 

On the 7th May,' Counts Meghem and Aremberg 
met and conferred at Amheim, on their way to Fries- 
land. It was fully agreed between them, after .having 
heard full reports of the rising in that province, and 
of the temper throughout the eastern Netherlands, 
that it would be rash to attempt any separate enter- 
prise. On the 11th, Aremberg reached Vollenhoven, 
where he was laid up in his bed with the gout. 6 Bodies 
of men, while he lay sick, paraded hourly with fife and 

1 Bor, iv. 235. - Correspondence du Due d’Albe, 17-20. 

5 Ibid., 29. Mendoza, 46, 47. Bor, iv. 235. 

* Correspondence du Due d’Albe, 49. 5 Ibid., 33-37.* 
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Spaniards ^^ttodane. Braccamonte > s legion, 

by his whole force co^stmg^ of GennanS) he 

his own four jander ■ , ^ i Louis of Nassau 

came in sight of th 7- s a b 0 ut one thousand 
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strong, from the > city. A ^rp entrenc h me nts, 

S twenty or thirty men, and nightfaU 
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e I g bbey“lta= to the little nnwalled City 

° f OnThe other hand 

S Aremher^a fortnight before^ at j Arnbeim had 
been delayed in A 

”«^y,‘” e «nt — Brussels, 

i Correspondance du Due d ^fdf’v^iee.' Strada. i. 320. 

! ^poudauce du DucW>e. 87, 88. Bo, iv. 235. 

5 Ibid., 39. 
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quelled this untimely insubordination. Meghem then 
set forth to effect this junction 'with his colleague, 
having assured the Governor-General that the war 
would be ended in sis days. The beggars had not a 
stiver, he said, and must disband or be beaten to 
pieces as soon as Aremberg and he had joined forces. 
Nevertheless he admitted that these same ‘ master- 
beggars,’ as he called them, might prove too many for 
either general alone. 1 

Alva, in reply, expressed his confidence that four or 
five thousand choice troops of Spain would be enough 
to make a short war of it, but nevertheless warned his 
officers of the dangers of overweening confidence. 2 He 
had been informed that the rebels had assumed the 
red scarf of the Spanish uniform. He hoped the 
stratagem would not save them from broken heads, 
but was unwilling that his Majesty’s badge should be 
altered. 3 He reiterated his commands that no enter- 
prise should be undertaken, except by the whole army 
in concert ; and enjoined the generals incontinently to 
hang and strangle all prisoners the moment they 
should be taken. 4 

Marching directly northward, Meghem reached 
Coeverden, some fifty miles from Dam, on the night 
of the 22nd. He had informed Aremberg that he 
might expect him with his infantry and his light 
horse in the course of the next day. On the following 
morning, the 23rd, Aremberg wrote his last letter to 
the Duke, promising to send a good account of the 
beggars within a very few hours. 6 

Louis of Nassau had broken up his camp at Dam 
about midnight. Falling back, in a southerly direc- 
tion, along the Wold-weg, or forest road, a narrow 
causeway through a swampy district, he had taken 
up a position some three leagues from his previous 
encampment. Near the monastery of Heiliger Lee, 
or the ‘ Holy Lion,’ he had chosen his ground. 6 A 

1 Correspondance du Duo d’Albe, 43-45, etc. 

2 Ibid., 49. 3 Ibid., 77. * Ibid. 

5 Ibid., 92. 6 Bor, iv. 235. Mendoza, 47. 
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little money in hand, ample promises and the hopes 
of booty, had effectually terminated the mutiny, which 
had also broken out in his camp. Assured that Meg- 
hem had not yet effected his junction with Aremberg, 
prepared to strike, at last, a telling blow for freedom 
and fatherland, Louis awaited the arrival of his eager 
foe. 

His position was one of commanding strength and 
fortunate augury. Heiliger Lee was a wooded emi- 
nence, artificially reared by Premonstrant monks. , It 
was the only rising ground in that vast extent of 
watery pastures, enclosed by the Ems and Lippe 1 — 
the ‘ fallacious fields ’ described by Tacitus. Here 
Hermann, first of Teutonic heroes, had dashed out of 
existence three veteran legions of tyrant Rome. Here 
the spectre of Varus, begrimed and gory, had risen 
from the morass to warn Germanicus, 2 who came to 
avenge him, that Gothic freedom was a dangerous 
antagonist. 3 And now, in the perpetual reproduc- 
tions of history, another German warrior occupied a 
spot of vantage in that same perilous region. The 
tyranny with which he contended strove to be as 
universal as that of Rome, and had stretched its wings 
of conquest into worlds of which the Caesars had 
never dreamed. It was in arms, too, to crush not only 
the rights of man, but the rights of God. The battle 
of freedom was to be fought not only for fatherland, 
but for conscience. The cause was even holier than 
that which had inspired the arm of Hermann. 

Although the swamps of that distant age had been 
transformed into fruitful pastures, yet the whole 
district was moist, deceitful, and dangerous. The 
country was divided into squares, not by hedges, but 
by impassable ditches. 4 Agricultural entrenchments 
had long made the country almost impregnable, whilo 
its defences against the ocean rendered almost as good 
service against a more implacable human foe. 

1 Bor, iv. 235. De Thou, v. 445-448. 

3 Tacit. Ann., i. ! Ibid. 

* Mendoza, 52. . Guicciardini, Beig. Descript. De Thou, ubi sup. 
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Aremberg, leading bis soldiers along the narrow 
causeway, in hot pursuit of what they considered a 
rabble rout of fugitive beggars, soon reached Wins- 
choten. Here he became aware of the presence of his 
despicable foe. Louis and Adolphus of Nassau, while 
sitting at dinner in the convent of the 1 Holy Lion,’ 
had been warned by a friendly peasant of the approach 
of the Spaniards. The opportune intelligence had 
given the patriot general time to make his prepara- 
tions. His earnest entreaties had made his troops 
ashamed of their mutinous conduct on the preceding 
day, and they were now both ready and willing to 
engage . 1 The village was not far distant from the 
abbey, and in the neighbourhood of the abbey Louis 
of Nassau was now posted. Behind him was a wood, 
on his left a hill of moderate elevation, before him an 
extensive and swampy field. In the front of the field 
was a causeway leading to the abbey. This was the 
road which Aremberg was to traverse. On the plain 
which lay between the wood and the hill, the main 
body of the beggars were drawn up. They were dis- 
posed in two squares or squadrons, rather deep than 
wide, giving the idea of • a less number than they 
actually contained. The lesser square, in which were 
two thousand eight hundred men, was partially shel- 
tered by the hill. Both were flanked by the musketeers. 
On the brow of the hill was a large body of light armed 
troops, the enfans perdiLS of the army. 'The cavalry, 
amounting to not more than three hundred men, was 
placed in front, facing the road along which Aremberg 
was to arrive . 2 

- That road was bordered by a wood extending nearly 
to the front of the hill. As Aremberg reached its verge 
he brought out his artillery, and opened a fire upon 
the body of light troops. The hill protected a large- 
part of the enemy’s body from- this attack. Find- 
ing the rebels so strong in numbers and position, 

1 Details sur la Bataille de Heyliger Lee. Groen van Prinst.. 
iii. 220-223. - 

■ Mendoza, 48/49. ' De Thou, v. 445, 446. . 
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Aremberg was disposed only to skirmish; He knew 
better than did his soldiers the treacherous nature of 
the ground in front of the enemy. He saw that it was 
one of those districts where peat had been taken out 
in large squares for fuel, and where a fallacious and 
verdant scum upon the surface of deep pools simulated 
the turf that had been removed. He saw that the 
battle-ground presented to him by his sagacious enemy 
was one great sweep of traps and pitfalls. 1 Before he 
could carry the position, many men must necessarily 
be engulfed. 

He paused for an instant. He was deficient in 
cavalry, having only Martinengo’s troop, hardly 
amounting to four hundred men. 2 He was sure of 
Meghem’s arrival within twenty-four hours. If, then, 
he could keep the rebels in check, without allowing 
them any opportunity to disperse, he should be able, 
on the morrow, to cut them to pieces, according to 
the plan agreed upon a fortnight before. But the 
Count had to contend with a double obstacle. His 
soldiers were very hot, his enemy very cool. The 
Spaniards, who had so easily driven a thousand musket- 
eers from behind their windmill, the evening before, 
who had seen the whole rebel force decamp in hot 
haste on the very night of their arrival before Dam, 
supposed themselves in full career of victory. Believing 
that the name alone of the old legions had stricken 
terror into the hearts of the beggars, and that no 
resistance was possible to Spanish arms, they reviled 
their general for his caution. His reason for delay 
was theirs for hurry. Why should Meghem’s loiter- 
ing and mutinous troops, arriving at the eleventh hour, 
share in the triumph and the spoil ? No man knew 
the country better than Aremberg, a native of the 
Netherlands, the stadtholder of the province. Cowardly 
or heretical motives alone could sway him, if he now 
held them back in the very hour of victory. 3 Inflamed 
beyond endurance by these taunts, feeling his pride 

1 Mendoza, 49. - Bor, iv. 235. 

* Mendoza, 49, 50. Bor, iv. 235, 236. Hooid, v. 105, ICC. 
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of country touched to the quick, and willing to show 
that a Netherlander would lead wherever Spaniards 
dared to follow, Aremberg allowed himself to commit 
the grave error for which he was so deeply to atone. 
Disregarding the dictates of his own experience and 
the arrangements of his superior, he yielded to the 
braggart humour of his soldiers, which he had not, 
like Alva, learned to moderate or to despise. 

In the meantime, the body of light troops which 
had received the fire from the musical pieces of Gron- 
ingen was seen to waver. The artillery was then 
brought beyond the cover of the wood, and pointed 
more fully upon the two main squares of the enemy. 
A few shots told. Soon afterward the enfans perdus 
retreated helter-skelter, entirely deserting their posi- 
tion. This apparent advantage, which was only a 
preconcerted stratagem, was too much for the fiery 
Spaniards. They rushed merrily 1 forward to attack 
the stationary squares, their general being no longer 
able to restrain their impetuosity. In a moment the 
whole vanguard had plunged into the morass. In a 
few minutes more they were all helplessly and hope- 
lessly struggling in the pools, while the musketeers of 
the enemy poured in a deadly fire upon them, without 
wetting the soles of their own feet. The pikemen, 
too, who composed the main body of the larger square, 
now charged upon all who were extricating themselves 
from their entanglement, and drove them back again 
to a muddy death. Simultaneously, the lesser patriot 
squadron, which had so long been sheltered, emerged 
from the cover of the hill, made a detour round its 
base, enveloped the rear -guard of the Spaniards before 
they could advance to .the succour of their perishing 
comrades, and broke them to pieces almost instantly. 2 
Gonzalo de Braccamonte, the very Spanish colonel 
who had been foremost in denunciation of Aremberg, 
for his disposition to delay the contest, was now the 

1 ‘ Lustig aangetogen.’ — Bor, iv. 235. 

- Mendoza, 50. Hoofd, v. 166. Bor, 235, 236. Correspon- 
dnncc du Due d’AIbe, 92-97. 
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first to fly.' To liis bad conduct was ascribed tbe loss 
of the day. ‘ The anger of Alva was so high, when he 
was informed of the incident, that he would have 
condemned the officer to death but for the intercession 
of his friends and countrymen. 1 The rout was sudden 
and absolute. The foolhardiness of the Spaniards had 
precipitated them into the pit which their enemies 
had dug. The day was lost. Nothing was left for 
Aremberg but to perish with honour. Placing himself 
at the head of his handful of cavalry, he dashed into 
the mel6e. The shock was sustained by young Adolphus 
of Nassau, at the head of an equal number of riders. 
Each leader singled out the other. They met as 
‘ captains of might ’ should do, in the very midst of 
the affray. 2 Aremberg, receiving and disregarding a 
pistol-shot from his adversary, laid Adolphus dead at 
his feet, with a bullet through his body and a sabre 
cut on his head. Two troopers in immediate attend- 
ance upon the young Count shared the same fate from 
the same hand. Shortly afterward, the horse of 
Aremberg, wounded by a musket-ball, fell to the 
ground. A few devoted followers lifted the charger 
to his legs and the bleeding rider to his saddle. They 
endeavoured to bear their wounded general from the 
scene of action. The horse staggered a few paces and 
fell dead. Aremberg disengaged himself from ■ his 

1 This at least is the statement made by the author of the MS. 
heretofore cited, * Pieces concernant les Troubles des Pays Bas,’ 
etc. The writer adds, that Alphonse d’lilloa had taken stood care 
not to mention the circumstance, as telling too hard upon the 
Spaniards. It is remarkable, however, that Ulloa does distinctly 
state that Alva, upon arriving in Amsterdam after the battle of 
Jemmingen, caused the captains and colonels of the Sardinian 
regiment to be beheaded, for having been the cause of Aremberg s 
defeat and death. Braccamonte iv.4 tbe ‘ Maestro de campo of 
the Tercio of Sardinia. — Commentaire du Seigneur A. d IHIoa, 
i. 57. Mendoza, ii. 2Svo. 

- This hotly contested field, with the striking catastrophe of 
Adolphus and Aremberg, suggests the cliivalrous pictures In 
' Chevy Chase 

' At last these two stout earls did meet. 

Like captains of great might, 

Bike lions vode, they laid on lode. 

And made a cruel fight,’ etc., etc. 
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body, and walked a few paces to the edge of a meadow 
near the road. Here, wounded in the action, crippled 
by the disease which had so long tormented him, and 
scarcely able to sustain longer the burthen of his 
armour, he calmly awaited his fate. A troop of the 
enemy advanced soon afterwards, and Aremberg fell, 
covered with wounds, fighting like a hero of Homer, 
single-handed, against a battalion, with a courage 
worthy a better cause and a better fate. The sword 
by which he received his final death-blow was that 
of the Seigneur de Haultain . 1 That officer having just 
seen his brother slain before his eyes, forgot the respect 
■due to unsuccessful chivalry . 2 

The battle was scarcely finished, when an advancing 
trumpet was heard. The sound caused the victors to 
pause in their pursuit, and enabled a remnant of the 
conquered Spaniards to escape. Meghem’s force was 
thought to be advancing. That general had indeed 
arrived, but he was alone. He had reached Zuidlaren, 
a village some four leagues from the scene of action, 

■ 1 Meteren, f. 52. De Thou. v. 447. 

5 The principal authority followed in the foregoing description 
■of the first victory pained by the rebels in the eighty yenrs' war. 
which had now fairly commenced, is the Spaniard Mendoza, who 
fought through this whole campaign in Friesland. Other his- 
torians give a still more picturesque aspect to the mnin incident 
•of the battle. According to Strnda, i. 320 (who gives aB his 
authority a letter from Mic. Barbanson to Margaret of Parma. 
30th May. 1568). Adolphus and Aremberg fell by each other's 
hands, and lay dead side by side. The story is adopted with some 
hesitation by Hoofd and Bentivoglio. Cabrera, lib. viii., 486, 487, 
follows Mendoza literally, and ascribes the death of Adolphus to 
the hand of Aremberg, who in his turn was Slain afterward in the 
melfie. Meteren. on the contrary, seeming to think, as well as 
the Spaniards, that the honour of the respective nations was at 
stake, on the individual prowess of the champions, prefers to 
appear ignorant that this striking single combat had taken place. 
He mentions the death of Adolphus as having occurred in tire 
melde, and ascribes Arcmberg’s death-blow to the Sieur de Haultain. 
Amelis van Amstel. in a report to the Council of Gueldres. relates, 
on the authority of a prisoner taken in the battle, that the body 
of Aremberg was brought before Count Louis after the fight, and 
that the unfortunate but chivalrous officer had been shot through 
the throat, through the body, and through the head : or, in his 
own respectful language, ' his lordship was shot through the wind- 
pipe of his lordship’s throat, in his side through and through again, 
and likewise his lordship’s forehead, above his eyes.' was very 
valiantly wounded.’ 
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on the noon of that day. Here he had found a letter 
from Aremberg, requesting him to hasten. He had 
done so. His troops, however, having come from 
Coevorden that morning, were unable to accomplish 
so long a march in addition. The Count, accompanied 
by a few attendants, reached the neighbourhood of 
Heiliger Lee only in time to meet with some of the 
camp sutlers and other fugitives, from whom he learned 
the disastrous news of the defeat. Finding that all 
was lost, he very properly returned to Zuidlaren, from 
which place he made the best of his way to Groningen. 
That important city, the key of Friesland, he was thus 
enabled to secure. The troops which he brought, in 
addition to the four German vanderas of Schaumburg, 
already quartered there, were sufficient to protect it 
against the ill-equipped army of Louis of Nassau. 1 

The patriot leader had accomplished, after all, but a 
barren victory. He had, to be sure, destroyed a 
number of Spaniards, amounting, according to the 
different estimates, to from five hundred to sixteen 
hundred men. 2 He had also broken up a small but 
veteran army. More than all, he had . taught the 
Netherlander, by this triumphant termination to a 
stricken field, that the choice troops of Spain were not 
invincible. But the moral effect of the victory was 
the only permanent one. The Count’s badly-paid 
troops could with difficulty be kept together. He 
had no sufficient artillery to reduce the city whose 
possession would have proved so important to the 
cause. Moreover, in common -with the Prince of 
Orange and all his brethren, he had been called to 
mourn for the young and chivalrous Adolphus, whose 
life-blood had stained the laurels of this first patriot 
victory. 3 Having remained, and thus wasted the 
normal three days upon the battle-field, Louis now 
sat down before Groningen, fortifying and entrenching 
himself in a camp within cannon-shot of the city. 4 
1 Correspondance du Due d'Albe, 04-98. 

3 Tbid., 111. Mendoza only atlows 450 Spaniards killed. Com- 
pare Hoold, v. 100. Cabrera, lib. viii., 4S5-4S7. Meteren, 52, et alics. 

5 Hoofd. v. 160. Bor. iv. 230. * Hoofd. Bor. ubi pup. 
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On the 23rd we have seen that Aremberg had 
written, full of confidence, to the Governor-General, 
promising soon to send him good news of the beggars. 
On the 26th, Count Megliem wrote that, having spoken 
with a man who had helped to place Aremberg in his 
coffin, he could hardly entertain any further doubt as 
to his fate. 1 

The wrath of the Duke was even greater than his 
surprise. Like Augustus, he called in vain on the dead 
commander for his legions, but prepared himself to 
inflict a more rapid and more terrible vengeance than 
the Roman’s. Recognizing the gravity of the situa- 
tion, he determined to take the field in person, and to 
annihilate this insolent chieftain wiio had dared not 
only to cope with, but to conquer, his veteran regi- 
ments. But before he could turn his back upon 
Brussels, many deeds were to be done. His measures 
now followed each other in breathless succession, 
fulminating and blasting at every stroke. On the 
28th May, he issued an edict, banishing, on pain of 
death, the Prince of Orange, Louis of Nassau, Hoog- 
straaten. Van den Berg, and others, with confiscation 
of all their property. 2 At the same time ho razed the 
Culemburg Palace to the ground and erected a pillar 
upon its ruins, commemorating the accursed conspiracy 
which had been engendered within its walls. 3 On 
the 1st June, eighteen prisoners of distinction, in- 
cluding the two Barons Batenburg, Maximilian Kock, 
Blois de Treslong, and others, were executed upon the 
Horse-market, in Brussels. In the vigorous language 
of. Hoogstraaten, this terrible tragedy was enacted 
directly before the windows of that ‘ cruel animal, 
Noircarmes,’ who, in company of his friend, Berlay- 
mont, and the rest of the Blood- Council, looked out 
upon the shocking spectacle. 4 The heads of the 
victims were exposed upon stakes, to which also their 
bodies were fastened. Eleven of these victims were 

1 Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 102. 2 Bor, iv. 238. 

3 Meteren, 50. Bor, iv. 248. Hoofd, v. 167. 

4 Groen v. Prinst., Archives, iii. 239. 

O 2 
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afterward deposited, uncoffined, in unconsecrated 
ground ; the other seven were left unburied to moulder 
on the gibbet. 1 On the 2nd June, Villars, the leader 
in the Daalem rising, suffered on the scaffold, with 
three others. 2 On the 3rd, Counts Egmont and Horn 
were brought in a carriage from Ghent to Brussels, 
guarded by ten companies of infantry and one of 
cavalry. They were then lodged in the ‘ Brood-huis ’ 
opposite the Town-hall, on the great square of Brussels. 3 
On the 4th, Alva having, as he solemnly declared before 
God and the world, examined thoroughly the mass of 
documents appertaining to those two great prosecu- 
tions, which had only been closed thi;ee days before, 
pronounced sentence against the illustrious prisoners. 1 
These documents of iniquity, signed and sealed by the 
Duke, were sent to the Blood-Council, where they were 
read by Secretary Praets. 5 The signature of Philip 
was not wanting, for, as already stated, the sentences 
had been drawn upon blanks signed by the monarch, 
of which the viceroy had brought a whole trunkful ' 
from Spain. The sentence against Egmont declared 
very briefly that the Duke of Alva, having read all the 
papers and evidence in the case, had found the Count 
guilty of high treason. It was proved that Egmont 
had united with the confederates ; that he had been 
a party to the accursed conspiracy of the Prince of 
Orange ; that he had taken the rebel nobles under his 
protection, and that he had betrayed the Government 
and the Holy Catholic Church by his conduct in 

1 Bor, iv. 238. Hoofd, v. 187, 168. 

2 Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. 

3 Bor, v. 238, 239. Hoofd, v. 108. The building is now calico 
the * Maison du Boi.’ 

* Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Meteren, 52, 63. 

5 Bor, v. 239. ‘ Les proofs instruits furcnt itis et visltcz nu 
Conseil des Troubles y nssistans journcllement Ie Dueq comrne 
President avec ies seigneurs de Berlaymont et dc Xolrcarrnes— 
trop bien le Dueq se feit delivrer par escript letirs opinions secretes 
de chacune, la plurality desqueiles inclina it la condemnation. — 
Renom de Prance MS., ii. c. 5. The same writer adds that the 
sentence, drawn up by Hcssels, and signed by the Duke, was rend 
two or three days afterward in presence of Berlaymont and >«• 
carmes ; * Par oU l’on a prCsumd, 4 bonne raison, que la resolution 
venait d'Espagne.’ — Ibid. 
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Flanders. Therefore the Duke condemned him to be 
executed by the sword on the following day, and 
decreed that his head should be placed on high in a 
public place, there to remain until the Duke should 
otherwise direct. The sentence against Count Horn 
was similar in language and purport. 1 

That afternoon the Duke sent for the Bishop of 
Ypres. The prelate arrived at dusk. As soon as he 
presented himself, Alva informed him of the sentence 
which had just been pronounced, and ordered him to 
convey the intelligence to the prisoners. He further 
charged him with the duty of shriving the victims, 
and preparing their souls for death. The Bishop fell 
on his knees, aghast at the terrible decree. He im- 
plored the Governor-General to have mercy upon the 
two unfortunate nobles. If their lives could not be 
spared, he prayed him at any rate to grant delay. 
With tears and earnest supplications the prelate 
endeavoured to avert or to postpone the doom which 
had been pronounced. It was in vain. The sentence, 
inflexible as destiny, had been long before ordained. 
Its execution had been but hastened by the temporary 
triumph of rebellion in Friesland. Alva told the 
Bishop roughly that he had not been summoned to 
give advice. Delay or pardon was alike impossible. 
He was to act as confessor to the criminals, not as 
councillor to the viceroy. The Bishop, thus rebuked, 
withdrew to accomplish his melancholy mission. 2 
Meanwhile, on the same . evening, the miserable 
Countess of Egmont had been appalled by rumours, 
too vague for .belief, too terrible to be slighted. She 
was in the chamber of Countess Aremberg, with whom 
she had come to condole for the death of the Count, 
when the order for the immediate execution of her 
own husband was announced to her. 3 She hastened 
to the presence of the Governor-General. The Princess 
Palatine, whose ancestors had been emperors, remem- 

1 Bor, to. 289. 

2 Bor, iv. 239. Hoofd, 168, 169. Strada, i. 327, et multi alii. 

• BrantOme, Homines Illustres, etc., usa ii. 176. 
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bered only that she was a wife and a mother. She 
fell at the feet of the man who controlled the fate of 
her husband, and implored his mercy in humble and 
submissive terms. The Duke, with calm and almost 
incredible irony, reassured the Countess by the infor- 
mation that, on the morrow, her husband was certainly 
to be released. 1 With this ambiguous phrase, worthy 
the paltering oracles of antiquity, the wretched woman 
was obliged to withdraw. Too soon afterward the 
horrible truth of the words was revealed to her — 
words of doom, which she had mistaken for conso- 
lation. 

An hour before midnight the Bishop of Ypres 
reached Egmont’s prison. The Count was confined in 
a chamber on the second story of the * Brood-huis,’ the 
mansion of the cross-bowman’s guild, in that corner 
of the building which rests on a narrow street running 
back from the great square. 2 He was aroused from 
his sleep by the approach of his visitor. Unable to 
speak, but indicating by the expression of his features 
the occurrence of a great misfortune, the Bishop, soon 
after his entrance, placed the paper given to him by 
Alva in Egmont’s hands. The unfortunate noble thus 
suddenly received the information that his death- 
sentence had been pronounced, and that its execution 
was fixed for the next morning. He read the paper 
through without flinching, and expressed astonish- 
ment rather than dismay at its tidings. 3 Exceedingly 
sanguine by nature, he had never believed, even after 
his nine months’ imprisonment, in a fatal termination 
to the difficulties in which he was involved. He was 
now startled both at the sudden condemnation which 
had followed his lingering trial, and at the speed with 
which his death was to fulfil the sentence. He asked 
the Bishop, with many expressions of amazement, 
whether pardon was impossible ; whether delay at 

1 Hoofd, v. 109, who is the only authority for an anecdote 
which, for the honour of humanity, one wishes to think false. 

? Bruxelles et ses Environs, par Alphonse Wauters, 93. 

s * Met grooter Verwondering dan Versleegenheit.’ — Hoofd, 
c. 109. 
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least might not be obtained ? The prelate answered 
by a faithful narrative of the conversation which -had 
just occurred between Alva and himself . 1 Egmont, 
thus convinced of Ills inevitable doom, then observed 
to his companion, with exquisite courtesy, that, since 
he was to die, he rendered thanks both to God and to 
the Duke that his last moments were to be consoled by 
so excellent a father confessor . 2 

Afterwards, with a natural burst of indignation, he 
exclaimed that it was indeed a cruel and unjust 
sentence. He protested that he had never in his whole 
life wronged his Majesty ; certainly never so deeply as 
to deserve such a punishment. All that he had done 
had been with loyal intentions. The King’s true 
interest had been his constant aim. Nevertheless, if 
he had fallen into error, he prayed to God that his 
death might wipe away his misdeeds, and that his 
name might not be dishonoured, nor his children 
brought to shame. His beloved wife and innocent 
children were to endure misery enough by his death 
and the confiscation of his estates. It was at least 
due to his long services that they should be spared 
further suffering . 3 * He then asked his father confessor 
what advice he had to give touching his present 
conduct. The Bishop replied by an exhortation, that 
he should turn himself to God ,* that he should with- 
draw his thoughts entirely from all earthly interests, 
and prepare himself for the world beyond tlie grave. 
He accepted the advice, and kneeling before the 

1 Hoofd, ubi sup. Bor, iv. 239. 

2 Ibid., iv. 239. Hoofd, v. 169. — It is painful to reflect that, 
notwithstanding the kind wordB exchanged between the Bishop 
and Egmont upon this melancholy occasion, the prelate expressed 
to others his entire approbation ol the Count'* execution-. 5 Ypres 
considers the punishment of Egmont as very just and necessary 
for an example,’ wrote Morilion to Granvelle a week after the 
murder. ‘ To try the Bishop further,’ he continued, ' I observed 
that the King was very near giving Egmont the office which he 
had since bestowed upon Alva ; upon which lie replied that it 
would have been our ruin,’ etc., etc. — Groen v. Prinst., Archives, 
etc. Supplement, 83. 

3 Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Meteren, 53. Pieces concernant les 

Troubles, etc., 33lvo. MS. 
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Bishop, confessed himself. He then asked to receive 
the sacrament, which the Bishop administered, after 
the customary mass. Egmont asked what prayer 
would be most appropriate at the hour of execution. 
His confessor replied that there was none more befitting 
than the one which Jesus had taught His disciples — 

‘ Our Father, which art in heaven.’ 

Some conversation ensued, in which the Count 
again expressed his gratitude that his parting soul 
had been soothed by these pious and friendly offices. 
By a revulsion of feeling, he then bewailed again the 
sad fate of his wife and of his young children. The 
Bishop entreated him anew to withdraw his mind 
from such harrowing reflections, and to give himself 
entirely to God. Overwhelmed with grief, Egmont 
exclaimed with natural and simple pathos — * Alas ! 
how miserable and frail is our nature, that, when we 
should think of God only we are unable to shut out the 
images of wife and children.’ 1 

Recovering from his emotion, and having yet much 
time, he sat down and wrote with perfect self-possession 
two letters, one to Philip and one to Alva. The cele- 
brated letter to the King was as follows : 

1 Sire, — I have learned, this evening, the sentence 
■ which your Majesty has been pleased to pronounce 
upon me. Although I have never had a thought, and 
believe myself never to have done a deed, which could 
tend to the prejudice of your Majesty’s person or 
service, or to the detriment of our true ancient and 
Catholic religion, nevertheless I take patience to bear 
that which it has pleased the good God to send. If, 
during these troubles in the Netherlands, I have done 
or permitted aught which had a different appearance, 
it has been with the true and good intent to serve 
God and your Majesty, and the necessity of the times. 
Therefore, I pray your Majesty to forgive me, and to 

1 Bor, iv. 240. Hoofd, v. 109. Pieces conccrunnt lcs Troubles, 
ries Pays Bas, 332vo, 3IS. Gerard Collection. Archives of the 
Hague.' 
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have compassion on my poor wife, my children, and 
my servants ; having regard to my past services. Ini 
which hope I now commend myself to the mercy of 
God. 

‘ From Brussels, 

‘ Ready to die, this 5th June, 1568. 
‘Your Majesty’s very humble and loyal 
vassal and servant, 

‘ Lamoral d’Egmont.’ 1 


Having thus kissed the murderous hand which smote 
him, he handed the letter, stamped rather with super- 
fluous loyalty than with Christian forgiveness, to the 
Bishop, with a request that he would forward it to its- 
destination, accompanied by a letter from his own 
hand. This duty the Bishop solemnly promised to 
fulfil. 2 

Facing all the details of his execution with the forti- 
tude which belonged to his character, he now took 
counsel with his confessor as to the language proper 
for him to hold from the scaffold to the assembled 
people. The Bishop, however, strongly dissuaded him 
from addressing the multitude at ah. The persons 
farthest removed, urged the priest, would not hear the 
words, while the Spanish troops in the immediate 
vicinity would not understand them. It seemed, 
therefore, the part of wisdom and of dignity for him to- 
be silent, communing only with his God. The Count 
assented to this reasoning, and abandoned his intention 
of saying a few farewell words to the people, by many 
of whom he believed himself tenderly beloved. 3 He 
now made many preparations for the morrow, in order 
that his thoughts, in the last moments, might not be 
distracted by mechanical details, cutting the collar 

1 Bor, iv. 240. Hoofd, 169, 170. Strada, i. 327, 328, et alii. — 
See aho Gachard, Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 764. Foppens, 
Supplement, i. 261. 

1 Hoofd, v. 170. According to Bor, iv. 240, Egmont also wrote 
a letter to the Duke ; according to Meteren. 53. he wrote one to 
his wife. — Compare Strada, i. 327, 328. Haraens, Anu. Turn, 
Belgic. iii. 90. Foppens. Supplement, i. 260. 

3 Bor, iv. 240. Hoofd, v. 170. 
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from his doublet and from his shirt with his own 
hands, 1 in order that those of the hangman might have 
no excuse for contaminating his person. The rest of 
the night was passed in prayer and meditation. 

Fewer circumstances concerning the last night of 
Count Horn’s life have been preserved. It is, however, 
well ascertained that the Admiral received the sudden 
news of his condemnation with absolute composure. 
He was assisted at his devotional exercises in prison 
by the curate of La Chapelle. 2 

During the night, the necessary preparations for the 
morning tragedy had been made in the great square of 
Brussels. It was the intention of government to strike 
terror to the heart of the people by the exhibition of 
an impressive and appalling spectacle. The absolute 
and irresponsible destiny which ruled them was to bo 
made manifest by the immolation of these two men, 
so elevated by rank, powerful connexion, and dis- 
tinguished service. 

The effeot would be heightened by the character 
of the locality where the gloomy show was to be 
presented. The great square of Brussels had always a 
striking and theatrical aspect. The splendid Hotel de 
Ville, with its daring spire and elaborate front, orna- 
mented one side of the place ; directly opposite was 
the graceful but incoherent facade of the * Brood-huis,’ 
now the last earthly resting-place of the two dis- 
tinguished victims, while grouped around these princi- 
pal buildings rose the fantastic palaces of the Archers, 
Mariners, and of other guilds, with their festooned 
walls and toppling gables bedizened profusely with 
emblems, statues, and quaint decorations. The place 
had been alike the scene of many a brilliant tournament 
and of many a bloody execution. Gallant knights had 
contended within its precincts, while bright eyes 
rained influence from all those picturesque balconies 
and decorated windows. Martyrs to religious and to 

1 Bor. Hoof d, ubl sup. Pieces concemant i'Hist. des Troubles, 

f 333 

' 2 letter of Alva to Philip. Corrcspondnnce de Marg. d’Autrlche, 
252. 
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political liberty had, upon the same spot, endured 
agonies which might have roused every stone of its 
pavement to mutiny or softened them to pity. Here 
Egmont himself, in happier days, had often borne 
away the prize of skill or of valour, the cynosure of 
every eye ; and hence, almost in the noon of a life 
illustrated by many brilliant actions, he was to be 
sent, by the hand of tyranny, to his great account. 

On the morning of the 5th of June, three thousand 
Spanish troops 1 were drawn up in battle array around 
a scaffold which had been erected in the centre of the 
square. Upon this scaffold, which was covered with 
black cloth, were placed two velvet cushions, two iron 
spikes, and a small table. Upon the table was a silver 
crucifix. The provost-marshal, Spelle, sat on horse- 
back below, with his red wand in his hand, little 
dreaming that for him a darker doom was reserved 
than that of which he was now the minister. The 
executioner was concealed beneath the draperies of 
the scaffold. 2 

At eleven o’clock, a company of Spanish soldiers, 
led by Julian Romero and Captain Salinas, arrived at 
Egmont’s chamber. The Count was ready for them. 
They were about to bind his hands, but he warmly 
protested against the indignity, and, opening the folds 
of his robe, showed them that he had himself shorn 
off his collars, and made preparations for his death. 
His request was granted. Egmont, with the Bishop 
at his side, then walked with a steady step the short 
distance which separated him from the place of 
execution. Julian Romero and the guard followed 
him. On his way, he read aloud the fifty-first Psalm : 
‘ Hear mj r cry, 0 God, and give ear unto my prayer !’ 
Ho seemed to have selected these scriptural passages as 
a proof that, notwithstanding the machinations of his 
enemies, and the cruel punishment to which they had 

1 Nineteen vanderas occupied the square, two were left to guard 
the palace, and one went the rounds of the city during the execu- 
tion. — Bor. Hoofd, ubi sup. Compare Ulloa, Commentaire, premier 
et second (Paris, 1570), i. 43. 

1 Bor. iv. 240. Hoofd, v. 170, 171. Strada, i. 328. 
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led him, loyalty to -his sovereign was as deeply rooted 
and as religious a sentiment in his bosom as devotion 
to bis God. * Tbou wilt prolong the King’s life ; and 
his years as many generations. He shall abide before 
God for ever ! 0 prepare mercy and truth which may 

preserve him.’ Such was the prayer of the condemned 
traitor on his way to the block. 1 

Having ascended the scaffold, he walked across it 
twice or thrice. He was dressed in a tabard or robe 
of red damask, over which was thrown a short black 
.mantle, embroidered in gold. He had a black silk 
hat, with black and white plumes, on his head, and 
held a handkerchief in. his hand. As he strode to and 
fro, he expressed a bitter regret that he had not been 
permitted to die, sword in hand, fighting for his 
country and his King. Sanguine to the last, he 
passionately asked Romero, whether the sentence 
was really irrevocable, whether a pardon was not even 
then to be granted. The marshal shrugged his 
shoulders, murmuring a negative reply. Upon this, 
Egmont gnashed his teeth together, rather in rage 
than despair. Shortly afterward commanding himself 
again, he threw aside his robe and mantle, and took 
the badge of the Golden Fleece from his neck. Kneel- 
ing, then, upon one of the cushions, he said the Lord's 
Prayer aloud, and requested the Bishop, who knelt 
'&) at his side, to repeat it thrice. After this, the prelate 
• ' gave him the silver crucifix to kiss, and then pronounced 
his blessing upon him. This done, the Count rose 
again to his feet, laid aside his hat and handkerchief, 
knelt again upon the cushion, drew a little cap over his 
eyes, and, folding his hands together, cried with a loud 
voice, * Lord, into Thy hands I commit my spirit.’ 
The executioner then suddenly appeared, and severed 
his head from his shoulders at a single blow. 2 


1 Chronike oft Journal van het gene in do Iiedcrlandon on 
namentlyk tot Antwerpen is voorgerallen ten tyde der Tronblen 
von den Jner, 1506 tot 1593, door N. do Wcert.—MS. Coif. Gerard. 
Library of the Hague.— Compare Hoofd ; Jtctercn, 53. Uiloa, 


i. ■12. 

3 Bor. iv. 240. 


Hoofd, v. 170, 171. 


Strada, i. 32S. 
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A moment of shuddering silence succeeded the 
stroke. The whole vast assembly seemed to have felt 
it in their own hearts. Tears fell from the eyes even 
of the Spanish soidiery, for they knew and honoured 
Egmont as a valiant general. The French ambassador, 
Mondoucet, looking upon the scene from a secret place, 
whispered that he had now seen the head fall before 
which France had twice trembled. Tears were even 
seen upon the iron cheek of Alva, as, from a window 
in a house directly opposite the scaffold, he looked out 
upon the scene. 1 

A dark cloth was now quickly thrown over the body 
and the blood, and, within a few minutes, the Admiral 
was seen advancing through the crowd. His bald head 
was uncovered, his hands were unbound. He calmly 
saluted such of his acquaintances as he chanced to 
recognize upon his path. 2 Under a black cloak, which 
he threw off when he had ascended the scaffold, he 
wore a plain, dark doublet, and he did not, like 
Egmont, wear the insignia of the Fleece. Casting his 
eyes upon the corpse, which lay covered with the dark 
cloth, he asked if it were the body of Egmont. Being 
answered in the affirmative, he muttered a few words 
in Spanish, which were not distinctly audible. His 
attention was next caught by the sight of his own coat 
of arms reversed, and he expressed anger at this 
indignity to his escutcheon, protesting that he had not 

1 ‘ En hem niet bet door den hals, dan den omstandercn in ’t 
hart Bneed ’ says Hoofd, v. 170, 171. Even Bentivoglio becomes 
softened in relating the pathetic scene. ‘ E veramente parve,’ 
says the Cardinal, * che sotto il suo collo n’ havesse come un altro 
la Fiandra tutta, si grande fil il senso, che mostro allora del suo 
supplicio.’ — Liv. iv. 69. Compare Strada, i. 329. Meteren, 53. 
Bor. 241. ‘ I hear,’ wrote Morillon to Gfanvelle (June 7th, 1667), 

‘ that his Excellency shed tears as big as pease during the execu- 
tion.’ (At ject6 des larmes aussi grosses que poix.) — Groen v. 
Prinst., Archives, Supplement, 81. The prebendary goes on to 
say that ‘ he had caused the story of the Duke’s tenderness to be 
trumpeted in many places, ‘ 6. faict sonner oh il luy a semblg 
convenir, quia multorum animi exacerbeti.’ — Ibid. Morillon also 
quotes Alva as having had the effrontery to say that he desired 
a mitigation of the punishment, but that the Bang had answered 
‘ he could forgive offences against himself,- but the crimes com- 
mitted against God were unpardonable 1 1 1’ — Ibid. 

7 Foppens, Supplement, i. 264. 
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deserved the insult. 1 He then spoke a few words to 
the crowd below, wishing them happiness, and begging 
them to pray for his soul. He did not kiss the crucifix” 
but he knelt upon the scaffold to pray, and was assisted 
in his devotions by the Bishop of Ypres. When they 
were concluded, he rose again to his feet. Then 
drawing a Milan cap completely over his face, and 
uttering, in Latin, the same invocation which Egmont 
had used, he submitted his neck to the stroke. 2 

Egmont had obtained, as a last favour, that his 
execution should precede that of his friend. Deeming 
himself in part to blame for Horn’s reappearance in 
Brussels after the arrival of Alva, and for his death, 
which was the result, he wished to be spared the pang 
of seeing him dead. Gemma Frisius, the astrologer 
who had cast the horoscope of Count Horn at his birth, 
had come to him in the most solemn manner to warn 
him against visiting Brussels. The Count had answered 
stoutly that he placed his trust in God, and that, more- 
over, his friend Egmont was going thither also, who 
had engaged that no worse fate should befall the one 
of them than the other. 3 

The heads of both sufferers were now exposed for 
two hours upon the iron stakes. Their bodies, placed 
in coffins, remained during the same interval upon the 
scaffold. Meantime, notwithstanding the presence of 
the troops, the populace could not be restrained from 
tears and from execrations. Many crowded about the 
scaffold, and dipped their handkerchiefs in the blood, 
to be preserved afterwards as memorials of the crime 
and as ensigns of revenge. 1 

The bodies were afterwards delivered to their friends. 

A stately procession of the guilds, accompanied by 
many of the clergy, conveyed their coffins to the church 
of St. Gudule. Thence the body of Egmont was carried 

1 H. de Weert Chronyk MS. 

s The Duke of Alva assured Philip that both the Counts ' sont 
morts fort entholiquement ct modestement.’ — Compare Bor, 

5v. 240 ; Hoofd, v. 171 ; Meteren, f. 53 ; Ulloa. i. 43 ; Dc IVcert MS. 

* Bor, iv. 241. Hoofd, v. 170. 

* Bor, Hoofd, Meteren, Strada, l. 32S. BentivojtUo, liv. iv. 09. 
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to the convent of Saint Clara, near the old Brussels gate, 
where it was enbalmed. 1 His escutcheon and banners 
were hung Upon the outward wall of his residence, 
by order of the Countess. By command of Alva they 
were immediately torn down. 2 His remains were after- 
wards conveyed to his city of Sottegem, in Flanders, 
where they were interred. Count Horn was entombed 
at Kempen. The bodies had been removed from the 
scaffold at two o’clock. The heads remained exposed 
between burning torches for two hours longer. They 
were then taken down, enclosed in boxes, and, as it 
was generally supposed, dispatched to Madrid. 3 The 
King was thus enabled to look upon the dead faces of his 
victims without the trouble of a j ourney to the provinces. 

Thus died Philip Montmorency, Count of Horn, and 
Lamoral of Egmont, Prince of Gaveren. The more- 
intense sympathy which seemed to attach itself to- 
the -fate of Egmont, rendered the misfortune of his 
companion in arms and in death comparatively less 
interesting. •* 

1 Bor, iv. 241. Ulloa, i. 44. — The latter writer, who was- 
margchal-de-camp in Alva's army, and had commanded the 
citadel of Ghent during the imprisonment of the Counts, observes 
that the coffin of Egmont. after its removal to St. Clara, was visited 
by crowds of people, all bathed in tears, who kissed it as if it had 
been the shrine of saintly remains, offering up prayers the while 
for the repose of the departed soul. He adds that the same devo- 
tion was not paid to the body of Horn, which remained almost, 
deserted in the great church. There is something pathetic in this- 
image of the gloomy, melancholy Horn lying thus in his blftody 
shroud as solitary and deserted as he had been in the latter years- 
of his life in his desolate home. Certainly the Admiral deserved 
as much popular sympathy as Egmont. 

2 Bor, iv. 241. Hpofd, v. 171. lleteren, f. 53. 

3 Ibid. — ' Te vier uren werden de hoofden gesloten elk besundere 
in ccn houten kiste d’welck by de Spangaerden was daer toe 
gemackt, want de selve naer Spaengnien werdden gesonden, soo 
men seydc.' The author of this manuscript, which contains many 
curious details, was a contemporary, and occupied a place under 
government afterward at Antwerp. — Compare the letter of Gero- 
nimo de Boda in Gachard, Notice sur ie Conseil des Troubles, 
p. 20. (Bulletins de l’Aead. Roy. de Belg.. xvi. 6.) ‘ Y pregun- 
tiiron si era verdad que Julian hnbia tornado las cabezas y echado 
las no sd donde ; que aunque en esto hablo Berleymonte cero quis-'i 
dar 4 entcnder que las debian haber guardado.’ 

* * Dcfleri,' says Strada (i. 330), ‘ profecto haud modice potuisset 
hujus viri (Hornani) mors, si non Eginontius omnium lacrvtnas* 
lonsumpsisset.' — Compare Ulloa, i. 44. 
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Egmont is a great historical figure, but he was 
•certainly not a great man. His execution remains an 
•enduring monument not only of Philipp cruelty and 
perfidy, but of his dullness. The King had everything 
to hope from Egmont and nothing to fear. Granvelle 
'knew the man well, and, almost to the last, could not 
believe in the possibility of so unparalleled a blunder 
as that -which was to make a victim, a martyr, and a 
popular idol of a personage brave indeed, but incredibly 
vacillating and inordinately vain, who, by a little 
management, might have been converted into a most 
useful instrument for the royal purposes. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the events of 
Egmont’s career. Step by step we have studied his 
course, and at no single period have we discovered even 
a germ of those elements which make the national 
champion. His pride of order rendered him furious at 
the insolence of Granvelle, and caused him to chafe 
under his dominion. His vanity of high rank and of 
distinguished military service made him covet the 
highest place under the Crown, while his hatred of 
-those by whom he considered himself defrauded of his 
•claims, converted him into a malcontent. He had no 
•sympathy with the people, but he loved, as a grand 
Seignior, to be looked up to and admired by a gaping 
•crowd. He was an unwavering Catholic, held sectaries 
in utter loathing, and, after the image-breaking, took 
•a positive pleasure in hanging ministers, together with 
their congregations, and in pressing the besieged 
•Christians of Valenciennes to extremities. Upon more 
than one occasion he pronounced his unequivocal 
•approval of the infamous edicts, and he exerted himself 
=at times to enforce them within his province. The 
transitory impression made upon his mind by the lofty 
nature of Orange was easily effaced in Spain by court 
flattery and by royal bribes. Notwithstanding the 
•coldness, the rebuffs, and the repeated warnings which 
-might have saved him from destruction, nothing could 
turn him at last from the fanatic loyalty towards which, 
.-after much wavering, his mind irrevocably pointed. 
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His voluntary humiliation as a general, a grandee, a 
Fleming, and a Christian before the insolent Alva upon 
his first arrival, would move our contempt were it not 
for the gentler emotions suggested by the infatuated 
nobleman’s doom. Upon the departure of Orange, 
Egmont was only too eager to be employed by Philip 
in any work which the monarch could find for him to 
do. Yet this was the man whom Philip chose, through 
the executioner’s sword, to convert into a popular idol, 
and whom Poetry has loved to contemplate ' as a 
romantic champion of freedom. 

As for Horn, details enough have likewise been given 
of his career to enable the reader thoroughly to under- 
stand the man. He was a person of mediocre abilities 
and thoroughly commonplace character. His high 
rank and his tragic fate are all which make him interest- 
ing. He had little love for court or people. Broken 
in fortunes, he passed his time mainly in brooding over 
the ingratitude of Charles and Philip, and in com- 
plaining bitterly of the disappointments to which their 
policy had doomed him. He v cared nothing for 
. cardinalists or confederates. He disliked Brederode, 
he detested Granvelle. Gloomy and morose, he went 
to bed, while the men who were called his fellow-con- 
spirators were dining and making merry in the same 
house with himself. He had as little sympathy with 
the cry of ‘ Vivent les gueux ’ as for that of ‘ Vive le 
Roy.' The most interesting features in his character 
are his generosity toward his absent brother and the 
manliness with which, as Montigny’s representative at 
Tournay, he chose rather to confront the anger of the 
government, and to incur the deadly revenge of Philip, 
than make himself the executioner of the harmless 
Christians in Tournay. In this regard, his conduct 
is vastly more entitled to our respect than that of 
Egmont, and he was certainly more deserving of rever- 
ence from the people, even though deserted by all men 
while living, and left headless and solitary in his coffin 
at Saint Gudule. 

The hatred for Alva, which sprang from the graves 

VOL. U. P 
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of these illustrious victims, waxed daily more intense. 
* Like things of another world,’ wrote Hoogstraaten , 1 
‘ seem the cries, lamentations, and just compassion 
which all the inhabitants of Brussels, noble or ignoble, 
feel 'for such barbarous tyranny, while this Nero of 
an Alva is boasting that he will do the same to all 
whom he lays his hands upon.’ No man believed that 
the two nobles had committed a crime, and many were 
even disposed to acquit Philip of his share in the judicial 
murder. The people ascribed the execution solely 
to the personal jealousy of the Duke. They dis- 
coursed to each other not only of the envy with which 
the Governor-General had always regarded the military 
triumphs of his rival, but related that Egmont had at 
different times won large sums of Alva at games of 
hazard, and that he had, moreover, on several occa- 
sions, carried off the prize from the Duke in shooting 
at the popinjay . 2 Nevertheless, in spite of all these 
absurd rumours, there is no doubt that Philip and 
Alva must share equally in the guilt of the transaction, 
and that the * chastiscmenl ’ had been arranged before 
Alva had departed from Spain. 

The Countess Egmont remained at the convent of 
Cambre with her eleven children, plunged in misery 
and in poverty. The Duke wrote to Philip, that he 
doubted if there were so wretched a family in the 
world. He, at the same time, congratulated his sove- 
reign on the certainty that the more intense the effects, 
the more fruitful would be the example of this great 
execution. He stated that the Countess was con- 
sidered a most saintly woman, and that there had 
been scarcely a night in which, attended by her 
daughters, she had not gone forth barefooted to offer 
up prayers for her husband in every church within 
the city. He added that it was doubtful whether 
they had money enough to buy themselves a supper 
that very night, and he begged the King to aliow 
them the means of supporting life. He advised that 

• Groen van rrinstcrer, Archives, etc., iii. 240, 241. 

s Strada, i. 320. 
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the Countess should be placed, without delay, in a 
Spanish convent, where her daughters might at once 
take the' veil, assuring his Majesty that her. dower was 
entirely inadequate to her support.. Thus humanely 
recommending his sovereign to bestow an alms on 
the family which his own hand had reduced from a 
princely station ,to beggary, the Viceroy proceeded to 
detail the recent events in Friesland, together with 
the measures which he was about taking to avenge 
the defeat and death of Count Aremberg. 1 


CHAPTER III 

Preparations ot the Duke against Count Louis — -Precarious situa- 
tion of Louis in Friesland — Timidity of the inhabitants — 
Alva in Friesland — Skirmishing near Groningen — Retreat of 
the patriots — Error committed by Louis — His position at 
Jemmingen — Mutinous demonstrations of his troops — Louis 
partially restores order — Attempt to destroy the dykes inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Alva’s forces — Artful strategy, of the 
Duke — Defeat of Count Louis, and utter destruction of his 
army — Outrages committed by the Spaniards — Alva at Utrecht 
— Execution of Vrouw van Diemen — Enisode of Don Carlos — 
Fables concerning him and Queen Isabella — Mystery concern- 
ing his death— Secret letters of Philip to the Pope — The one 
containing the truth of the transaction still concealed in the 
Vatican — Case against Philip, as related by Matliieu, De Thou, 
and others — Testimony in the King’s favour by the Nuncio, 
•the Venetian envoy, and others — Doubtful state of the ques- 
tion — Anecdotes concerning Don Carlos — His character. 

Those measures were taken with the precision and 
promptness which marked the Duke’s character when 
precision and promptness were desirable. There had 
been a terrible energy in his every step, since the 
successful foray of Louis of N assau. Having determined 
to take the field in person with nearly all the Spanish 
veterans, he had at once acted upon the necessity of 
making the capital secure, after his back should be 
turned. It was impossible to leave three thousand 
choice troops to. guard Count Egmont. A less number 
seemed insufficient to prevent a, rescue. He had, 
therefore, , no longer delayed the chastisement which 
1 Correspondance de Philippe II.,. ii. 765-774. . 

, P 2 ' 
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had already been determined, but which the events 
in the north had precipitated. Thus the only positive 
result of Louis of Nassau’s victory was the execution 
of his imprisoned friends. 

The expedition under Aremberg had failed from 
two causes. The Spanish force had been inadequate, 
and they had attacked the enemy at a disadvantage. 
The imprudent attack was the result of the contempt 
with which they had regarded their antagonist. These 
errors were not to be repeated. Alva ordered Count 
Meghem, now commanding in the province of Gronin- 
gen, on no account to hazard hostilities until the game 
was sure. 1 He also immediately ordered large re- 
inforcements to move forward to the seat of war. 
The commanders intrusted with this duty were Duke 
Eric of Brunswick, Chiappin Vitelli. Noircarmes, and 
Count de Roeulx. The rendezvous for the whole force 
was Deventer, and here they all arrived on the 10th 
July. On the same day the Duke of Alva himself 
entered Deventer, to take command in person. 2 On 
the evening of t|je 14th July he reached Rolden, a 
village three leagues distant from Groningen, at the 
head of three terzios of Spanish infantry, three com- 
panies of light horse, and a troop of dragoons. 3 His 
whole force in and about Groningen amounted to 
fifteen thousand choice troops, beside a large but un- 
certain number of less disciplined soldiery. 4 

Meantime, Louis of Nassau, since his victory, had 
accomplished nothing. For this inactivity there was 
one sufficient excuse, the total want of funds. His 
only revenue was the amount of blackmail which he 
was able to levy upon the inhabitants of the province. 
He repeated his determination to treat them all as 
enemies, unless they furnished him with the means of 
1 Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 136. 

5 Mendoza, 56, 57. J Corespondance du Due d'AIbe. 154. 

* Mendoza, 53-55. Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 102, 100, 
138, 153. The Netherland historians (rive him 17,000 foot and 
3,000 horse. Hoofd, v. 174. Bor, iv. 243, 244. — Compare Bcnti- 
voglio, Liv. iv., 70, and Strada, i. 331, who gives Alva 12,000 foot 
ana 3,000 horse, and to Bouis of ■Nassau an equal number of in- 
fantry, with an inferior force of cavalry- 
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expelling their tyrants from the country. 1 He ob- 
tained small sums in this manner from time to time. 
The inhabitants were favourably disposed, but they 
were timid and despairing. They saw no clear way 
towards the accomplishment of the result concerning 
which Louis was so confident. They knew that the 
terrible Alva was already on his way. They felt sure 
of being pillaged by both parties, and of being hanged 
as rebels, besides, as soon as the Governor-General 
should make his appearance. 

Louis had, however, issued two formal proclama- 
tions for two especial contributions. In these docu- 
ments he had succinctly explained that the houses of 
all recusants should be forthwith burned about their 
ears, 2 and in consequence of these peremptory measures, 
he had obtained some ten thousand florins. Alva 
ordered counter-proclamations to be affixed to church 
doors and, other. places, forbidding all persons to con-, 
tribute to these forced loans of the rebels, on penalty 
of paying twice as much to the Spaniards, with arbi- 
trary punishment in addition, after his arrival. 3 The 
miserable inhabitants, thus placed between two fires, 
bad nothing for it but to pay one-half of their pro- 
perty to support the rebellion in the first place, with 
the prospect of giving the other half as a subsidy to 
tyranny afterwards ; while the gibbet stood at the 
end of the vista to reward their liberality. Such was 
the horrible position of the peasantry in this civil 
conflict. The weight of guilt thus accumulated upon 
j the crowned head which conceived, and upon the red 
; right hand which wrought all this misery, what human 
j. scales can measure ? 

With these precarious means of support, the army 
(f of Louis of Nassau, as may easily be supposed, was 
anything but docile. After the victory of Heiliger 
Lee there had seemed to his German mercenaries a 
£1 probability of extensive booty, which grew fainter as 

;i 1 Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 114, 115, 123, 124. 

|N f 2 Proclamation of Count Louis, dated Dam, 5th June. 1568. 
t't Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 124, 125. 

s Ibid., 144, 145. ■ 
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the slender' fruit of that battle became daily more 
apparent. The two abbots of Wittewerum and of 
Heiliger Lee, who had ; followed Aremberg’s train in 
order to be witnesses of his victory, had been obliged 
to pay to the actual conqueror a heavy price for the 
entertainment to which they had invited themselves, 1 
and these sums, together with the amounts pressed 
from the reluctant estates, and the forced contribu- 
tions paid by luckless peasants, enabled him to keep 
his straggling troops together a few weeks longer. 
Mutiny, however, was constantly breaking out, and 
by the eloquent expostulations and vague promises 
of the Count, was with difficulty suppressed. 2 

He had, for a few weeks immediately succeeding the 
battle, distributed his troops in three different stations. 
On the approach of the Duke, however, he hastily 
concentrated his whole force at his own strongly-forti- 
fied camp, within half cannon-shot of Groningen. His 
army, such as it was, numbered from 10,000 to 12,000 
men. 3 Alva reached Groningen early in the morning, 
and without pausing a moment, marched his troops 
directly through the city. He then immediately 
occupied an entrenched and fortified house, from 
which it was easy to inflict damage upon the camp. 
This done, the Duke, with a few attendants, rode for- 
ward to reconnoitre the enemy in person. He found 
him in a well-fortified position, having the river on his 
front, which served as a moat to his camp, and with a 
deep trench three hundred yards beyond, in addition. 
Two wooden bridges led across the river ; each was 
commanded by a fortified house, in which was a pro- 
vision of pine torches, ready at a moment’s warning, 
to set fire to the bridges. Having thus satisfied him- 
self, the Duke rode back to bis army, which had re- 
ceived strict orders not to lift a finger till his return. 
He then dispatched a small force of five hundred 
musketeers, under Robles, to skirmish with (he 

1 Bor, iv. 236. 5 Ibid., iv. 230-24 J, etc. Hoofd. v. 175. 

8 Ibid. v. 174- According to Groen van Prinstcrer. only 7,000 
to 8 000 against 17,000 loot and 3,000 horse, iii. 265. 
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enemy, and, if possible, to draw them from their 
trenches. 1 

The troops of •Louis,' however, showed no greediness 
to engage. On the contrary, it soon became evident 
that their dispositions were of an opposite tendency. 
The Count himself, not at that moment trusting his 
soldiery, who were in an extremely mutinous con- 
dition, was desirous of falling back before his for- 
midable antagonist. The Duke, faithful, however, to 
his life-long principles, had no intentions of precipitat- 
ing the action in those difficult and swampy regions. 
The skirmishing, therefore, continued for many hours, 
an additional force of 1,00.0 men being detailed from 
the Spanish army. The day was very sultry, how- 
ever, the enemy reluctant, and the whole action languid. 
At last, towards evening, a large body, tempted beyond 
their trenches, engaged warmly with the Spaniards. 
The combat lasted but a few minutes, the patriots 
were soon routed, and fled precipitately back to their 
camp. The panic spread with them, and the whole 
army was soon in retreat. On retiring, ■ they had, 
however, set fire to the bridges, and thus secured an 
advantage at the outset of the chase. The Spaniards 
were no longer to be held. Vitelli obtained permission 
to follow with 2,000 additional troops. The fifteen 
hundred who had already been engaged, charged 
furiously upon their retreating foes. Some dashed 
across the blazing bridges, with their garments and' 
their very beards on fire. 2 Others sprang into the 
river. Neither fire nor water could check the fierce 
pursuit. The cavalry dismounting, drove their horses 
into the stream, and clinging to their tails, pricked the 
horses forward with their lances. Having thus been 
dragged across, they joined their comrades in the mad 
chase along the narrow dykes, and through the swampy 
and almost impassable country where the rebels were 
seeking shelter. The approach of night, too soon 
advancing, at last put an end to the hunt. The Duke 

1 Mendoza, 59. Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 154. 

5 Mendoza. 01. 
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with difficulty recalled his men, and compelled them 
to restrain their eagerness until the morrow. Three 
hundred of the patriots were left dead upon the field, 
besides at least an equal number who perished in the 
river and canals. The army of Louis was entirely 
routed, and the Duke considered it virtually destroyed. 
He wrote to the state-council that he should pursue 
them the next day, but doubted whether ho should 
find anybody to talk with him. In this the Governor- 
General soon found himself delightfully disappointed. 1 

Five days later, the Duke arrived at Reyden, on the 
Ems. Owing to the unfavourable disposition of the 
country people, who wero willing to protect the fugitives 
by false information to their pursuers, he was still in 
doubt as to the position then occupied by the enemy. 2 
He had been fearful that they would be found at this 
very village of Reyden. It was a fatal error on the 
part of Count Louis that the}'- were not. 3 Had he 
made a stand at this point, he might have held out a 
long time. Tho bridge which here crossed the river 
would have afforded him a retreat into German}' at 
any moment, and tho place was easily to bo defended 
in front. 4 * Thus ho might have maintained himself 
against his fierce but wary foe, while Iris brothor 
Orange, who was at Strasburg watching the progress 
of events, was executing his own long-planned expedi- 
tion into the hoart of the Netherlands. With Alva 
thus occupied in Friesland, tho results of such an 
invasion might have been prodigious. It was, how- 
ever, not on the cards for that campaign. Tho 
mutinous disposition of the mercenaries under his 
command 6 had filled Louis with doubt and disgust. 
Bold and sanguine, but always too fiery and impatient, 
he saw not much possibility of paying his troops any 
longer with promises. Perhaps ho was not unwilling to 

1 Mendoza, 60-03. Alva’s Letter to tho Sts to Council. Corre- 

Fpomlnnce du I)uc d'AIbe, 164, 155. Compare Bor. iv. -14 ; 

Hoofd, v. 174, 175. „ „ 

« Mendoza. 03. 3 Ibid.. 03. 04. Hoofd. v. 174. 

* .Mendoza. Hoofd, ubi sup. 

» Bor, iv. 230, 244. Hoofd, v, 175. 
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place them in a position where they would be obliged 
to fight or to perish. At any rate, such was their 
present situation. Instead of halting at Reyden, he 
had made his stand at Jemmingen, about four leagues 
distant from that place, and a little further down the 
river . 1 Alva discovered this important fact soon after 
his arrival at. Reyden, and could not conceal his delight. 
Already exulting at the error made by his adversary, 
in neglecting the important position which he now 
occupied himself, he was doubly delighted at learning 
the nature of the place which he had in preference 
selected. He saw that Louis had completely entrapped 
himself. 

Jemmingen was a small town on the left bank of 
the Ems. The stream here, very broad and deep, is 
rather a tide inlet than a river, being but a very few 
miles from the Dollart. This circular bay, or ocean 
chasm, the result of the violent inundation of the 
thirteenth century, surrounds, with the river, a narrow 
peninsula. In the corner of this peninsula, as in the 
bottom of a sack, Louis had posted his army. His 
infantry, as usual, was drawn up in two large squares, 
and still contained ten thousand men. The rear rested 
upon the village, the river was upon his left ; his meagre 
force of cavalry upon the right. In front were two 
very deep trenches. The narrow road, which formed 
the only entrance to this camp, was guarded by a 
ravelin on each side, and by five pieces of artillery . 2 

The Duke having reconnoitred the enemy in person, 
rode back, satisfied that no escape was possible. The 
river was too deep and too wide for swim min g or. 
wading, and there were but very few boats. Louis 
was shut up between twelve thousand Spanish veterans 
and the river Ems. The rebel army, although not 
insufficient in point of numbers, was in a state of dis- 
organization. They were furious for money and re- 
luctant to fight. They broke out into open mutiny 
upon the very verge of battle, and swore that they 

1 rbid., v. 174, 175. Bor, iv. 244. Mendoza, 64. 

’ Mendoza, 68, 69, 
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would instantly disband, if tbe gold, which, as they 
believed, had been recently brought, into tho camp, 
were not immediately distributed among them. 1 
Such was the state of things on the eventful morning 
of the 21st July. All the expostulations of Count 
Louis seemed powerless. His eloquence and Ins 
patience, both inferior to his valour, were soon ex- 
hausted. He peremptorily refused the money for 
which they clamoured, giving the most cogent of all 
reasons, an empty coffer. He demonstrated plainly 
that they were in that- moment to make their election, 
whether to win a victory or to submit to a massacre. 
Neither flight, nor surrenaor was possible. They knew 
how much quarter they could expect from tho lances 
of the Spaniards or the waters of the Dollarh Their 
only chance of salvation lay in their own swords. 
The instinct of self-preservation, thus invoked, ex- 
erted a little of its natural effect. 2 * 

Meantime, a work which had been too long neglected, 
was then, if possible, to be performed. In that watery 
territory, the sea was only held in chock by artificial 
means. In a very short time, by tho demolition of a 
few dykes and the opening of a few sluices, the whole 
country through which tire Spaniards had to pass 
could be laid under water. Believing it yet possible 
to enlist the ocean in his defence, Louis, having partially 
reduced his soldiers to obedience, ordered a strong 
detachment upon this important service. Seizing a 
spade, ho commenced the work himself, 2 and then 
returned to set- his array in battle array. Two or threo 
tide-gates had been opened, two or three bridges had 
been demolished, when Alva, riding in advance of bis 
army, appeared within a mile or two of Jemmingen. 4 
It was then eight, o’clock in the morning. The patriots 
redoubled their efforts. By ton o'clock the waters 
were already knee-high, and in some places as deep 
as to the waist. At" that hour, the advanced guard 


1 Bor. Sy. £4-1, £45. Hoofd. v. 175. 

r Ilootd, v. 175, 170. ’ Metoren. 54 

* Mendoza, 07. Correspondanee du Due d -Aloe. 
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of the Spaniards arrived. Fifteen hundred musketeers 
were immediately ordered forward by the Duke. They 
were preceded by a company of mounted carabineers, 
attended by a small band of volunteers of distinction. 

This little band threw themselves at once upon the 
troops engaged in destroying the dykes. The rebels 
fled at the first onset, and the Spaniards closed the 
gates. 1 Feeling the full importance of the moment. 
Count Louis ordered a large force of musketeers to 
recover the position, and to complete the work of 
inundation. It was too late. The little band of 
Spaniards held the post with consummate tenacity. 
Charge after charge, volley after volley, from the 
overwhelming force brought against them, failed to 
loosen the fierce grip with which they held this key to 
the whole situation. Before they could be driven 
from the dykes, their comrades arrived, when all their 
antagonists at once made a hurried retreat to their 
camp. 2 

Very much the same tactics were now eraploj^ed by 
the Duke, as in the engagement near Selwaert Abbey. 
He was- resolved that this affair, also, should be a hunt, 
not a battle, but foresaw that it Was to be a more 
successful one. There was no loophole of escape, so 
that after a little successful baiting, the imprisoned 
victims would be forced to spring from their lurking- 
place, to perish upon his spears. On his march from 
Reyden that morning, he had taken care to occupy 
every farm-house, every building of whatever descrip- 
tion along the road, with his troops. He had left a 
strong guard on the bridge at Reyden, and had thus 
closed carefully every avenue. 3 The same fifteen 
hundred musketeers were now advanced further 
towards the camp. This small force, powerfully but 
secretly sustained, was to feel the enemy ; to skirmish 
with him, and to draw him as soon as possible out of 

1 Mendoza, G7,'G8. Corrcspondance du Due d’Albe, 157, 15S. 

5 Mendoza, who was himself ono of the Spartan band which 
held the dyke, states the number of rebels thus repulsed by less 
than 200 Spaniards, at 4,000, all musketeers. — 07, GS. 

1 Ibid,, GC>, 07. 
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his trenches. 1 The plan succeeded. Gradually the 
engagements between them and the troops sent out 
by Count Louis grew more earnest. Finding so 
insignificant a force opposed to them, the mutinous 
rebels took courage. The work waxed hot. Lodrono 
and Romero, commanders of the musketeers, becoming 
alarmed, sent to the Duke for reinforcements. He 
sent back word in reply, that if they were not enough 
to damage the enemy, they could, at least, hold their 
own for the present. So much he had a right to expect 
of Spanish soldiers. 2 At any rate, he should send no 
reinforcements. Again they were more warmly pressed, 
again their messenger returned with the same reply. 
A third time they sent the most urgent entreaties for 
succour. The Duke was still inexorable. 3 

Meantime the result of this scientific angling ap- 
proached. By noon the rebels, not being able to see 
how large a portion of the Spanish army had arrived, 
began to think the affair not so serious. Count Louis 
sent out a reconnoitring party upon the river in a few 
boats. They returned without having been able to 
discover any large force. It seemed probable, there- 
fore, that the inundation had been more successful 
in stopping their advance than had been supposed. 4 
Louis, always too rash, inflamed his men with tem- 
porary enthusiasm. Determined to cut their way out 
'by one vigorous movement, the whole army at last 
marched forth from their entrenchments, with drums 
beating, colours flying ; but already the concealed 
reinforcements of their enemies were on the spot. 
The patriots met with a warmer reception than they 
had expected. Their courage evaporated. Hardly 
had they advanced three hundred yards, when tho 
whole body wavered and then retreated precipitately 
towards the encampment, 6 having scarcely exchanged 
a shot with the enemy. Count Louis, in a frenzy of 
rage and despair, flew from rank to rank, in vain 

1 Mendoza, 69. 1 Ibid. 1 Ibid. 

♦ Hoofd, v. ITS. 176. Mendoza, 70. 

1 Mendoza, 70. Hoofd, v. 170. 
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endeavouring to rally his terror-stricken troops. It 
•’was hopeless. The battery which guarded the road 
was entirely deserted. He rushed to the cannon 
himself, and fired them all with his own hand. 1 It 
was their first and last discharge. His single arm, 
however bold, could not turn the tide of battle, and 
he was swept backward with his coward troops. In 
a moment afterwards, Don Lope de Figueroa, who led 
the van of the Spaniards, dashed upon the battery, 
and secured it. together with the ravelins. 2 Their 
own artillery was turned against the rebels, and the 
road was soon swept. The Spaniards in large numbers 
now rushed through the trenches in pursuit of the 
retreating foe. No resistance was offered, nor quarter 
given. An impossible escape was all which was at- 
tempted. It was not a battle, but a massacre. Many 
of the beggars in their flight threw down their arms ; all 
had forgotten their use. Their antagonists butchered 
them in droves, while those who escaped the sword 
were hurled into the river. Seven Spaniards were 
killed,: and seven thousand rebels. 3 The swift ebb- 
tide swept the hats of the perishing wTetches in such 
numbers down the stream, that the people at Eruden 
knew the result of the battle in an incredibly short 
period of time. 4 The skirmishing had lasted from 
ten o’clock till one, 5 but the butchery continued much 
longer. It took time to slaughter even unresisting 
victims. Large numbers obtained refuge for the night 
upon an island in the river. At low water next day 
the Spaniards waded to th'em, and slew every man. 0 
Many found concealment in hovels, swamps, and 
thickets, so that the whole of the following day was 
occupied in ferreting out and dispatching them. There 

1 Bor, iv. 245. Hoofd, v. 170. 3 Mendoza. 70. 

3 Letter of Alva to the Council of State. Correspondance du 
Due d’Albe, 158. The same letter is published in Bor, iv. 245. 240. 
All writers allow seven thousand to have been killed on the patriot 
side, and the number of Spaniards Blain is not estimated at more 

than eighty, even by the patriotic Meteren, 55. Compare Bor, 
iv. 245, 246 ; Herrera, xv. 696 ; Hoofd, v. 176 ; and Mendoza, 72. 

' Mendoza, 71. 3 Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 157. 

® Mendoza, 71. 
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was so much to be done, that there was work encash 
for all. ‘ Xot a soldier,’ says, with great simplicity, 
a Spanish historian who fought in the battle, ‘ not*a 
soldier, nor even a lad, who wished to share in the 
victory, but could find somebody to wound, to kili. 
to burn, or to drown.’ 1 The wounding, killing, burn- 
ing. drowning, lasted two days, and very few escaped. 
The landward pursuit extended for three or four 
leagues around, 2 so that the roads and pastures were 
covered with bodies, with corslets, and other weapons. 
Count Louis himself stripped off his clothes, and made 
his escape, when all was over, by swimming across the 
Ems. 3 With the paltry remnant of his troops he again 
took refuge in Germany. 

The Spanish army, two days afterwards, marched 
back to Groningen. The page which records their 
victorious campaign is foul with outrage and red with 
blood. Xone of the horrors which accompany the 
passage of hostile troops through a defenceless country 
were omitted. Maids and matrons were ravished in 
multitudes : old men butchered in cold blood. As 
Alva returned, with the rear-guard of his array, the 
whole sky was red with constant conflagration ; the 
very earth seemed changed to ashes . * Every peasant’s 
hovel, every farm-house, every village upon the road 
had been burned to the ground. So gross and so 
extensive had been the outrage, that the commander- 
in-chief felt it due to his dignity to hang some of his 
own soldiers who had most distinguished themselves 
in this work. 5 Thus ended the campaign of Count 
Louis in Friesland. Thus signally and 'terribly had 
the. Duke of Alva vindicated the supremacy of Spanish 
discipline and of his own military skill. 

Ou his return to Groningen, the estates were sum- 
moned. and received a severe lecture for their sus- 


1 Meadora, "2. * Ibid. 71. 

* Corrcspondsnce du Due d’Aibe. I??; or ‘in a boat.’ nor. 
ir. 045. MftorcTi. 55 ; or * portly by swimnv.nj: sad portly in •» 
tost.’ i'radezo, 72. Compare Hootd. v. 175; Do Xhoa. v. <5r- 


4 *52. ft e, etc. 

* Bcr. iv. 245. Meadors. 73. 
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picious demeanour in regard to the rebellion. 1 In 
order more effectually to control both province and 
city, the Governor-General ordered the construction 
of a strong fortress, 2 which was soon begun but never 
completed. Having thus furnished himself with a key 
to this important and doubtful region, he returned by 
way of Amsterdam to Utrecht. There he was met 
by his son Frederic with strong reinforcements. 3 The 
Duke reviewed his whole army, and found himself 
at % the head of 30,000 infantry and 7,000 cavalry. 4 
Having fully subdued the province, he had no occu- 
pation for such a force, but he improved the oppor- 
tunity by cutting off the head of an old woman in 
Utrecht. The Vrow van Diemen, eighteen months 
previously, had given the preacher Arendsoon a night’s 
lodging in her house. 8 The crime had, in fact, been 
committed by her son-in-law, who dwelt under her 
roof, and who had himself, without her participation, 
extended this dangerous hospitality to a heretic ; but 
the old lady, although a devout Catholic, was rich. 
Her execution would strike a wholesome terror into 
the hearts of her neighbours. The confiscation of her 
estates would bring a handsome sum to the govern- 
ment coffers. It would be made manifest that the 
same hand which could destroy an army of twelve 
thousand rebels at a blow could inflict a signal punish- 
ment on the small delinquencies of obscure individuals. 
The old lady, who was past eighty -four years of age, 
was placed in a chair upon the scaffold. She met her 
death with heroism, and treated her murderers with 
contempt. ‘ I understand very, well,’ she observed, 
‘ why my death is considered necessary. The calf 
is fat and must be killed.’ To the ’executioner she 
expressed a hope that his sword was sufficiently sharp, 
1 as he was likely to find her old neck very tough.’ 
With this grisly parody upon the dying words of Anne 

1 Bor, iv. 246. Hoofd, v. 176, 177. 

- Bor, iv. 246 ; v. 260. 

5 Be Thou, v. 464. Vie du Due d’Albe, ii. 323. 

* De Thou, v. 402 ; but compare Mendoza. 76, 77. 

5 Brandt, i. 480. Hoofd. 
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Boleyn, the courageous old gentlewoman submitted to 
Iter fate. 1 

The tragedy of Don Carlos does not strictly belong 
to our subject, which is the rise of the Netherland 
commonwealth — not the decline of the Spanish mon- 
archy, nor the life of Philip the Second. The thread 
is but slender which connects the unhappy young 
Prince with the fortunes of the northern republic. 
He was said, no doubt with truth, to desire the govern- 
ment of Flanders. He was also supposed to be in 
secret correspondence with the leaders of the revolt 
in the provinces. He appeared, however, to possess 
very little of their confidence. His name is only once 
mentioned by William of Orange, who said in a letter 
that ‘ the Prince of Spain had lately eaten sixteen 
pounds of fruit, including four pounds of grapes, at a 
single sitting, and had become ill in consequence.’ 2 
The result was sufficiently natural, but it nowhere 
appears that the royal youth, born to consume the 
fruits of the earth so largely, had ever given the Nethcr- 
Janders any other proof of his capacity to govern them. 
There is no doubt that he was a most uncomfortable 
personage at- home, both to himself and to others, 
and that he hated his father very cordially. He was 
extremely incensed at the nomination of Alva to the 
Netherlands, because be had hoped that either the 
King would go thither or entrust the mission -to him, 
in either of which events he should be rid for a time of 
the paternal authority, or at least of the paternal 
presence. It seems to be well ascertained that Carlos 
nourished towards his father a hatred which might 
lead to criminal attempts, but there is no proof that 
such attempts were ever made. As to the amours of 
the Prince and the Queen, they had never any existence 
save in the imagination of poets, who have chosen to 
find a source of sentimental sorrow for the Infante in 
the arbitrary substitution of his father for himself in 

1 Brandt. Hist, der Rcformatie, T). I. <80. Read's Mem, CO. 
Hoofd, v. 177. , , 

• Groen v. I’rinst, Archives, i. 434 ; but see Corresitondance de 
•Guillaume le Tacit, iil. 12. 
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the marriage contract with the daughter of Henry 
the Second. As Carlos was but twelve or thirteen 
years of age when thus deprived of a bride whom 
he had never seen, the foundation for a passionate 
regret was but slight. There is no proof whatever, 
nor any. reason to surmise, that any love passages 
ever existed between Don Carlos and his step- 
mother. 

< As to the process and the death of the Prince, the 
mystery has not yet been removed, and the field is 
still open to conjecture. It seems a thankless task to 
grope in the dark after the truth at a variety of sources, 
when the truth really exists in tangible shape if pro- 
fane hands could be laid upon it. The secret is buried 
in the bosom of the Vatican. Philip wrote two letters 
on the subject to Pius V. The contents of the first 
(21st January, 1568) are known. He informed the 
pontiff that he had been obliged to imprison his son, 
and promised that he would, in the conduct of the 
affair, omit nothing which could be expected of a 
father and of a just and prudent king. 1 The second 
letter, in which he narrated, or is supposed to have 
narrated, the whole course of the tragic proceedings, 
down to the death and burial of the Prince, has never 
yet been made public. There are hopes that this 
secret missive, after three centuries of darkness, may 
soon see the light. 2 

As Philip generally told the truth to the Pope, it 
is probable that the secret, when once revealed, will 
contain the veritable solution of the mystery. Till 
that moment arrives, it seems idle to attempt fathoming 
the matter. Nevertheless, it may be well briefly to 
state the case as it stands. As against the King, it 
rests upon no impregnable, but certainly upon re- 
spectable authority. The Prince of Orange, in his 
famous Apology, calls Philip the murderer of his 
wife and of his son, and says that there was proof of 

1 De Thou, v. 436, liv. xliii. 

5 I am assured by M. Gaehard, that a copy of this important 
letter is confidently expected by the Commission Royale d'Histoire. 

VOL. II.. Q . 
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f 

the facts in France. 1 He alludes to the violent death 
of Carlos almost as if it were an indisputable truth. 
‘ As for Don Charles,’ he says, ‘ was he not our future 
sovereign ? And if the father could allege against 
his son fit cause for death, was it not rather for us to 
judge him than for three or four monks or inquisitors 
of Spain ?’ 2 

The historian, P. Matthieu, relates that Philip as- 
sembled his council of conscience ; that they recom- 
mended mercy ; that hereupon Philip gave the matter 
to the inquisition, by which tribunal Carlos was de- 
clared a heretic on account of his connexion with Pro- 
testants, and for his attempt against his father’s life 
was condemned to death, and that the sentence was 
executed by four slaves, two holding the arms, one 
the feet, while the fourth strangled him. 3 

De Thou gives the following account of the trans- 
action, having derived many of his details from the 
oral communications of Louis de Foix. 4 

1 ' A cruellcmcnt meudri Ba femme, fille ct scur des Rois de 
France I comme j’entends qu’on cn a cn France les informations 

sa femme legitime, mure de deux dies vraies hAriticres d’Es- 

paigne.’ — Apologie, 34, sqq. The part of this accusation relative 
to the Queen is entirely disproved by the letters of the French 
envoy Fourquevaulx. Vide Von Itaumer, Gcsch. Europas iii. 120- 
132, and Hist. Briefe, i. 113-157. 

5 ‘ Jlais il a cn dispense. De qui ? du papo du Rome qui cst 
un Dien en terra. Ccrtes e’est ce que je crol : car le Dieu dll ciel 

ne I’auroit jamais accordA votli pourquol A estA adjoustA A 

ces horribles faultes prAcedentes un cruel parricide, le pAre meur- 
drissant inhumamement son enfant et son hAritier, afbn que par 
ce moien le papa eut overture de dispense d’un si cxAcrable inceste. 

Si doncq nous disoM gue nous rejettons le gouvernement d’un tel 
rot incestueus, parricide et meurdricr de sa femme, qui nous 

pourroit accuser justemenfc ? Quant A Don Charles, n estoit 11 

pas notre seigneur futur et maistro presumptlf ? Et b! le pAre 
pouvoit allAguer contre son ills cause idoine de mort, estoit cn 
point A nous qui avions tant d’intArcst, nlustot A le juger. qu’A 
trois ou qnatre moines ou Inquisiteurs d'Espaigne — Apologie, 
35. 36. 

5 Hist, de France et des chosen mAmorablcs advenues nux 
provinces AtrangAres durant sept annAcs de paix (Paris, 1600). 
1606-1004. Compare the admirable article by the historian' 
Ranke ; * Zur Gesrhichte des Don Carlos.’ (Aus dem 40ten liande 
der Wiener Jahrbiicher dcr Littcrntur besonders abgcdrnckt.) 
Wien. 1829. Carl Geroid. 

‘ It is surprising that the illustrious historian Ranke, to whose 
pamphlet on this subject we are under deep obligations, should 
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Philip imagined that his son was about to escape 
from Spain, and to make his way to the Netherlands. 
The King also believed himself in danger of assassina- 
tion from Carlos, his chief evidence being that the 
Prince always carried pistols in the pockets of his 
loose breeches. As Carlos wished always to be alone 
at night without any domestic in his chamber, De Foix 
had arranged for him a set of pulleys, by means of 
which he could open or shut his door without rising 
from his bed. He always slept with two pistols and 
two drawn swords under his pillow, and had two 
loaded arquebuses in a wardrobe close at hand. 
These remarkable precautions would seem rather to 
indicate a profound fear of being himself assassinated ; 
but they were nevertheless supposed to justify Philip’s 
suspicions, that the Infante was meditating parricide. 
On Christmas eve, however (1567), Don Carlos told his 
confessor that he had determined to kill a man. The 
priest, in consequence, refused to admit him to the 
communion. The Prince demanded, at least, a wafer 
which was not consecrated, in order that he might 
seem to the people to be participating in the sacra- 
ment. The confessor declined the proposal, and, 
immediately repairing to the King, narrated the whole 
story. Philip exclaimed that he was himself the man 

undervalue tlic testimony o[ this personage. He calls him. ‘ a 
certain Foix, who had known the Prince and had arranged the 
lock of his door.' adding, that ' the evidence of a man belonging 
only to an inferior class of society ia of course not conclusive.’ 
(‘ Has Zcugniss cincs Mensclien der nur cinem untergeordneten 
Krclse der Gesellschaft angeliorte reicht wie sieh versteht nicht 
nus.’) Cert&inly one would suppose the man, from this contemntu- 
ous notice, a mere locksmith. Even had ho been but a mechanic, 
his testimony would seem to us much more valuable in such an 
ape of dissimulation than if he had been a prime minister, a car- 
dinal, or a king ; always supposing that he testified to things 
within his knowledge. Louis de Foix was no mechanic, however, 
but a celebrated engineer, a native of Paris, the architect of the 
palace and monastery of the Escorial, and tho inventor of the 
machinery by which the water of the Tagus was carried to the 
highest parts of the city of Toledo. On his return to France, he 
distinguished himself by constructing a new harbour at Bayonne, 
and by other works of public utility. Certainly it is hardly fair 
to depreciate the statements of such a man upon the ground "of his 
inferiority in social position. 

Q 2 
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whom the Prince intended to kill, but that measures 
should be forthwith taken to prevent such a design. 
The monarch then consulted the Holy Office of the 
inquisition, and the resolution was taken to arrest 
his son. De Foix was compelled to alter the pulleys 
of the door to the Prince’s chamber in such a manner 
that it could be opened without the usual noise, which 
was almost sure to awaken him. At midnight, ac- 
cordingly, Count Lfcrma entered the room so stealthily 
that the arms were all removed from the Prince’s 
pillow and the wardrobe, without awakening the 
sleeper. Philip, Ruy Gomez, the Duke de Ferio, and 
two other nobles, then noiselessly crept into the apart- 
ment. Carlos still slept so profoundly that it was 
necessary for Lerma to shake him violently by the arm 
before he could be aroused. Starting from his sleep 
in the dead of night, and seeing his father thus 
accompanied, before his bod, the Prince cried 1 out 
that he was a dead man, and earnestly besought the 
bystanders to make an end of him at once. Philip 
ensured him, however, that ho was not come to kill 
him, but to chastise him paternally, and to recall him 
to his duty. He then read him a serious lecture, 
caused him to rise from his bed, took away his servants, 
and placed him under guard. Ho was made to array 
himself in mourning habiliments, and to sleep on a 
truckle bed. The Prince was in despair. He soon 
made various attempts upon his own life. He threw 
himself into the fire, but was rescued by his guards, 
with his clothes all in flames. He passed several 
days without taking any food, and then ate so many 
patties of minced meat that he nearly died of indi- 
gestion. He was also said to have attempted to 
choke himself with a diamond, and to have been pre- 
vented by his guard ; to have filled his bed with ice ; 
to have sat in cold draughts ; to have gone eleven days 
without food, the last method being, ns one would 
think, sufficiently thorough. Philip, therefore, seeing 
his son thus desperate, consulted once more with the 
Holy Office, and came to the decision that it was better 
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to condemn him legitimately to death than to permit 
him to die by his own hand. In order, however, to 
save appearances, the order was secretly carried into 
execution. Don Carlos was made to swallow poison 
in a bowl of broth, of which he died in a few hours. 
This was at the commencement of his twenty-third 
year. The death was concealed for several months, 
and was not made public till after Alva’s victory at 
Jemmingen . 1 

Such was the account drawn up by De Thou from 
the oral communications of De Foix, and from other 
sources not' indicated. Certainly, such a narrative 
is far from being entitled to implicit credence. The 
historian was a contemporary, but he was not in Spain, 
and the engineer’s testimony is, of course, not entitled 
to much consideration on the subject of the process 
and the execution (if there were an execution) ; al- 
though conclusive as to matters which had been within 
his personal knowledge. For the rest, all that it can 
be said to establish is the existence of the general 
rumour, that Carlos came to his death by foul means 
and in consequence of advice given by the inqui- 
sition. 

On the. other hand, in all the letters written at the 
period by persons in Madrid most likely, from their 
position, to know the truth, not a syllable has been 
found in confirmation of the violent death said to 
have been suffered by Carlos . 2 Secretary Erasso, 
the papal nuncio Castagna, the Venetian envoy Cavalli, 
all express a conviction that the death of the Prince 
had been brought about by his own extravagant con- 
duct and mental excitement ; by alternations of 
starving and voracious eating, by throwing himself 
into the fire, by icing his bed, and by similar acts of 

1 De Thou, v.. liv. xliii., 433-437. . 

2 ‘ In alien diesen Schreiben,’ says Ranke, ‘ so verschiedener 
JTenschen babe ich niemals auch nur eine leise .And cutting von 
einera Schriftlichen Oder mundlichen Spruche, nirgends auch nur 
eine gerinae Spur von einer gewaltsamen Herbeifuhrung dieses 
Todes gefunden. Sie tvissen vielmehr siimtlich nur von einera 
sehr erklarlichen Verlaufe der Krankheit, auf tvelche ein natur- 
liches Verscheiden folgte.* — Zur Geschichte, etc. 
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desperation. Nearly every writer alludes to the in- 
cident of the refusal of the priest to admit Carlos to 
communion upon the ground of his confessed deadly 
hatred to an individual whom all supposed to bo the 
King. It was also universally believed that Carlos 
meant to kill his father. The nuncio asked Spinosa 
(then President of Castile) if this report were true. 
‘•If nothing more were to be feared,’ answered the 
priest, ‘ the King would protect himself bj» other 
measures, but the matter was worse, if worse could 
be.’ 1 The King, however, summoned all the foreign 
diplomatic body, and assured them that the story was 
fcdse. 2 After his arrest, the Prince, according to 
Castagna, attempted various means of suicide, ab- 
staining, at last, many days from food, and dying in 
consequence, ‘ discoursing, upon his death-bed, gravely 
and like a man of sense.’ 3 

The historian Cabrera, official panegyrist of Philip 
the Second, speaks of the death of Carlos ns a natural 
one, but leaves a dark kind of mystery about the 
symptoms of his disease. He states, that the Prince 
was tried and condemned by a commission or junta, 
consisting of Spinosa, Ruy Gomez, and the Licentiate 
Virviesca, but that he was carriod off by an illness, 
the nature of which he does not describe. 4 

Llorcnt found nothing in the records of the Inqui- 
sition to prove that the Holy Office had ever condemned 
the Prince or instituted any process against him. Ho 
states that he was condemned by a commission, but 
that he died of a sickness which supervened. It must 
be confessed that the illness was a convenient one, 
and that such diseases are very apt to attack indi- 
viduals whom tyrants are disposed to remove from 
their path, while desirous, at the same time, to save 
appearances. It would certainly be presumptuous 
to accept implicitly the narrative of De Thou, which 

1 Ranke. Zur Geschlchte, etc. 5 Ibid. 

5 * Pero cbe prims acraprc parova clic ncl mio parlar dice*se 
cose van c d5 poco fondamento ct aliora principle a diseorrere 
gnwemente e df lmomo prudente.' — Zur Gcschichte, etc., 20. 

• Cabrera. Fclipo cl I’rudcntc, lib. viii. 
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is literally followed by Hoofd, 1 and by many modern 
writers. On the other hand, it would be an ex- 
aggeration of historical scepticism to absolve Philip 
from the murder of his son, solely upon negative 
testimony. The people about court did not believe 
in the crime. They saw no proofs of it. Of course 
they saw none. Philip would take good care that 
there should be none if he had made up his mind that 
the death of the Prince should be considered a natural 
one. An a priori argument, which omits the character 
of the suspected culprit, and the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of time and place, is not satisfactory. 
Philip thoroughly understood the business of secret 
midnight murder. We shall soon have occasion to 
relate the elaborate and ingenious method by which 
the assassination of Montigny was accomplished and 
kept a profound secret from the whole world, until 
the letters of the royal assassin, after three centuries’ 
repose, were exhumed, and the foul mystery revealed. 
Philip was capable of any crime. Moreover, in his 
letter to his aunt. Queen Catharine of Portugal, 2 he 
distinctly declares himself, like Abraham, prepared to 
go all lengths in obedience to the Lord. ‘ I have 
chosen in this matter,’ he said, * to make the sacrifice 
to God of my own flesh and blood, and to prefer His 
service and the universal welfare to all other human 
considerations.’ 3 Whenever the letter to Pius V. 
sees the light, it will appear whether the sacrifice 
which the monarch thus made to his God proceeded 
beyond the imprisonment and condemnation of his 
son, or was completed by the actual immolation of the 
victim. 

1 Hederl. Hist., 179, 180. 

! And not the Empress, wife of Maximilian II., as stated by 
Cabrera, who publishes the letter of January 21, 1568 (1. vii., 
o. xxii., 476). Ranke has corrected this error. — Zur Geschichte 
des Don Carlos, etc. 

3 * Mas en fin yo e querido harer en esta parte sacrificio a Dios 
de mi propria carne i sang re, i preferir su serricio i el beneficio i 

bien universal 4 las otras const deracioncs umanas ’etc etc 

Letter of Philip, apud Cabrera, vil., xxii. 475. V. lib. viii 405- 
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With regard to the Prince himself,, it is very certain 
that, if he had lived, the realms of the Spanish crown 
would have numbered one tyrant more. Carlos from 
his earliest youth was remarkable for the ferocity of 
his character. The Emperor Charles was highly 
pleased with him, then about fourteen years of age, 
upon their first interview after the abdication. He 
flattered himself that the lad had inherited his own 
martial genius together with his name. Carlos took 
much interest in his grandfather’s account of his 
various battles, but when the flight from Innspruck 
was narrated, he repeated many times, with much 
vehemence, that he never would have fled ; to which 
position he adhered, notwithstanding all the argu- 
ments of the Emperor, and very much to his amuse- 
ment. 1 The young Prince was always fond of soldiers, 
and listened eagerly to discourses of war. He w’as in 
the habit also of recording the names of any military 
persons who, according to custom, frequently made 
offers of their services to the heir apparent, and of 
causing them to take a solemn oath to keep their 
engagements. 2 No other indications of warlike talent, 
however, have been preserved concerning him. ‘ He 
was crafty, ambitious, cruel, violent,’ says the envoy 
Suriano, 1 a hater of buffoons, a lover of soldiers.’ 3 

- His natural cruelty seems to have been remarkable 
from his boyhood. After his return from tho chase, 
he was in the habit of cutting the throats of hares 
and other animals, and of amusing himself with their 
dying convulsions. 4 He also frequently took pleasure 
in roasting them alive. 5 He once received a present 
of a very large snake from some person who seemed 


> ' Et egli in colera reitero con mnriviglin e riao di S. M. 

c de circonstant clie egli mai non sarebbe fuRRito.’ — Badovnro MS. 
* Ibid. 

5 ‘ E anlmoso, accorto, crudclc, ambitioBO, Inimiclsslmo dl 
bufToni, amicissimo di soldatl.’ — Suriano MS. 


- otroua, Yin. 010. 

5 ‘ Dimostra di linver an nnimo flero, ct trn II cfletti cbe m rac- 
contavano uno 6 clie alio volte chc da la caccia li vcnlvn portnto 
lepre o aimili animali, ei dilettn di vedcr ii arrostiti vivi-'—Bado- 
varo MS. 
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to understand how to please this remarkable young 
Prince. After a time, however, the favourite reptile 
bit his master’s finger, whereupon Don Carlos im- 
mediately retaliated by biting off its head . 1 

He was excessively angry at the suggestion that the 
Prince who was expected to spring from his father’s 
marriage with the English Queen, would one day 
reign over the Netherlands, and swore he would 
challenge him to mortal combat in order to prevent 
such an infringement of his rights. His father and 
grandfather were both highly diverted with this 
manifestation of spirit , 2 but it was not decreed that 
the world should witness the execution of these 
fraternal intentions against the babe which was never 
to be bom. 

Ferocity, in short, seems to have been the leading 
characteristic of the unhappy Carlos. His preceptor, 
a 'man of learning and merit, who was called ‘ the 
honourable John ,’ 3 tried to mitigate this excessive 
ardour of temperament by a course of Cicero de 
Officiis, which he read to him daily . 1 Neither the 
eloquence of Tully, however, nor the precepts of the 
honourable John, made the least impression upon 
this very savage nature. As he grew older he did not 
grow wiser nor more gentle. He was prematurely 
and grossly licentious. All the money which, as a 
boy, he was allowed, he spent upon women of low 
character, and when he was penniless, he gave them 
his chains, his medals, even the clothes from his 
back . 6 He took pleasure in affronting respectable 
females when he met them in the streets, insulting 
them by the coarsest language and gestures . 6 Being 
cruel, cunning, fierce, and licentious, he seemed to 
combine many of the worst qualities of a lunatic. 

1 * Et essendo H donato una biscia scodorella molto grande, et 
essa haverido ii dato un morso 4 an dito egli subitamente co denti 
gli spicco la testa.’ — Badovaro MS. 

3 Con somma allegrezza inteso.’ — Ibid. 

3 ‘ II precettore suo & nominato l’lionornto Giovanni, che e di 
quelli belli costumi che si possano desiderar in alcun altro spas- 
nuolo.’— Ibid. 

‘ Ibid. 5 Ibid. 6 Biant6toe (us. f 0, ii. 117. 
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That lie probably was one is tlie best defence which 
can be offered for his conduct. In attempting to 
offer violence to a female, while he was at the university 
of Alcald, he fell down a stone staircase, from which 
cause he was laid up for a long time with a severely 
wounded head, and was supposed to have injured his 
brain. 1 

The traits of ferocity recorded of him during his 
short life are«so numerous that humanity can hardly 
desire that it should have been prolonged. A few 
drops of water having once fallen upon his head from 
a window, as ho passed through the street, ho gave 
peremptory orders to his guard to burn the house to 
the ground, and to put every one of its inhabitants 
to the sword. The soldiers went forthwith to execute 
the order, but, more humane than their master, re- 
turned with the excuse that the Holy Sacrament of the 
Viaticum had that moment been carried into the 
house. This appeal to the superstition of the Prince 
successfully suspended the execution of the crime 
which his inconceivable malignity had contemplated. 2 
On another occasion, a nobleman, who slept near 
his chamber, failed to answer his bell on the instant. 
Springing upon his dilatory attendant, as soon as ho 
made his appearance, the Prince seized him in his 
arms and was about to throw him from the window, 
when the cries of tho unfortunate chamberlain attracted 
attention, and procured a rescue. 3 

Tho Cardinal Espinoza had once accidentally de- 
tained at his palace an actor who was to perform a 
favourite part by express command of Don Carlos. 
Furious at this detention, the Prince took the priest 
by tho throat as soon ns he presented himself at tho 
palace, and plucking his dagger from its sheath, 
swore, by the soul of his father, that ho would take 
his life on tho spot. The grand inquisitor fell on his 


J IIooM, v. 170. Compare Strnda, I. 213. See aid o' Kclncion 
dc lo sucodldo cn In enfermednd del Principe, miMSlro Scnor. ror 
cl Doctor Olivnri‘ 9 . medico do su enmnra.’ — Pnplora d J.tnt oo 
Qranvelle, vi 5S7, sqq. , ,, . , 

2 Cabrera, lib. vii.. c. xxii.. p. 4<0. * Ibid. 
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knees and begged for mercy, but it is probable that 
the entrance of the King alone saved his life. 1 

There was often something ludicrous mingled with 
the atrocious in these ungovernable explosions of 
wrath. Don Pedro Manuel, his chamberlain, had 
once, by his command, ordered a pair of boots to be 
made for the Prince. When brought home, they were, 
unfortunately, too tight. The Prince, after vainly 
endeavouring to pull them on, fell into a blazing 
passion. He swore that it was the fault of Don Pedro, 
who always wore tight boots himself, but he at the 
same time protested that his father was really at the 
bottom of the affair. He gave the young nobleman 
a box on the ears for thus conspiring with the King 
against his comfort, and then ordered the boots to be 
chopped into little pieces, stewed, and seasoned. 
Then sending for the culprit shoemaker, he ordered 
him to eat his own boots, thus converted into a 
pottage ; and with this punishment the unfortunate 
mechanic, who had thought his life forfeited, was 
sufficiently glad to comply. 2 

Even the puissant Alva could not escape his violence. 
Like all the men in whom his father reposed con- 
fidence, the Duke was odious to the heir apparent. 
Don Carlos detested him with the whole force of his 
little soul. He hated him as only a virtuous person 
deserved to be hated by such a ruffian. The heir 
apparent had taken the Netherlands under his patron- 
age. He had even formed the design of repairing 
secretly to the provinces, and could not, therefore, 
disguise his wrath at the appointment of the Duke. 
It is doubtful whether the country would have bene- 
fited by the gratification of his wishes. It is possible 
that the pranks of so malignant an ape might have 
been even more mischievous than the concentrated 
and -vigorous tyranny of an Alva. When the new 
Captain-General called, before his departure, to pay 
his respects to the Infante, the Duke seemed, to his 

1 Cabrera, ubi sup. 

5 Ibid., vii. 470. BrantOme ; art. Philippe II., ii. 115. 
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surprise, to have suddenly entered the den of a wild 
beast. Don Carlos sprang upon him with a howl of 
fury, brandishing a dagger in his hand. He uttered 
reproaches at having been defrauded of the Netherland 
government. He swore that Alva should never 
accomplish his mission, nor leave his presence alive. 
He was proceeding to make good the threat with his 
poniard, when the Duke closed noth him. A violent 
struggle succeeded. Both rolled together on the 
ground, the Prince biting and striking him like a 
demoniac, the Duke defending himself as well as he 
was able, without attempting his adversary’s life. 
Before the combat was decided, the approach of 
many persons put an end to the disgraceful scene. 1 
As decent a veil as possible was thrown over the 
transaction, and the Duke departed on his mission. 
Before the end of the year, the Prince was in the prison 
whence he never came forth alive. 

The figure of Don Carlos was as misshapen as his 
mind. His head was disproportionately large, his 
limbs were rickety, one shoulder was higher, one leg 
longer, than the other. 2 With features resembling 
those of his father, but with a swarthy instead of a 
fair complexion, with an expression of countenance 
both fierce and foolish, and with a character such ns 
we have sketched it, upon the evidence of those who 
knew him well, it is indeed strange that he should 
ever havo been transformed by the magic of poetry 
into a romantic hero. As cruel and cunning as his 
father, as mad as his great-grandmother, he has left 
a name, which not even his dark and mysterious fate 
can render interesting. 

1 Cabrera, lib. vii., c. xiii . 442, 443. 

* ' Ha la testa di prandezza eproportionnta nl enrpo. ill pelo 
nero ct di debole complccdone.' — Itadovaro MS. 

‘ Se bene o eitnile al padre di faccia e pero diMimii di costtiml.’ 

— Suriano MS. 

’ Carolus, praeterroloremetcapilitim.ecti’niracorporomendo'nn: 
qnippe humcro elatior ct tibift altera ionpior erat. nec mlnur da 
honestamentum ab indole feroei ct contumad.'— Strada, x. 509. 
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' CHAPTER IV 

Continued and excessive barbarity of the government — Execution 
of Antony van Straalen, of ‘ Red-Rod ’ Spelle — The Prince of 
Orange advised by his German friends to remain quiet — 
Heroic sentiments of Orange — His religious opinions — His 
efforts in favour of toleration — His fervent piety— His public 
correspondence with the Emperor — His ' Justification.’ his 
‘ Warning,’ and other papers characterized — The Prince, with 
a considerable army, crosses the Rhine — Passage of the Meuse 
at Stochem — He offers battle to Alva — Determination of the 
Duke to avoid an engagement — Comparison of the present 
situation with his previous position in Friesland — Masterly 
tactics of the Duke — Skirmish on the Geta — Defeat of the 
Orangists — Death of Hoogstraaten — Junction with Genlis — 
Adherence of Alva to his original plan — The Prince crosses 
the frontier of France — Correspondence between Charles IX. 
and Orange — The patriot army disbanded at Strasburg — 
Comments by Granvelle upon the position of the Prince — 
Triumphant " attitude of Alva — Festivities at Brussels — 
Colossal statue of Alva erected by himself in Antwerp Citadel 
— Intercession of the Emperor with Philip — Memorial of six 
Electors to the Emperor — Mission of the Archduke Charles 
to Spain — His negotiations with Philip — Public and private 
correspondence between the King and Emperor— Duplicity of 
Maximilian — Abrupt conclusion to the intervention — Gran- 
velle’s suggestions to Pliilip concerning the treaty of Passau. 

The Duke having thus crushed the project of Count 
Louis, and quelled the insurrection in Friesland, re- 
turned in triumph to Brussels. Far from softened 
by the success of his arms, he renewed with fresh 
energy the butchery which, for a brief season, had 
been suspended during his brilliant campaign in the 
north. The altars again smoked with victims ; the 
hanging, burning, drowning, beheading, seemed des- 
tined to be the perpetual course of his administration, 
so long as human bodies remained on which his 
fanatical vengeance could be wreaked. 1 Four men of 
eminence were executed soon after his return to the 
capital. They had previously suffered such intense 
punishment on the rack, that it was necessary to carry 
them to the scaffold and bind them upon chairs, that 
they might be beheaded. 2 These four sufferers were 
1 Bor, iv. 248. 

5 J . P. van Cappelle, Bijdragen tot de Geschich. d. Nederl., 231 
Mctercn, f. Cl. 
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a Frisian nobleman, named Galena, the secretar 
of Egmont and Horn, Bakkerzeel and La Loo, a 
the distinguished Burgomaster of Antwerp, Anto 
van Straalen. The arrest of the three last-mention 
individuals, simultaneously -with that of the t 
Counts, has been related in a previous chapter, 
the case of Van Straalen, the services rendered 1 
him to the provinces during his long and honoural 
career, had been so remarkable, that even the Bloo 
Council, in sending his case to Alva for his scntem 
were inspired by a humane feeling. They felt so mu 
compunction at the impending fate of a man who, amoi 
other meritorious acts, had furnished nearly all tl 
funds for the brilliant campaign in Picardy, by whi( 
the opening years of Philip’s reign had been illustrate 
as to hint at the propriety of a pardon. 1 But t! 
recommendation to mercy, though it came from tl 
lips of tigers, dripping with human blood, fell ui 
heeded on the tyrant’s ears. It seemed meet that tl 
man who had supplied the nerves of war in that ui 
forgiven series of triumphs, should share the fate < 
the hero who had won the laurels. 2 

Hundreds of obscure martyrs now followed in tb 
same path to another world, where surely they di 
served to find their recompense, if steadfast adherenc 
to their faith, and a tranquil trust in God amid toi 
tures and death too horrible to bo related, had eve 
found favour above. The ‘ Red-Rod,’ as the provos 
of Brabant was popularly designated, was never idle 
He Sew from village to village throughout the pro 
vince, executing the bloody behests of his masters witl 
congenial alacrity. 3 Nevertheless, his career was sooi 
destined to close upon the same scaffold whore he ha< 
so long officiated. Partly from caprice, partly fron 
an uncompromising and fantastic sense of justice, hi 


! Bor, 247, C43. 

» Bor, Cnppelle. Hoofci, ubi sup. The last words of the Burro 
master as ho bowed his neck to the executioner'.* stroke were 
•Voor wcl ewinan. kwaelyfc bcioud.* 'For faithful service, evi 


recompense.' — Cnppeile, 232. 
> Bor. lv. 24S. 
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master now hanged the executioner whose industry 
had been so untiring. The sentence which was affixed 
to his breast, as he suffered, stated that he had been 
guilty of much malpractice ; that he had executed 
many persons without a warrant, and had suffered 
many guilty persons, for a bribe, to escape their 
doom . 1 The reader can judge which of the two clauses 
constituted the most sufficient reason. • 

During all these triumphs of Alva, the Prince of 
Orange had not lost his self-possession. One after 
another, each of his hold, skilfully-conceived, and 
carefully-prepared plans had failed. Villers had been 
entirely discomfited at Dalhem, Cocqueville had been 
cut to pieces in Picardy, and now the valiant and 
experienced Louis had met with an entire overthrow 
in Priesland. The brief success of the patriots at 
Heiliger Lee had been washed out in the blood- 
torrents of Jemmingen. Tyranny, was more tri- 
umphant, the provinces more timidly crouching, than 
ever. The friends on whom William of Orange relied 
in Germany, never enthusiastic in his cause, although 
many of them true-hearted and liberal, now grew cold 
and anxious. For months long, his most faithful and 
affectionate allies, such men as the Elector of Hesse 
and the Duke of Wirtemberg, as well as the less 
trustworthy Augustus of Saxony, had earnestly ex- 
pressed their opinion that, under the circumstances, 
his best course was to sit still and watch the course of 
events. 

It was known that the Emperor had written an urgent 
letter to Philip on the subject of his policy in the 
Netherlands in general, and concerning the position 
of Orange in particular. All persons, from the Emperor 
down to the pettiest potentate, seeined now of opinion 
that the Prince had better pause : that he was, in- 
deed, bound to wait the issue of that remonstrance . 2 
‘ Your Highness must sit still,’ said Landgrave William. 

1 Bor, v. 269, 270. ’ Hoofd, v. 191. 

5 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 786! Arehives et Corre- 
spondance, lii. 130-136, 144, 145, 214-219. 
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* Your Highness must sit still,’ said Augustus of 
Saxony. ‘ You must move neither hand nor foot in 
the cause of the perishing provinces,’ said the Emperor. 

Not a soldier — horse, foot, or dragoon — shall be levied 
within the Empire. If you violate the peace of the 
realm, and embroil us with our excellent brother and 
cousin Philip, it is at your own peril. You have 
nothing to do but to keep quiet and await his answer to 
our letter.’ 1 But the Prince knew how much effect 
his sitting still would produce upon the cause of 
liberty and religion. He knew how much effect the 
Emperor’s letter was like to have upon the heart of 
Philip. He knew that the more impenetrable tho 
darkness now gathering over that land of doom which 
he had devoted his life to defend, the more urgently 
was he forbidden to turn his face away from it in its 
affliction. 

It was about this time that a deep change camo over 
his mind. Hitherto, although nominally attached to 
the communion of tho ancient Church, his course of 
life and habits of mind had not led him to deal very 
earnestly with things beyond the world. The severe 
duties, the grave character of tho cause to which his 
days were henceforth to be devoted, had already 
t led him to a closer inspection of the essential attributes 
of Cliristianity. Ho was now enrolled for life as a 
soldier of the Reformation. 2 Tho Reformation was 
henceforth his fatherland, the sphere of his duty and 
his affection. The religious Reformers becamo his 
brethren, whether in France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, or England. Yet his mind had taken a higher 
flight than that of the most eminent Reformers. His 
goal was not a new doctrine, but religious liberty. In 
an ago when to think was a crime, and when bigotry 
and a persecuting spirit characterized Romanists and 

1 Correspondanec do Guillaume lo Tarlt., 1H. 1*10. Archive! et 
Corrcsponaancc, Iti. ISO, et eaq. 

i Tho Prince went into the Reformed worship step bj* step, 
and it was not until the 23rd October. 1673, that tie publicly 
attended communion at a Calvinist meeting, but trti/rejt not 
mentioned.’ — Vide Van Vyn op Wnpenaer, vi. 73. aud Van ‘iT 
Wall. Privilege van Dort. til. 149. Xo. 7. 
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Lutherans, Calvinists and Zwinglians, he had dared 
to announce freedom of conscience as the great object 
for which noble natures should strive. In an age 
when, toleration was a vice, he had the manhood to 
cultivate it as a virtue. His parting advice to the 
Reformers of the Netherlands, when he left them for 
.a season in the spring of 1567, was to sink all lesser 
differences in religious union. Those of the Augsburg 
Confession and those of the Calvinistic Church, in 
their own opinion as incapable of commingling as oil 
and water, were, in his judgement, capable of friendly 
amalgamation. 1 He appealed eloquently to the good 
and influential of all parties to unite in one common 
cause against oppression. Even while favouring daily 
more and more the cause of the purified Church, and 
becoming daily more alive to the corruption of Rome, 
he was yet vailing to tolerate all forms of worship, and 
to leave reason to combat error. 

Without a particle of cant or fanaticism, he had 
become a deeply religious man. Hitherto he had 
been only a man of the world and a statesman, but 
from this time forth he began calmly to rely upon 
God’s providence in all the emergencies of his eventful 
life. His letters written to his most confidential 
friends, to be read only by themselves, and which 
have been gazed upon by no other eyes until ’after 
the lapse of nearly three centuries, abundantly prove 
his sincere and simple trust. This sentiment was not 
assumed for effect to delude others, but cherished as 
a secret support for himself. His religion was not a 
cloak to his designs, but a consolation in his disasters. 
In his letter of instruction to. his most confidential 
agent, John Bazius, while he declared himself frankly 
in favour of the Protestant principles, he expressed 
his extreme repugnance to the persecution of Catholics. 

* Should we obtain power over any city or cities,’ he 
wrote, ‘ let the communities of papists be as much 
respected and protected as possible. Let them be 
overcome, not by violence, but with gentle-mindedness 

1 Wagcnacr. Vaderl. Hist., vi. 227, 228. Hoofd, iv. 132, 133 
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and virtuous treatment.’ 1 After the terrible disaster 
at Jemm ingen, he had written to Louis, consoling him, 
in the most affectionate language, for the unfortunate 
result of his campaign. Not a word of reproach 
escaped from him, although his brother had conducted 
the operations in Friesland, after the battle of Heiligcr 
Lee, in a manner quite contrary to his mm advice. 
He had counselled against a battle, and had foretold 
a defeat ; 2 but after the battle had been fought and n 
crushing defeat sustained, his language breathed only 
unwavering submission to the will of God, and con- 
tinued confidence in his own courage. ‘ You may bo 
well assured, my brother,’ he wrote, ‘ that I have never 
felt anything more keenty than the pitiable misfortune 
which has happened to you, for many reasons which 
you can easily imagine. Moreover, it hinders us much 
in the levy which we are making, and has greatly 
chilled the hearts of those who otherwise would have 
been ready to give us assistance. Nevertheless, since 
i t has thus pleased God, it is necessary to have patience 
and to lose not courage ; conforming ourselves to His 
Divine will, as for my part I have determined to do in 
everything which may happen, still proceeding onward 
in our work with His Ahnighty aid.’ 3 Socvis Iran - 
quillys in undis, ho was never more placid than when 
the storm was wildest and the night darkest. He 
drew his consolations and refreshed his courago at the 
never-failing fountains of Divine mercy. 

‘ I go to-morrow,’ he wrote to the unworthy Anno of 
Saxony ; ‘ but when I shall return, or when I shall see 
you, I cannot, on my honour, tell you with certainty. 

I have resolved to place myself in the hands of tho 
Almighty, that He may guide mo whither it is ITis good 
pleasure that I should go. I see well enough that l nm 
destined to pass this life in misery and labour, with which 
T am. well content, since it thus 'pleases the Omnipotent, 
for I know that I have merited still greater chastise- 


1 ‘ Siiclit raoedicheyt ende decchteamkeit.’ — Archive?, etc.. 
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